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COLLECTIONS ARE OFFERED AT HOLIDAY CASH PRICES THAT IN MOST CASES ARE FROM TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT TO FIFTY 
PER CENT LESS THAN THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE, AND, IN. ADDITION, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ARE PREPAID. THE PRICES 


GIVEN ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 
THEODORE PRESSER CoO. : 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


THIS OFFER POSITIVELY EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1922. 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC:SUPPLY HOUSE 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Every real lover of music should be well acquainted with musical history, biographies 
of music composers and other interesting musical subjects to be found in the works listed 


below. 


CLOTH BOUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 
NOTED 


History of Music—Baltzell.......... 
Business Manual for Music Teachers 
EON ON ta ks acd Whale aie 0 etnoie Rare lees 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Play- 
ING —Bow Man oo.c c's dacs ap op Sib-ae ve 6 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
-Lerme—Dr,. Clarke 6.6.5. wh 68s 305s 
Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary 


(Paper)—Dr. Clarke........ececcee 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing— 
COORG 26 SAS Uw ei EERE 6 ise 0 ' 


One of the best literature works for 
the serious student or the ambitious 
pianist. 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing 
—Cooke 
A book every vocalist should read. 
Music Masters Old and New (Paper) 
me OORE Sots TCEER EL AV oak bes oh see 
Standard History of Music—Cooke... 
Imaginary Biographical Letters from 
Great Composers—Cox & Chapin.. 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
Present—Ehrlich 05:6. ieee s ek e's 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in 
MEUSIO 1808 iF a os AN wwe 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vaca- 
tion Abroad (Paper)—Elson....... 
Lessons in Musical History—Fillmore 
Pianoforte Music—Fillmore ......... 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Re- 
pairing—Fisher <2. 0.6 cece ce sia eb 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
(Portrait Biographies)—Garbett. 
(Paper, Art Bound) 
Gallery of Eminent Musicians (Por- 
trait Biographies)—-Garbett. (Paper, 
Art Bound) 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities (Por- 


ore eeeeee eee eeeereer eee eeee 
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trait Biographies)—Garbett. . (Paper, 
BPO PG Fo 25g oo ha ss hc Nm, 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians—Gates. 
In Praise of Music—Gates.......... 
Musical Mosaics—Gates............. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; 6 volumes............. 
Diction for Singers and Composers— 
Tlawn 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered—l/lofmann ..........44.. 
A wealth of pianistic information. 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 
Grotesques—IHluneker ....0....0008 
Richard. Wagner, His Life and 
Works—Jullien’ s 05 6 6 et Reet 
Observations of a Musician, The Art 
‘Melodious—Lombard 
How to Understand Music—Mathews ; 
S volumes;: CaCI 15 bss... hee ob ee 8 
The Masters and Their Music— 
MERE BOG il Meee he She aiein Sd oh 


ee 


Music; Its Ideals and Methods— 
RIRTROUE ios VRS ic acs Bale ORR 
Music and Culture—Merz........... 


Musical Essays in Art, Culture and 
Education. Cloth and Boards..... 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
—Perry 
A poetic, dramatic and _ historical 
analysis or description of the _best- 
known piano compositions. 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
Tree ts MEST REE PE On Ee ree ei 
The touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information of this 
book aids in giving an _ intelligent 
understanding of many well-known 
and standard compositions. 
Musical Sketches—Polko ........... 
Musical Dictionary and Pronouncing 
Guide—Rédman ... cc. ccc csi cmece 
The Embellishments of Music—Rus- 
MOOR raha chtho tok. eS Mik «bag ee ae 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte— 
PRN i a se OE Gear leh ge nik 6 yg mtes 6-8 
How to Teach, How to Study—Sefton 
Life Stories of Great Composers 
Streatfield 
Chats With Music Students—T7apper. 
The Education of the Music Teacher 


eeeereveereer vee eer teense eereeeee 


ce (!/) 1 ei ee ree ee ee 
The Music Life and How to Succeed 
BG TAONel oN cc ae ee es 0 ws 
Indian Music Lecture—Troyer. (Paper, 
ee TAG ED an 552d bin i odo sa Sans wo 48 


Well-Known Piano Solos and How to 
Play Them—Wilkinson .......... 
Biographical Dictionary—Baker..... 
Piano Mastery. Vols I Il—Brower. 

PR Be eS ie big Wad os aa ae a eee ps 


$1.35 


1.35 


These works make excellent additions to a music lover’s library. 


Violin Playing As I Teach It—Auer 


Rhythm, Music. and Education— 
PPOLOTOZE: Rak a said ee aes ENG ech ie eK late ate 
Music Appreciation—Hamilton ..... 


Essentials in Conducting—Gehrken’s 
Musical Accompaniment to Moving 
Pictures—Lang 
Steeple Jack—J//uneker 
Music of the Pilgrims—Pratt...... 
Early History of Singing—Wenderson 
Handbook of the Opera—Ordway.. 
Pianoforte Playing—Christiani ...... 
How to Study Kreutzer—Cutter.... 
Harmonic Analysis—Cutter 
American Composers—E£lson 
Music Club Programs—Elson....... 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking 
=I EELCDY OWN. 0:55 1s a diese osc toh eb eeees 
The Great in Music. First Year...... 
The Great in Music. Second Year... 
Biography of Gospel Song and Hymn 
WYICOl Sl oo iis eee og be Go a SR 


ove ee eee eee e ee eee 


see ee eee 


Piano Teaching — Principles and 
Problems—Ilamilton ..........00% 
How Music Developed—Henderson.. 
Half-Hour Lessons—Kotzschmar .... 
How to Listen to Music—Krehbiel... 
Famous Singers—Lahee 
Story of Music and Musicians— 
BALE Pd ee dk eee MA pase ied ks ccs 
Critical and Historical Essays—WJac- 
TPOMBED bial shee. 4k ete Be a Saha ate ips, whee 
Violin Mastery—Martens 
Opera Stories—Mason 
Act of Touch—Matthay 
Primer of Organ Registration— 
f RPID Ie Bi ee Ubi Re a ae a i 
Philosophy of Singing—Rogeis...... 
Stories of Great Musicians—Scobey 
 SIOMRO Po SS sia eS A Ee a hee 8 ee 
How to Think Music—Seymour.... 
Ethics and Esthetics of Piano Play- 
IN —— SND CT ies oo cic oie eh whe Dele 
Tempo Rubato—Sternberg .......... 
Mastery of: the Bow—Stoeving...... 
Music Supervisor—Tapper 
Standard Operas—Upton 
School Orchestras and Bands—Wood. 


FICTION—MUSICAL NOVELS. 
The First Violin—Fothergill......... 


oeeeeerree 


3.00 


70 


COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC 


An album of music is always acceptable, and the compilations for various classifications 
listed below are the best to be obtained at their respective prices. 


Prices enables one to secure ideal gifts for music lovers at nominal prices. 


FOR THE PIANIST. 


Advanced Study Pieces............ 
American Composers’ Album....... 
Aibum of Descriptive Pieces....... 
Aibum of Favorite Pieces by Bach.. 
Beethoven Selected Sonatas ....... 
Selections from Piano Works by 
BeGthaveds 2 oo EE aed CEG 
Favorite Compositions by Carl Bohm 
Celebrated Compositions by Famous 
CAT GEG 25 555 6 6. 5k when Agi, oe A ee 
Celebrated Pieces in Easier Ar- 
rangements—Grade 4 ........-.. 
Album of Selected Compositions by 
ROI ia a ia nbhie dS n'y Coote ee Rete’ 
Lighter Compositions by Chopin.... 
Etudes—Op. 10 and 25—Chop.m.....- 
Polonaises—Chopin .........+508. ; 
Preludes—Chopin .......ccceecceees 
Nocturnes—Chopin .....ceeccceceees 
Wealtzes—Chopin . vic siciccinis ceded acer. 
' Compositions for the Pianoforte by 
Woman Composers .............. 
Crown Collection—Zlkmentary Teach- 
CG TNC 0 a.8 8 o Kiowa vicina Ng set one 
Famous Compositions by Chaminade. 
Concert Album, Volume I, Classical... 
Concert Album, Volume II, Popular... 
Album of Favorite Compositions by 
SECT UURIING ike 67.5 ib on gin a wR 
Easy Engelmann Album............ 
Bareet DANGS Alva oo. cco res i Shean 
Paeet- Farrier Piseew:.. os. we ok as 
Parat: MOC eal Pieces 6.5.6 oe 
eg sD ag iia iar i Coe 


Favorite Compositions by Godard... 
Album of Miscellaneous Compositions 

by Grieg 
Album of Selected Compositions by 

MRI ee i 2 oh cere Fb Cahn Gl atte wt 
HeGndel AlGenk 3.55 SS hw Sete BES 
Haydn’s Sonatas; 2 volumes, each... 
Album of Pianoforte Pieces—J/eins. 
Hungarian Melodies—J/artmann ..... 
Mississippi River Scenes—Kern..... 
Left-Hand Recreation Album...... 
RAM RSME e's pile Bh oN eta hay Sil 
Consolations and Love Dreams by 

ORIN ae We Sui aise 1s B's a’ chy sek ole Shee a'm lon 
Concert Album—Viszt .............. 
Album of Wagner Opera Transcrip- 

SIONS DY CAMEO. os ob kG ew eee wks 
Little ‘Home ':Flayer <.. 84655. ok 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS TO THE CHILD MUSIC STUDENT 


Games and Puzzles for the Musical— 
PNGGIATOI Fee ose Shas Five aces sele be die WO 
Music Playlets for Young People— 


COORG 842. Fa SG Dati aahe cig) Natalee vatane «tape 


Imaginary Biographical Letters from 

» Great Masters—Cor & Chapin..... 

Petite Library, Life and works of 
‘Great Masters—Franc's. 

(Beethoven. Chopin, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Wagner 
and Weber.) 

The Set, complete in 9 volumes, boxed. 
The Same, separate volumes.......... 

This set consists of miniature vol- 
umes of extremely well written and 
pleasing biographies. 

Child’s's Own Book of Great Musi- 
cians—Tapper. 

(Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, Verdi and Wagner.) 

Each Biography a separate booklet ; 
BOOT i eeu kanes edn oats coe % 

Fascinating and very appealing to 
the juvenile. By doing a little pasting 
and binding, the child practically 
makes the book. 

First Studies in Music Biography— 
FADO oD Shirk ic ce ee eh se aw PE CO Sis 
Music Talks With Children—Tapper 
Pictures from the Lives of Great 
Composers—Tapper 
Children’s Rhymes from A to Z— 
reenwad Ob Pi sn choke es ere es . 

Little Piano Numbers. One titled 

for each letter of the alphabet. 
Children’s Songs and Games—@reen- 


wald 
Juvenile Play Songs—Greenwald..... 
Juvenile Tone Stories—Hamer...... 
Melodies of the Past—Greenwald.... 
Familiar themes with easy varia- 

' tions. 


1.70 
.20 


What They Do in Wondertown— 
PEUMON  Wiiws 6 6a. 0.00 Sion 's 0.0 bine 0. 8 
A story, portraved musically, of an 
imaginary trip through Wondertown. 
Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times 
Wee ak dg ath EO PE ERE Pa 
Musical Thoughts for Little Tots— 
RT ROOT RRM: DORd LT SGptnam Re PGES tame, = 
Each of the above two books by 
Bugbee are interesting little volumes 
of piano pieces, with words, for 
children, 
New Rhymes and Tunes for Little 
Pianists—Cramm .... 2.08. ccc bees 
Pleasant Pastimes for Young Play- 
OFO——-Cram Mm he 0. he Sie alee Been 
Sunnv Day Songs—Cramm......... 
The three works ‘above are success- 
ful little volumes for young pianists. 
Old Rhymes with New Tunes— 
ME FE SD ON. Bonito bate bee. 
Musical Picture Book—Hudson...... 
Musical Poems for the Children— 
EAMGBOR ES FiF6oo OES 5. Oe Pals eked 
Songs and Dances from Foreign 
Lands—Paloverdé ......cceeccccccs 
Toy Shop Sketches—Rogers.:....... 
Tone Stories for Boys and Girls— 
SOE 5-8 Sasa bhe VEL Mabe Cre eh els 
Pictures from Fairyvland—-Slater.... 
Pictures from Holidayland—Siater. . 
Pictures from Storyland—Slater.... 
Rhyming Tunes for Little Players— 
i ERB SRT fe gia as 3 as SAAC GP ale 
Birthday Jewels—Spaulding ........ 
Souvenirs of the Masters—Spaulding. 
Tunes and Rhymes—Spaulding...... 
Little pieces that may be either 
sung or plaved. or both together. 
Under the Christmas Tree—Weston 
A cute little piano suite. 
Well-Known Fables Set to Music— 
PMID Fo as roe a a ed a ie:beask Ge ko 4 


The Special Holiday Cash 


Master Pieces; from Great Composers. 
Standard Concert Etudes; Difficult 
Mendelssohn Songs Without Words. 
Modern Dance Album.............. 
Modern Drawing Room Pieces..... 
Favorite Compositions by Moskowski 
Mozart’s Sonatas; Complete........ 
Favorite Compositions by Mozart... 
New and Modern Sonatinas........ 
Parlor and School Marches......... 
Piano Player’s Repertoire.......... 
Popular Parlor Album............. 
Popular Home Collection; 46 Pieces. 
Popular Recital Repertoire......... 
Rachmaninoff Album .............. 
Desee meme SS a. Se Cael 
PUUGNIR  MIORM 8.65 eke sw ors 
School and Home Marches..:...... 
Sonata Album; 2 volumes, each 
Sonatina Album—fXoehler .......... 
Aun for the Pianoforte by Spaul- 

TE sare hn ee REN cs ORE seein d ovlne 
Standard Advanced Album......... 
Standard American Album.......... 
Standard Brilliant Album; 27 Pieces. 
Standard Elementary Album........ 
Standard First Pieces; 72 Easy Pieces 
Standard Opera Album............. 
Standard Parlor Album............. 
Standard Students’ Classic Album.. 
punday Piano Music. ...:..-....6.... 
MIE BUOURW iii Sew Nic baa Gace € 
DEOMO Senee MI DNI. rR eS OS 
Tschaikowsky Album ............. 
MOEy, Fisee WIG0S8... 6s bed. Se ok 
Pan Ween > BIGUM 6. too cs 
Young Players’ Album 70 Pieces.... 
MOUNM VEPCRORG 3 G4 sh hos oe caw ct 

FOUR HANDS. 

Hungarian Dances, Vol. 1—Brahms.. 
Childhood Days. (Teacher and Pupil.) 
CONGSIS TIUGEE 7.5. oc . «ki eee ts 
Duet Hour (Easy Grades)........... 
Engelmann Four-Hand Album...... 
Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces 
Four-Hand Miscellany ............. 
Four-Hand Parlor Pieces........... 
Home Pleasures—Gaenschals 
EEMMGM OVOTCUPON 66.055 i bo kick eres. 
Juvenile Duet Players 
March Album 
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Just We Two. Very Easy. Spaulding. 
Nursery Tales Retold—Spaulding... 
You and I. Very Easy. Spaulding... 
Standard Duet Players’ Album. 
Standard Overture Album 
Two Pianists. Grade 4; Brilliant.... 
Two Students. Grade 4; Popular.... 
Very First Duet Book.............. 
Musical Zoo. Teacher and Pupil..... 
Young Duet Players................ 


FOR THE SINGER 


ee & 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice 


Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice. 
Celebrated Recital Songs—Bispham. 
Church and Home Collection of 

Sacred Songs (High).............. 
Church and Home 


CHC Hee eee eo ee 


RTO i 6 es old 6p 5 dere RE brs bene 
Singer’s Repertoire; 36 Songs...... 
Songs , from the Yellowstone — 

Lieurance 
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FOR THE VIOLINIST 

Album of Favorite First Position 

MOG be Th. + Se eck ee Mo kiG « 
Operatic Selections—lranklin 
Selected Classics—Franklin 
Society Dance Journal............. 
Standard Violinist; 32 Pieces 
Student’s Popular Album........... 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire 


FOR THE ORGANIST 
American Organist; Cloth Bound.... 
The Organ Player; Cloth Bound..... 
Organ Repertoire; Cloth Bound...... 
Organ Melodies; Flexible Cloth...... 
The Standard Organist; 43 Pieces.... 
The New Organist; Cloth Bound..... 
ij ae ses Chorus Conducting— 

CEOS Sa hw 166 weld Cel bun ele AL WRT Cicer ae ees 


oe ee we ee 
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Music Rolls and Satchels, Musical Calendars, Musical Pictures, Placques, Musical Games and other Gift Suggestions for Music 


Lovers; also Descriptions of a Few of the Most Popular of the Above Works may be found on other pages. 
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Thirty-Third Annual Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts 


A CHRISTMAS POLICY OF THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. THAT YEARLY AIDS THOSE DESIRING TO CHOOSE 
A GIFT FOR A TEACHER, STUDENT OR LOVER OF MUSIC. THE BEST IN MUSICAL LITERATURE AND 
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THE ETUDE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE; $2.00 per year in United 
States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Panama, Guam, Tutuila, and the City 
of Shanghai. In Canada, $2.25 per year. All or the 


countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft; or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent inletters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a T welve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to ° 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 
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their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent ‘on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 
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RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be 
printed the date on which your subacription is paid 
up, which serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions. } 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETU 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every poosible care is taken the publ 


DE. Write om one side of the sheet only. Con- 


ishers are not 


responsible for manuscripts or pretest hs either while in 


navailable manuscripts will 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Prix de Rome winner 
for the next two years is Leo Sowerby of 
Chieago, one ofthe most brilliant. of. the 
younger American composers. 


The Society of Theatre Organists 
of New York which has for its purpose the 
raising of efficiency in playing has recently 
held examinations for membership. ‘Tests 
were made in general musical knowledge, 
solo playing, and picture playing. 


Gottfried Federlein has been. elected 
Warden of the American Guild of Organists 
in New York in succession to the late Victor 
Baier. 


Boston is now having Opera in English 
given by the Boston Society of Singers. 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York is now in its eightieth season. 


Nikiseh who bas been appearing in South 
America as a conductor was greeted with 
ovations everywhere. 


A Wireless Telephone Concert in the 
New York Electrical Show 
thousands of people over an immense radius 
on land and at sea. 


A Monument is being erected in Leipsig » 


for Hugo Riemann whose famous dictionary 
is possessed by many Americans. 


The San Carlo Opera Company 
closed its season in New York with receipts 
reported at the unusual figure of $130,000. 
Looks like a prety good year for music. 


Franz Schubert has come to Broadway, 
not in his actual body but in the comic opera, 
Blosssom Time, of which he is the ‘central 
figure. Much of the music is developed from 
Schubert themes. ‘ 


The Chamber Music Festival held 
annually under the patronage of Mrs Fred- 
erick S. Coolidge at Pittsfield, Mass.. was 
an unusually great suecess this year.. The 
greatest interest naturally centered around 
Warner's prize winning trio for piano violin 
and ‘cello, 


Giordano jis engaged in making an opera 
of “La Cena della Beffe’” the remarkable 
Sem Benelli play produced in New York as 
“The Jest.” 


The Seotti Grand Opera Company 
is reported to have had an immensely suc- 
cessful season on the Pacific Coast. Gerald- 
ine Farrar appeared at many performances. 


The National American Music Fes- 
tival held in Buffalo early in October fre- 
presents the activities of A. A. van de Mark 
transplanted from Lockport. New York to 
Buffalo. This was the sixth annual Fes- 
tival. The programs were composed exclu- 
sively of American music done by American 
musicians. 


The Caruso American 
Foundation of which Dr. 
of 214 East 16th St., New 
founder, ‘has enlisted the names of many 
distinguished Americans on its committees. 
The complete plans for the memorial have 
not yet been announced. 


Dr. William Rhys-Herbert of Min- 
neapolis, a well known Welsh-American 
composer died in Chieago’ October 3rd. | Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert was born in Resolven.. Wales. 
In his boyhood he was a coal breaker. He 
was educated: in the United States and in 
Canada. He wrote nineteen operas and 
eantatas and many songs. 


Memorial 
Antonio Stella 
York is the 


One of the Latest Inventions is a 
Hydrostat designed to be placed in a large 
violin case, or in a piano for the purpose of 
keeping the ingtrument proteeted to a cer- 
tain degréé against moisture. THE ETUDE 
has had no opportunity. to examine this 
appliance but as it was designed by a mé- 
chanica] engineer who wen 4 that he spent 
months jn solving the problem it is hoped 
that something may have been found to 
help in damp climates. 


was heard by. 


Mahler’s Symphony of One Thous- 
and (Kighth Symphony) was_ recently 
given in Vienna with a_ gigantic chorus 
under the direction of Bruno Walter. Only 
a few years ago Mahler’s works were hissed 
at by an unfriendly public in his home eity. 


Now the festival performances ate <at- 
tended by such huge crowds as gathered 


when the same work was given in America 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Wagner Family will resume the 
Bayreuth festivals in the Summer of 1923. 


The’ Philadelphia Orchestra’ = was 
chosen by Richard Strauss as the vehicle 


for his New. York concerts. 


Frieda Hempel, despite the fact that 
the Germans made an attempt to hate their 
eountrywoman for kissing .the’ Ameri¢an 
flag on the stage.of the Metropolitan during 
the war, has just returned from a wonder- 
fully successful tour of -Kurope. Possibly 
her reception. Was‘heightened because she gave 
lavishly to charitable objects (one gift being 
250,000 kronen to feed-the poor children. of 
Vienna). However the» soprano with the 
bell-like tones makes a hit wherever she 
goes. 


Marcel Dupre who has been engaged in 
association with Charles Courboin to appear 
at’ the: Wanamaker Coneerts is. the assistant 


organist at the Notre Dame Cathedral 
Paris. A few years ago he played: from 
memory at public coneerts all of the com- 


positions of Bach, 


Almon Kineaid Virgil, died on Octo- 
ber 15, 1921, in Florida. He was. born. in 
Erie, Pa., in; 1842. Wis father was a Bap- 
tist Clergyman and the young Virgil started 
his musical career as an organist in his 
father’s chureh. At college he studied law 
but eventually turned to music, devoting 
most of his time to the development of the 


clavier and a method to go with it. He 
won the interest and support of. many in- 
fluential musicians in this work and for 


many years in New York, Berlin and Lon- 
don he taught large classes. 
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Cleveland is just now bragging about 
its beautiful new Million dollar Public audi- 
torium seating 10,000. 


A Department of Band Music has 
been started at Columbia University New 
York; with Edwin Frank Goldman as the 
instructor. One point credit each session is 
allowed for this course. The cireular issued 
by the University suggests that the members 
of this class may become future players in 


bands. This may seem odd at first, but the fine 
salaries paid by some bands is continually 


attracting educated musicians. The _ libra- 
rian of the Sousa band, Mr. Clarence Rus- 
sell, is a graduate of Williams and was 
formerly Superintendent of Education in a 
large New England City. He has been play- 
ing cornet with the Sousa band for many 
years: 


The American Guild of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists and Guitarists inaugu- 
rates its first annual prize competion by 
offering a prize of one hundred dollars for 
the. best Quintet in classic form, (Instru- 
mentation, first and 2d mandolins, mandola, 
mando eello and guitar). The composition 
to be in Suite or Sonata form and twelve 
minutes or more in length. The mandolin 
quartet is the exact counterpart of the vio- 
lin quartet, the instruments being strung 
the same and tuned at the same pitch, but 
played with a pick instead of a bow. It is 
hoped all American composers will enter the 
contest, which is open from now till Decem- 
her 831, 1921. The judges of the contest are, 


Mr. Adolf Weidig, violinist, composer and 
theorist of Chieago, Mr. Lloyd Loar, the 


mandola solist and winner of the 1921 prize 
offered by the Federated Music Clubs. of 
America for the *best.’cello solo—and Mr. 
Zarh Myron Bickford. composer and mando- 
lin soloist. All compositions and communi- 
catious regarding the contest should be ad- 
dressed to Wahdah Oleott-Bickford, chairman 
of the Prize Contest, 616 West 116th St., 
New York City. Rules of the contest may 
be obained from her. . 


COnrens Departmen... 6.6.5.0 +2 iviete ee ea cie% 824 
The tory of Rigoletto... oi wcugewcesrs 827 
Violin Department....... Robert Braine 828 


How to Arrange for Small Orchestra 
BE. H. Pierce 83¢ 


Peereener S NOLES. 3s FEE ON ae oes 832 
wateeeae? SUN VO@ROY <*.125, 2 Bis she wikia tue Ace weve ole ls 838 
SOA, EAS FESS ori \kd: bee ce Bae Dace Raiere 840 
MUSIC 
A Day at the Beach....W. A. Johnson 791 
Me AE eS Ak eS Swe ain ois te 4 Néleh 792 
Sunset’s Golden Glow........ P. Lawsowt TIS 
The Swallows’ Flight....... O. W. Kern T94 
story at Twilight... .... 31 VW. D. Blake T95 
Gavotte (Four Hands)..... " J. Gossee T96 


Under Marching Orders (Four Hands) 


R. S. Morrison T96 
Rondo Capriccioso........... 4. Sartorio S00 
WERE WELTER oat aery's Sikes G. L. Spaulding S801 
BiPGs OF SPTINS. ook wees F. Sabathil 802 
La Danse des Lutins ...... H, R. Ward S07 
SUMS RUBLE < M9iy Oe ears bees W. Rolfe SOS 
Cavalry Coming........ C.C. Crammond 809 
Andante from “Trio No. 7” 
L. van Beethoven S10 
Coming of Spring......... S. Palmgren 810 
First Piece of a Star Performer........ 811 
Petite Mazurka. 3... 20... I. J. McGrath 812 
Triumphal March from “Naaman” (Or- 
BAN) ee ee et ee ee ees M. Cesta 8135 
Romance (Violin and Piano). 
Eversole 814 


‘ : R 
Where Cedars Rise (Vocal). i 
‘Saito ae eae _ Th. Lieurance 816 
Santa Claus is Here (Voeal) . 
. ' #1. Bayerl 817 
Yéu Came t6 Me with Love (Voéal) 
R. Braine 818 


. prize. 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation meeting will be held December 28th 


29th and 50th at Detroit, Michigan. The 
headquarters will be in the Hotel Statler. 
The annual dues for the association (in- 
clnding the published Proceedings) are 
$4.00. However any musician who so de- 
sires may become an auditor at the Pro- 


ceedings for the sum of $2.00. Osborn 
McConathy of Northwestern . University is 
the President. Waldo S. Pratt of 86 Gillett 


St., Hartford, Conn., is the Treasurer. . 


The Paderewski Prize Fund Com- 
petition makes the following announce- 
ment: A prize of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) is offered for the best symphony ; 
a prize of five hundred dollars ($500) is of- 
fered for the best piece of Chamber Music, 
either for strings alone or for..pianoforte or 
other solo instrument or’ insfruments, with 


strings. The judges will be Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Wallace Goodrich and Frederick 
Stock. The competition is open only to 


American-born citizens, or to those born 
abroad of American parents. -The works of- 
fered must never have been performed in 
public, and never have been..offered at any 
previous competition. Works offered are to 
be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Secretary 
of the Paderewski Fund, at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Huntington Ayenue 
and Gainsborough Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. They must be received on or be- 
fore December 31, 1921; it is requested that 
they be sent so as to be received not earlier 
than December 20. They must be sent in 
under an assumed name or motto, aceom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the 
composer's real name and address. The Trus- 
tee assumes no responsibility for the loss of 
manuscript while in transit. Each orchestral 
score must be accompanied by an arrange- 
ment for the pianoforte for four hands. 
The decision of a majority of the judges is 
to be binding on all parties coneerned. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary 
WILLIAM P. BLAKE, 


Surviving Trustee. 


An American Prix de Rome has 
been established by the Juilliard Founda- 
tion through the American’ Academy <in 
Rome. This provides for three years res!- 
dence in Rome, $1,000 being allowed for 
living expenses and $1,000 for travel, mak- 
ing the value of the scholarship $6000. ‘The 
scholarship is designed to assist American 
composers of unusual creative powers, the 
holder to be selected by a jury consisting 
of four musicians and one layman, who 
will pass upon the compositions submitted. 
The contestants are expected to submit two 
compositions, one for voice and the other 
a concerted piece, or for some combination 
of instruments. An elaborate program of 
werk is. laid out for the holder of the 
Tt will be seen that this is in no sense 
an edueational course for the lucky one, 
but an opportunity to work and _ praduce 
under the most favorable circumstances. The 
great and persistent labors of Major -Felix 
Lamond, formerly a well known organist 
ef. New. York, are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of this project. 
Communications regarding it should be ad- 


dressed to C. Grant LaFarge, secretary, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, 


Room 1802, 
NOx. 


An imposter representing himself 
as a brother of the editor of “The 
Etude” is zoing about the country 
soliciting assistance from musicians. 
The editor has no brothersand should 
any “Etude” reader encounter this 
person call the police at onee and 
have him arrested. This is very pos- 
sihbly the same man who a few years 
azo swindled many peeple by repre- 
senting that he was a close relative 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and others. 
His trick is to familiarize himself 
with the biographies of prominent 
musicians and talk very glibly about 
them. Beware of all such svwindiers. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY of 


MUSIC and MUSICIANS | 


with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH, STAMPED IN GOLD 


A Splendid Gift for a Musician. 


science, theory, history, biography, musical terms, 
period of sixteen years 184 musical specialists worked on this musical encyclopedia. 


Specially Priced, $20.00 


This greatest of all musical works embraces every branch of musical ert ay musical 


Over a 


aesthetics and musical industries. 
The first 


five volumes contain 4,000 pages, and the treatment of every subject is most complete. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT (the sixth volume) is an indispensable record of 


American musical institutions, personages and achievement. 


There are over 1,000.items in fhe 


index, and in itself this volume is a needed work for every music library. 


Buy Yourself a Set on Easy Terms 


$4, 00 will bring this set to you and the balance may be paid in monthly installments of $2.00. 
eset ieclia Reshaping descaling 


a most interesting character. 


makes a very desirable gift. 


Standard History of Music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, postpaid 


A History That Has Pleased Thousands 


Music lovers are here furnished interesting reading, and the music student is 
supplied with forty story lessons in music lore. 


‘Regular Price, $1.50 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms 
Holiday Cash Price, 85 cents 


No musician’s library is complete without this first-class, up-to-date work. A clear and exact 
definition of all musical terms, the pronunciation of all foreign musical words, the names, with 
pronunciation, of all the most ‘prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates of birth 


By H. A. CLARKE 


and death and their nationality are among the many important features in this book. 


stantially bound in red cloth. 


Regular Price, $1.25 


Sub- 


J 


Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms 


By H. A. CLARKE 


A convenient pocket- -size reference book. 


Regular Price, 30 cents 


Holiday Cash Price, 20 cents 


Gives all the musical terms necessary for the 


average musician to understand. An ideal gift for teachers to present to pupils, 


The Petite Library 


Regular Price: Cloth 35 cents each, Complete $2.50 
Holiday Price: Cloth, 20 cents each, " Complete $1.70 


Extremely readable little volumes of biogra- 


phies. There are nine volumes, one each on 
Handel, Haydn, Weber Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Mozart. 


The size (21%4x3%) makes the books unusually 
handy. Complete sets are boxed. 


Masters and Their Music 
_ By W. S. B. Mathews Regular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid 


A work designed as an introduction to 
music as literature. 


Richard Wagner—His Life and Works 
By A. Jullien Regular Price $2.25 
Holiday Cash Price $1.50 , postpaid 

Copiously illustrated and beautifully bound. 


Pictures from Lives of Great Composers 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $ 1.00, postpaid 


An ideal book of musical biographies for a 
child. 


Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing 
By E. M. Bowman Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 85 cents, postpaid 


_A series of lessons in the form of “Letters 
From a Musician to His Nephew,” giving the 
essentials in artistic pianoforte playing. 


Imaginary Biographical Letters from 


Great Masters 
By Alethea Crawford Cox and Alice Chapin 
Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.00, postpaid 


A fascinating little book of imaginary let- 
_, ters, addressed to our little musical friends. 


Business Manual for Teachers 
By Geo. C. Bender Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 85 cents, postpaid 
Tells the teacher how to make the most of 
his talents through good business system. 


Chats with Music Students 
By Thomas Tapper. Regular Price $1,75 
Heliday Cash Price $ 1.20, postpaid 


Those who make music a life work will find 
in this work many hints and benefits that 
pertain to their own daily lives as musicians. 


Complete History of Music 
By W. J. Baltzell Regular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid 
Contributions from leading Aterican writers 
help in making this one of the best text-books 
on the subject from the earliest time to the 
present. A large volume, well bound in cloth. 


Well-known Piano Solos and How to 
Play Them 


By Chas. H. Wilkinson Regular Price $2.00 
Heliday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid 

These discussions are short and to the point, 

being. extremely logical throughout. Pianists 

can hardly afford to be without this valuable 

book. A wide range of composers is covered. 


Education of the Music Teacher 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price ‘$1.75 
Holiday Cash Price $1.20, pestpaid 


A volume of 224 pages, that tells what 
a teacher must know to achieve success. 


Musical Sketches 


By Elise Polko Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.00, postpaid 


This volume offers enjoyable reading to all 


interested in music. 


The illustrations alone are of. 
Bound in red cloth, and stamped with gold, this 
two hundred and fifty page book, containing one hundred and fifty illustrations, 


THE ETUDE 


Chirty-Chird Annual Boliday 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY CASH PRICES—THIS 


Many Suggestions for the Teacher, Student and Lover 


None of These Publications Will be Sent ‘‘On Sale’’ 
at These Special Holiday Prices 


By JOSEF HOFMANN 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 


A Great Virtuoso’s Guide to Modern 
: Pianoforte Playing 


A work of momentous interest to every student and teacher of the piano 
by one of.the greatest pianists of the age. 
fifty questions answered, bearing ‘on the vital points in piano playing and 
on musite generally, in addition to almost a ‘hundred pages of essays, 
information, and told in a very direct, simple and impressive manner. 


There are two hundred and 


replete with valuable 
This is a book that we 


can recommend very highly to piano teachers, because we feel that it will give them more 
power in their work and make their life’s work more interesting. 


Albums of Pieces for Beginning Pianists 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 centa 


A little piano suite by Mildred Weston, A 
delightful gift to little pianists, since the book 
and titles are quite ‘‘Christmassy.” 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Seventy-two easy pieces, full of melody. 
BIRTHDAY JEWELS 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


An interesting collection for juveniles by 
Geo. L. Spaulding. These pretty pieces are 
titled and have verses for the various birth- 
stones. 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Collection of 82 easy pieces. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents | Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


No earlier grade student should be without 
the 70 melodious numbers in this album. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 


By Geo. L. Spaulding 
Regular Piice $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


Twenty-seven famous melodies in easy ar- 
rangements. Excellent for the child pianist. 


Albums for Pianists of Average Ability 


PIANO PLAYERS’ REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Ideal for the many needs of average pian- 
ists. 


SSTANDARD PARLOR ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Forty-one entertaining piecesiin this album, 


STANDARD AMERICAN ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Meritorious upper medium grade numbers. 


STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Melodies from the great operas arranged in 
the best manner; of intermediate difficulty. 
ALBUM OF DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 
Chara acteristic piano pieces, depicting mu- 
sically various moods, scenes and impressions. 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


Excellent numbers, by representative Ameri- 
can composers. A credit to American music. 


POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Such pieces as Dvorak’s _rumaresque’” and 
Schutt’s “A La Bien Aimee.” 


STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 


Regular Price 75 cents : Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Twenty-seven pieces of a showy nature. 


SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
‘Dignified music for all Sunday playing. 
CELEBRATED PIECES IN EASIER 


ARRANGEMENTS 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
28 celebrated compositions brought within 
reach of the average pianist. 


_ POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Forty-six medium grade pieces for the piano. 


STANDARD STUDENTS’ CLASSIC ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Prics 40 ce ts 

The very best composers, classical and mod- 
ern, are represented in this album. 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES , 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 
A popular album and of a wide appeal to 
pianists. 


Albums to Please Proficient Pianists 


MASTERPIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 75 cents 
Real masterpieces by great composers. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS BY 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
Compositions every good pianist delights in: 


ADVANCED STUDY PIECES 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
Upper medium grade pieces of musical merit) 


STANDARD ADVANCED ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Classic and modern compositions. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS | 


AND 
DEALERS 


' tas, 


RACHMANINOFF: ALBUM 
Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


This composer’s works appeal to good pian- 
ists, 


Regular Price 75 cents 


BEETHOVEN SELECTED SONATAS 
Regular Price $2.50 Holiday Cash Price $1.50 
A real gift for pianists. The 14 best sona- 


RUSSIAN ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 60 cents 


Enjoyable numbers by Russian composers. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. wax. ORDER 


1710 - 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.” 
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| of Music. Shop Early by Mail — Save Time and 


Send All Orders for These ‘‘Holiday Offers’’ to 
Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians 


By THOMAS TAPPER 
Holiday Cash Price, 12 cents each, postpaid i 
% 


V4 


A Unique Series of Biographies for Children 
MENDELSSOHN 


BACH HANDEL 
BEETHOVEN HAYDN 
CHOPIN LISZT 


_These clever biographies are designed to 
time amuse the children through a 


MOZART 


After reading the stories the child cuts 


Regular Price 20 cents each 


SCHUBERT 


instruct and at the same 
combination of play and_ study. 
A sheet of pictures describing various scenes, 
prominent in the lives of the great masters is furnished with each book, 
out these 


SCHUMANN 
VERDI 
WAGNER 


characters and events 


pictures and 


pastes them in the spaces designated; then, on the blank pages provided at the back of the 


book, proceeds to write a short composition based on the knowledge acquired. 
® outside cover, a silk cord and a needle are supplied with each booklet in this series. 


An artistic 
Simple 


' but explicit directions for binding are given and when completed the child can point with 


pride to a book most aptly named: 


The Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians. 


Albums for the Singer 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS f 


Compiled by David Bispham 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.00 
The most notable collection of songs, ancient 
and modern, made in recent years. Forty-four 
songs personally edited by David Bispham. 


SINGERS’ REPERTOIRE 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Av album worthy of being in the library of 
any singer. 36 songs in medium voice. 


SONGS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 75 cents 
These songs are, without doubt, the best 
that have been harmonized from original In- 
diah themes. The individuality and beauty 
of these songs make this an idea) gift. 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Forty-eight selected songs, for medium voice, 
suitable for church, home and concert. 


ARTISTIC VOCAL ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


A high and low voice volume of this title 
may be had. Be sure to mention which is de- 
sired when ordering. The numbers are of a 
type and excellence that will please. 


THE STANDARD VOCALIST 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Fifty sacred and secular songs of average 
compass for every possible purpose, 


Albums for the Violinist 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST POSITION 


PIECES FOR VIOLIN 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


One of the best albums ever made for vio- 
linists in the first stages, 


OPERATIC SELECTIONS 


for Violin and Piano . 
Regular Price 90 cents Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


The best melodies from the standard operas. 


THE STANDARD VIOLINIST 
Regular Price 75 cents ‘Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Thirty-two selections for all possible occa- 
sions met by the average player. 


SELECTED CLASSICS 
for Violin and Piano 
Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


Practical and effective arrangements from 
the works of the great masters. 


Regular Price 90 cents 


FAVORITE OLD TIME TUNES 
Regular Price 1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


A volume that makes an ideal gift for the 
violinist. Contains those numbers that awaken 
memories, as well as old jigs and hornpipes 
that enliven many an occasion and furnish 
recreation to the player. 


Albums for the Organist 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


A cloth-bound collection, of unusual worth. 


THE ORGAN PLAYER 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


One of the best pipe-organ collections ob- 
tainable, cloth bound. 


ORGAN REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


A companion pipe-organ volume to Organ 
Player. Cloth bound, 


ORGANIST’S OFFERING 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 90 cents 


Fresh, new material for use in church, reci- 
tal or motion picture playing. -This is a very 
recent volume. 


THE STANDARD ORGANIST 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


In this album there are forty-three moderate 
tength compositions suitable for all purposes 


Four-Hand Piano Albums 


OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Telodies from operas for piano duet. 


STANDARD DUET PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
Regilar Price 75 cents Holidav Cash Price 40 cents 
Medium grade four-hand pieces. 


CONCERT DUETS 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 
Excellent piano duets of a good character. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ DUET BOOK 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Medium grade duets, excellent for diversion. 


TWO PIANISTS 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


Brilliant and popular duets for the piano, 
grade four. 


MUSIC ROLLS and SATCHELS, MUSICAL CALENDARS, 
MUSICAL PICTURES, MUSICAL GAMES and Other Gift 


Suggestions for Music Lovers will be Found on Next Page 
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Money 


Offer of Gifts for Music Gourrs 


‘OFFER POSITIVELY EXPIRES JAN. 1, 1922 


~ CARUSO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Holiday Cash Price $1.50 Postpaid 


A notable work in which the advice of most of the great singers of the 1 
The book is handsmely illustrated with full 
great singers who have made this work possible. 


is given in.a practical manner. 


interested in vocal art. 


Choir and Chorus Conducting—Latest Edition! 


By F. W. WODELL 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


A complete manual of information on the organization, ma ini i 
r nagement, training and conductin 
of choirs and choruses, together with a chapter on the organization of home, community Std 


I } This interesting and comprehensive volume also contains many useful sug- 
gestions to singers on accent, enunciation, interpretation, phrasing, breathing, etc. 


Great Pianists on the Art of = -.- 
Piano Playing 


school orchestras. 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Study Conferences with Foremost Virtuosos 


_ A most admirable gift for the music lover, the student or the teacher 
interested in the piano. Paderewski, Samaroff, Hutcheson, Jonas, Grainger, 
Ganz, Hambourg and other virtuosos have supplied conferences that make 
this work the most complete compendium of authoritative advice on the 


subject. Handsomelv bound and illustrated. 


Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 


By EDW. BAXTER PERRY 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


Gives the Romance, Anecdote and Educational information that adds zest to the pupil’s lesson. 
The surest way to awaken the interest of the student is to plaee in his possession a copy of this 
work, which describes the “inner meaning” of the pieces he plays. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER 
—TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 


GALLI-CURCI 


Great Singers on the Art of Singing 


DECEMBER 1921 


FARRAR BISPHAM 


Regular Price $2.25 
ast twenty-five years 


page portraits of the | 
We can think of -no better gift for anyone 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Regular Price, $2.25 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 


By EDW. BAXTER PERRY 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


A work that is a poetic, dramatic and historical analysis or description of some of the greatest 


and best-known piano compositions. 


These descriptions add much to the pleasure obtained by 


the concert goer and musician in hearing and rendering such works. 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
By L. C. Elson é Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.00, postpaid 

Many teachers and students are woe- 


fully misinformed on a hundred and one dif- 
ferent things that are here carefully explained. 


Gallery of Musical Celebrities 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


An artistic collection of portraits of seventy- 
two musicians, with short biographies. 


Gallery of Eminent Music’ans 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 
Similar to the above-described volume, These 


works are unique in condensation of material 
and beauty of illustration, 


Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


This work is another volume similar to the 
two cescribed above. These three works make 
a complete source of reference and offer more 
than two hundred biographies and as many 
illustrations. 


Celebrated Pianists, Past and Present 
By A. Ehrlich : Regular Price $2.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.70, postpaid 

One of the most reliable works on musical 


biogravhy. Illustrated with 150 portraits of 
European and American pianists, 


Music Masters Old and New | 

By James Francis Cooke Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 75 cents, postpaid 

An excellent biographical work. Contains 


information about many modern masters not 
to be found elsewhere in English. . 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 

By W. F. Gates Regular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid 

One of the most interesting musical books 


published. Contains three hundred anecdotes of 
gteat composers, players and singers. 


Music Life and How to Succeed in it 
By Thomas Tapper 


Holiday Cash Price $1.20, postpaid 


A book of real value to all seriously inter-: 
ested in music. 


PENCE Si tte: Sa CA ed re ee Be Eu 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation 


Abroad 


By L. C. Elson : Regular Price 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid 


Europe through the eyes of a musician who 
was always genial and witty, with a keen 
relish for the humorous aspect of things. 


Life Stories of Great Composers 
By R. A. Streatfield 


Holiday Cash Price $1.35, pcstpaid 


Thirty-five biographies of the Great Masters. 
As a book of reference. a book for tke library 
and a book for study this will be found ideal. 


Illustrated with full-page portraits. 


The First Violin 


By Jessie Fothergill ; Regular Price $1.00 
Holiday Cash Price 70 cents, pestpaid 


_ This tale is beautifully told and for a mu- 
sical novel is classed in the first rank. This 
romance, entwined with a musician’s life, jn- 
terests the young and old alike. 


First Studies in Music Biography 
By Thos. Tapper Regular Price $1.75 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.25 postpaid 
For foundation study in musical history this 
book is the best obtainable. “A very appropri- 
ate gift for an ambitious young student. 


Regular Price $1.75 — 


Regular Price $2.00 
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VERY SUITABLE FOR GIFT PURPOSES 


tockargea” WAR TAX 
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of 5% on all 
prices given below 


. 64 : 
10K, solid gold. 
Price, $6.00 


No. 64S 
Sterling silver, 
oxidized finish, 
Price, $3.00 


Name or date en- 
graved on the bar 
or back, 25 cents 
additional. 


K solid gold, 


« Price, $4.00 
« No. 63S 
« Susie ea 
- oxidi nish. 
(€ Price, $1.50 Cf) @ 
«C LHS 


iC 
‘ No. 62 (10K solid gold)... .$2.00 ° 
: wy No. 62F (gold-filled) ...... 1.00 : 
(C y No. 62S (sterling silver).... -50 
C These are very pretty pins with 
¢ or without lettering. Engraving 
i desired letters, 25c additional 
{C No. 60 (10K solid gold)........ $2.00 § 


oer eeerere 


{C 
‘ These are very pretty pins with 

A or without lettering. Engraving 

KC desired letters, 25¢ additional. 

« | 

C 

c 

€ 

‘¢ : 

«C No.4 Breast Pin (sterling silver)....... $0.70 
IG Above may be had either gold or silver finish. 

- No.14 Same (gold or silver plated).....-. .30 
iG No. 7—Always ‘‘B’’ Natural 
KC Sterling silver, gold or silver 

é DTS gig ae IRER SES Net pas AES ERG 5 
C No. 7—Sometimes ‘‘B’’ 

K€ ee RAG Ries y 35 
«C No. 7—Never *‘B’’ Flat................-. 35 
(C No. 7—Complete Set..................-. 1.00 

. No. 17—Same as No. 7—Gold-plated on gilding 
« Sided, TC DRE ose ics oh baka oaeeen 40 
«C These clever musically-made sentiments may 

é be had also as stickpins or cuff buttons. 

{C No. 54—Roman Gold.....$0.30 @\t 
(C No. 74—Silver...........++. -30 

KC This lyre design also comes as a 

«C stickpin in both finishes. Price 30 4 

~~’. Violin, Cello, Saxophone aN 4 
«¢ and Cornet Stickpins aN 
KC ’ Send for List of Styles and 

« Reasonable Prices. 

G = 

KC 

C 

{C No. 23 — Rolled Plate, Mother of Pearl 
KC ed Beane ie whindan We Caner apg Se Ee 9 Parry Aa rede 
«c also as breast pins. 
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An economical and neat car- 
rier for music. May also be used 
for filing music away. Made of 
durable paperoid and the expand- 
ing sides allow the carrying of a 
large number of pieces. 


Mee dots Bien Outfit No. 4 Holiday Price, $35.00 
diy 214%) dars more attractive than any A beautiful violin, ebony trimmed, Amati 
WM. i ei we Rae ORAS DN $0.40 offered in previous years. They ered Bee hie ee te geen eee 
~ oad as Si are RRO 360 J “ trimmed bow, best chin rest, Etude rosin, -. 
are portrait calendars of great shoulder ped, ebony. mute, set of best tested 
‘ ah st : auti ere i 
Bucy Size etal tea bale palies strings eautiful Keratol case, fully lined. 
(9% x 13) i inati ‘tis- i 
RON Gah Sho te Chie ose vce bn ean $0.30 eae seas a cans vera Outfit ‘No. 5 Holiday Price, $50.00 
ene a PO ake og) Agama Bibs MAST Tg) 2.70 tic brown tones and the little , Bano “Strad” model ig -niok shaded back, 
; : . u round sweet tone. ‘ine Pernambuco, 
Octavo Size illustration gives an excellent ebony trimmed, well balanced bow, handsome 
(74x11) idea of how they are made, nickel trimmed leather case, chin rest, mute, . 
SOT RES Oh OA va RE A BS $0.25 ee 0; shoulder pad, best imported rosin, full set im- 
reget NR A RRR Ra RR Nae SL $2.40 The size is 64x10 inches. ported tested strings and a pitch pipe. 
METRONOMES Outfit No. 6 Holiday Price, $75.00 
The metronomes we ‘offer are of the best quality American make, detached door and are fully guaranteed a- Beautiful toned violin, either one or two 


Holiday Cash Price, 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen 


We have made an honest en- 
deavor to make these calen- 


gainst any defect in manufacture. Prices here given include transportation. No bell,$4.50; with bell, $5.50 


Half Size Music Satchels 


EE EL a Me ARERR To eer Pe Baas 4 
Genuine 4 oz. Cowhide unlined, made in 
smooth or seal grain finish, Black or 
Pera 5 os oe FS a cases’ COOP Rein kOe ne ee 


5.00 


HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHS 


For home or studio, size 22 x 28. 


MUSIC ROLLS AND SATCHELS 


Subjects— 


Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 


Schumann and Wagner. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 80 cents each, 


postpaid. 
ART ENGRAVINGS 
Sepia art prints, 94% x 12%. 


Extremely val- 


uable for decorative purposes, either for studio 


or for gifts. 
mann, Moszkowski, Grieg and Tschaikowsky. 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, set 
five, 25 cents. 


The subjects are Gounod, Schu- 


of 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


Full Sheet-Music Size Satchels 


Seal Grain Leather Unlined, double handles. 
closed by strap and buckle Black only 5.00 
Seal Grain Leather, Silk lined, double han- 
dles, closed by strap and buckle, Black or 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 


Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart and Wagner printed after 
the original paintings in 4 colors. Size 12 by 15 
AMG: HOLIDAY CASH PRICE 25 Cents EACH, 


REWARD CARDS 


A set of 16 portraits of great composers with 
a short biography. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per set, 


postpaid. 
POST CARDS 


Great Composers—Sixteen pictures, printed in 
nine colors, with the composer’s birthplace on 
each card. 40 cents per set. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


(American Make.) 


THE ETUDE 


VIOLIN GIFT 
OUTFITS 


Prepared and Specially Priced for Christmas Gifts 


Outfit No. 1 Holiday Price, $15.00 


A good violin for the beginner, either full, 
three-quarter or half size, with bow, case, mute, 
rosin, chin rest, set of Etude violin strings and 
a neat, serviceable case. 


Outfit No. 2 Holiday Price, $20.00 


“Strad’ model violin (any size), good tone. 
Outfit includes well balanced bow, neat case, 
mute, chin rest, rosin and set of Etude strings. 


Outfit No. 3 Holiday Price, $25.00 


_“Strad” model, excellent tone violin (any 
size), a good bow, serviceable case, mute, chin 
eer rosin, set of Italian strings and shoulder 
pa . 


piece back, fine shaded maple, rich brown 
varnish, fine’ grain top and an excellent full 
sweet tone. Leather plush lined case, Per- 
nambuco well balanced violin bow, best chin 
rest, shoulder pad, mute, set of tested strings, 


Net Seal Grain, Keratol Moire Lined, handles _Net best rosin and a pitch pipe. 
Seal Grain, Keratol, Moire Lined, Prices a ig = the way around the bag ge 
DEER BIE enc ceeehsiebasee ox erry * | Bele OORT snore ch cs eenwnegadncen ban K i : 
ee Grain Rscutol, Moire Linedg double Long Grain DuPont Fabrikoid, Dull or Outfit No. 7 Holiday Price, $100.00 
handles, Black or Brown...-.++++.---- Polished double handles and closed by A beautiful “Strad’? model violin, flamed 
Seal Grain, Leather, Silk Lined, Black or ale strap and buckles Black only ....... 4.50 back, fine old close: grained spruce top, Mada- 


gascar ebony fingerboard, tailpiece and pegs. 
Extra fine workmanship, powerful full round 
sweet tone. An instrument for an artist. Full, 
handsome, plush lined leather case, with padded 


COMBINATION SATCHELS Brown...... ERS uid A Snes jeree e+ 5,50 sides; Pernambuco, ebony trimmed well _bal- 

Carries Music Flat or Folded Once. Genuine Cowhide smooth finish brief style, anced bow (will supply either heavy or light 
Seal Grain, Keratol Moire Lined, black two pockets, Black or Brown.......- bow) ; set of best strings, best mute, rosin, Poh- 

UH feds p cakes Bs colnnaiarse Prbley ans wk ee Genuine Cowhide heavy leather, double land shoulder pad, pitch pipe and a perfection 
Seal Grain Keratol Moire Lined, closed handles extending around the bag, close1 chin rest. This violin alone is worth the price 

by nickel lock, Black or Brown...... by strap and buckle made in seal or of the entire outfit. It is an instrument of the 
Long Grain DuPont Fabrikoid, dull or smooth finish, Black or Brown....... 9.00 better kind. 

polished finish, Black only ..-.-+---++ Cowhide Smooth Finish, reinforced han- 
Seal or Hong Grain Leather Lined fap | 6 | le; double poekets, extention lech, 

closed by nickel lock, Black or Brown 4. ' ; Purchasers of any of the above se iri i i 
Seal or Long Grain Leather, silk lined style, Black or Brown el * ang eae any book will do well to order the “Bel Conte Motkaa ter aa 

Black only ..--s..eeesseeee eens ene ++. 5.00 : Music Rolls Violin’? by Mabel Madison Watson, Price $1.25. This is 
Genuine Cowhide Heavy Leather, Unlined Seal Grain, Keratol, Black only........ $0.75 positively the most understandable and most elementary 

Black or Brown....ess.ee-seeeeees: + Seal Grain, Leather, Silk Lined, Black only 1.50 violin method to be had. In ordering with the above sets 
Seal Grain Leather, Silk Lined turned in Cowhide heavy leather unlined, Black or purchasers may obtain the book for 85 cents. 

edges nickel lock and key. Black only.. 9.00 Brows siwiaantvenccn ines AS tale hin. es 


Photogravure Pictures 
of Musical Art Subjects 


Holiday Cash Price, Postpaid 25 cents 
each. Hand Colored, 75 cents each. 


LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Size, 11 in. x 15 in. 


Dvorak, Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Bach Haydn Rubinstein 
j Rubinstein, Schubert, Verdi and Wagner. Size, Beethoven Liszt Schubert 
9x12. Set of 12 for 25 cents. Chopin Mendelssohn Schumann Chopin. 
Gluck Mozart Wagner ‘3 

MUSICAL GAMES i Handel Paderewski Weber 1szt. ; 

i Holiday Cash paige HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each, Rubinstein. 
eg an (6) . =e cee er ese eee eee eee eean PPO eees e postpai R Schubert 

Coust of Mamie Sos riis ams ha ex oes aigte 45 > ee , 
Elementaire, Rudiments of Music.....-... 4 Be ondicgh Prices work toe 2s Sorin Schumann. 
Ne ernie Aiea Bikeseohe Ck ae Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, ear ony. 
Musivat COsiAd. 5.5 ck es co dee es hacepte t 45  Tschaikowsky piration. 
baat Be be in ae Oe at eR 75. These plaques are made of hard plaster, size 4%x6% Child Handel. 
Musical Euchre .. PANE Tae: Semen Arey .45 inches, with a ring attached for hanging. M t 
Scherzando LG Ag er ania et A 45 HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents each, postpaid meet Her First Lesson 
Halle GE CRDPGR oi csc coe (cross kee 25 $5.40. dozen at Salzburg. 


Schubert; The Maid of the Mill. 


ae) «eee serntes Ales 


G ; ; ; 
Medallions Highly fnshed photograpbe] ston Ts Auocashing Storm 

z Liszt, full length portrait. 
C of the SPER POST named. An Haydn, Crossing the English Channel. 
iG attractive ornament for studio Sahat ant: in sh. bite: ee 
(C Bach Haydn Schubert | or home. Cabinet oval 33 x5 Dawn of a Masterpiece. 

(« ‘ Beethoven Liszt Schumann with easel back. a epi rit rien far ae 
« i . ° ® agner. x 2% 
P sage PS “cert toon ge Chopin Mendelssohn Verdi Holiday Cash Price, 35¢ each} = Musical Hall of Fame. 14” x 22” 
( é lyres, harps and mandolins may be had as Handel Mozart The above photogravures are on heavy paper and make ex- 
€ pendants or charms at various prices. cellent subjects for framing. : 
3 ‘ 
: MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS i ») 
% THEODORE PRESSER CO. :: ss mat orper music supply HOUSE :; PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 3 
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Christmas Again 


For nearly forty years Tue Erups has been privileged to 
join in the Christmas rejoicings of its vast assemblage of friends 
in all parts of the globe. 

How beautiful, how rich, how lovely seem the words: 

‘Merry Christmas ” 
in this year 1921! How redolent are these words of holly, fir 
and mistletoe! How they chime with good cheer! How bright 
they shine with Yuletide radience! 

It was very hard to keep a smile in “Merry Christmas” 
four years ago. (Gracious! is it four years since those dreadful 
days?) Through all the mad struggle music did more than 
anything else to keep us sweet, and fortify our hopes for the 
revival of that brotherhood which is the definition of Christi- 
anity in its highest sense. 

Christmas—the hour of supreme joy, the ‘lad day of the 
year, when trouble is forgotten and hate b: shished' Musie does 
much to make it that. i 

See to it that music gladdens your own Christmas. In this 
issue Lieutenant Commander Sousa, who has reason for great 
Christmas rejoicing because of his splendid recovery from what 
might easily have been a fatal accident, tells why “Music, Is An 
ive AL CuristMAs Present.” Note that he does not mean 
merely gifts of pieces, records, books, ete., but gifts of lessons, 
‘instruments, tickets for performances, scholarships, everything 
pertaining to music. Get your friends and pupils to read his 
pertinent and original remarks. It will help to make your whole 
year more musical. 

Again, Christmas is never Christmas without the real 
Christmas spirit of brotherhood. How can we send out- our 
Christmas greetings so that Erupr friends in London, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Nome, Melbourne, Munich, Johannesburg, Van- 
couver, Rome, Toronto, Vienna, Calcutta, Dublin, Tokio, 
Shanghai, Petrograd, Christiania, Auckland or in every city, 
town and hamlet in our own blessed homeland will really feel 
that we would like to shake them by the hand, snk into their 
eyes and say with all our hearts: 


A Harry Curistmas To Everyroxre or You. 


Never Too Late 


Prosasty the most miserable person is he who sits idly in 
contemplation of lost oppportunities reciting Whittier’s famous 
lines : 

“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been! ” 

Musicians and students when-they pass their earliest youth 
spend many despairing days as they witness others of their 
own years bursting forth in triumph after triumph. 

What are you going to do about it? 

You cannot alter the past; but you can alter the future, 
if you stop moping and get down to the real sacrifices and 
the real work that produce results. | 

Few things are impossible. If you have not acquired a 
sufficient technic in your youth it will be tremendously difficult 
for you to make progress in later years. And yet we have 
known of some who have. pute 

It is a fact that the nerve, muscle and brain training in 
music received in childhood facilitates later performance; but 


think of the thousands who had the best éf all there was to have 


and who have never made use of it. 
To think that one cannot advance technieally after the 


age of twenty or thirty is absurd. De Pachmann virtually — 


revolutionized his technic after he was fifty ; it called for enorm- 
ous work, but he was willing to pay the price. If you feel 
that the technical barriers are too high, then remember that 
there are many other musical channels in which you may move 
ahead as fast as your energy and persistance will propel you. 

The main thing is to get about it. Wipe yesterday from 
your mind as the waves wipe the images from the sand. Today 
is the thing, whether you are eighteen or eighty. Forget Whit- 
tier’s morose lines, and remember this beautiful thought from 
Longfellow: 


Ah, nothing is too late— 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles wrote his grand “Oedi- 
pus” and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than four score years; 

And Theophrastus at four score and ten 

Had begun his “Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer at Woodstock, with the nightingales, ° 

At sixty wrote the “Canterbury Tales.” 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed “Faust” when eighty years were past. 

What then? Shall we sit idly down and say, 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky ts filled with stars invisible by day. 


The Music of the Ancients 


WHEN we get right down to facts we know little or nothing 
of what the music of the ancients really was. We know that 
they had music, that they enjoyed music, and that they 
had many instruments which are represented by similar instru- 
ments to-day. But what they really sang and played is largely 
a matter of conjecture. This is because there was little or 
nothing in the way of putting down music until about the 
year 1000. Before that time music passed on through the 
generations orally. Even at this day collectors are striving to 
save some of the old English and Irish folk-songs which have 
never been recorded. There is a wealth of this material which 
might have been entirely lost save for these enthusiasts. 


Probably much of the monophonic melody of the orient 
is very ancient—possibly thousands of years old, but this art 
is so different from the folk melodies of recent civilizations of 
the occident, that we can understand it only with great 


difficulty. 


On the other hand, language written on stone, parch- 
ment, or papyrus is very old. Literature looks back to very 
remote times. Had music had a corresponding notation at 
such a time, how interesting it would be now to learn the tune 
they played around the walls of Jericho, or the langorous music 
of the court of Herod or Rameses. 
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American Musicians and American Labor 


Tuer Etuper does not know enough of the situation which 
has brought about contention and strikes between Unionized 
Musicians and employers in the big cities to warrant comment- 
ing upon the injustice of the matter. Naturally we would be 
prejudiced in favor of the cause of the musicians. THE Etupe 
has fought for years to influence public opinion toward a 
higher wage for musicians ; but the commercially inclined maha- 
gers are, in some instances, loath to give music and the musician 
enough credit for the lure which they bring to the box office. 

. Go back a year or so and remember the old fashioned 
moving-picture show with either a spasmodic pianist, or wheezy 
contrivance falsely dignified as an organ. In the “Nickelo- 
deons” and “Bijou Gems” (Sic) where such musical. malefac- 
tors held forth, music could not help being a negligible part. 

Then Rothapfel and Rienenfeld and others gradually 


commenced to give more and more attention to have fine or- 
chestras and better organs. Riesenfeld of course was a musi- 
cian, having been a former assistant conductor to Mahler. Max 
Karger, another moving picture magnate, had been a virtuoso 
violinist. These men and others like them knew the magic 
drawing power of music. They reached out for small sym- 
phony orchestras and got them; and were rewarded by throngs 
who brought to the box office, not nickles, but quarters, halves 
and dollars. The industry grew prodigiously. Remember, 
however, that it did not commence to expand upon such a huge 
scale until music became a part. For instance, if a band such 
as the Sousa Band can play to $8,000.00 receipts for one per- 
formance at the Hippodrome, it is natural that music of high 
class order will of itself draw wonderfully as an adjunct to 
other entertainment. 


Rich, independent, dictatorial, some of the managers lost 
sight of the goose that laid the golden egg and began to de- 
mand more profits. How shall we get them? Cut down the 
salaries of the musicians. And the result was the strike which 
Allan Lincoln Langley in the Nation describes as a “lockout.” 
In the leading theatres the musicians were receiving $70.00 a 
week, in some instances more, and they resented a cut of 20 per 
cent. Rumor has it that many of the moving picture audiences 
are growing smaller. Providing less music or inferior music 
will certainly not make them larger. Meanwhile the musicians 
in New York under Altschuler and Volpe organized an orches- 
tra of 300 players, hired the Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
and played to sold out houses—wwithout. moving pictures. 

Let us hope that the outcome will benefit both sides, if it 
only serves to bring them to a better understanding of the real 
value of music in the service of the public through every leg- 
itimate channel. 


Industrial Music in Germany 


In July one of the leading German music journals (Zett- 
schrift fiir Musik, founded by Robert Schumann, in 1834), de- 
voted five pages to a description of the methods being employed 
at the famous dye works of Friederich Bayer and Company, to 
foster music in their immense establishment. The firm has erected 
a hall with a seating capacity of one thousand in which it will 
give operatic performances, orchestral concerts, chamber music 
concerts, recitals and music lectures for the benefit of its em- 
ployees. It has already organized a symphony orchestra among 
its employees and is fostering musical education, this being a 
regular part of the educational scheme of its welfare plan. Of 
course this idea of industrial interest in music is nothing new. 
In England the number of industrial choruses and bands is 
startling. However, it is doubtful whether it has ever been 
attempted on such a very large scale. In America we also have 
many fine organizations fathered by corporations. The work 
has been going on for twelve years in the German plant and 
did not entirely succumb even during the deprivations of the 


war. This is the spirit of Germany that we all like to think 


about 


Are the Greatest Conductors Pianists ? 


Last year, the venerable Dr. Frederick Niecks, of Edin- 
burgh, published in the Monthly Musical Record an article 
upon this subject. 


We all know of the gifts of Gabrilowitsch, Ganz and Dam- 
rosch at the keyboard, and we know that Stokowski is an excel- 
lent organist. Mahler was a fine pianist and Emil Pauer often 
played concertos with his orchestra, as did von Biilow, Saint 
Saén and others. 

In Dr. Niecks’ summary of the great pianist conductors 
he places von Weber, Hurimel, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, von 
Biilow, Liszt, Mottl, Hausségger, Bennett and Cowen. On the 
other hand he refers to Henschel and Stockhausen as being es- 
sentially singers. (Henschel plays the piano beautifully.) 
Among violinists he places Spohr, Helmesberger, Davidoff, 
Kreutzer, Habenek, Lamoureux, Pasdeloup, Colonne, Auer and 
many others less known to American readers. Berlioz’ instru- 
ment was the guitar. Bottessini played the double bass. 

While Dr. Niecks does not attempt to draw a conclusion, 
there is one thing that is evident: The composer conductors 
who have been pianists are far better known in the music 
world today than are the violinists. Dr. Niecks might have 
added that the principal instruments of the following conduc- 
tors were: Gerrricke, piano; Litolff, piano; Messager, piano ; 
Theodore Thomas, violin; Dr. Leopord Darmosch, violin; An- 
ton Seidl, piano; Richard Strauss, violin; Hans Richter, French 
Horn; Sir Henry J. Wood, organ; Frederick Stock, violin; 
Victor Herbert, ’cello; Mengelberg, piano; Weingartner, piano; 
Safnov, piano; Coates, piano; Toscanini, ’cello; Nikisch, violin ; 
Sousa, violin. 


Make your own decision, we do not dare! | 


The Passing of the Square Piano 


Some years ago THe Eprror stood in front of a fashion- | 


able apartment building in New York and witnessed a tragedy of 
the heart that was truly pathetic. A widow and two charming 
daughters had been obliged to move from the South to the 
great metropolis. With them, they brought their fine old rose- 
wood square piano. There was the piano, encased in rags, on 
the sidewalk ; and the moving van man explaining to the tearful 
widow that in no possible way other than knocking out part of 
the stone wall could the piano be squeezed into the compartment. 


Thus tolled the knell of the dear old square piano. In 
many instances it was an infinitely better instrument than the 


upright, which, from a standpoint of city congestion, became 


the piano of convenience. If you do not believe this ask any 
of the old time piano men. The old square came in long before 
the advent of the multiple machine methods of manufacturing 
parts. It was a hand-made, love-made musical instrument, 
quite different from any of the quantity production factory 
instruments of some of the inferior makers of today. 


Of course, with time it got tinny and tinkley; but what a 
lovely thing it was for accompanying the voice. It lacked 
brilhance and sonority: but how duleet it could be. 

Fortunately the manufacture of grand pianos, instruments 
logically superior to both the square and the grand, has 
increased enormously in recent years, By reason of their price 
and the fact that they demand a certain amount of real estate, 
they have been the piano de luxe. 


Too Much Speed 


Tue Automobile Clubs in different parts of America have 
been starting a “Too Much Speed” campaign. Printed warning 
hands, labeled “Too Much Speed,” have been distributed with the 
suggestion that they be pasted upon the windshield or upon 
the back of the car as a danger signal to careless drivers. 

The same slogan might be used by thousands of music 
teachers. ‘Too much speed is the cause of much inferior playing. 
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Wzaat is life without its hours of triumph? What is 
the use of all the work, all the struggle, all the effort 
without some few moments when one comes to the 
consciousness that the great goal has been attained? 
You will answer that the really great masters never 
seek this consciousness,—that they never look for 
triumphs any more than does the forest when it flares 
into the autumn fireworks with their gorgeous 
bursts of gold and crimson. There is no doubt that to 
such a simple soul as was Schubert the hour of triumph 
was reached a dozen times a day —each time he com- 
pleted a new masterpiece. These sincere Francois 
Villons of art, live solely for purposes of artistic 
creation. Their greatest happiness is in the production 
of some new work. With others, we find material 
triumphs so intermingled with artistic triumphs that the 
spirit of romance adds a thrill to the great moments 
in their lives. 


From Scissors Grinder to World Renown 


Probably one of the greatest stories of musical 
triumph in the history of the art is that of the famous 
English Conductor Dr. Henry Coward. His father 
was a professional banjoist and minstrel of the type 
known in England as “nigger.” These so called “nigger 
minstrels” were fashione*, after the American Christy 
Minstrels of earlier days. Now a distinctly different 
kind of dialect has grown up around them, so that the 
average American can barely identify it with the 
Southern negro dialect of to-day. In his youth young 
Coward was’ apprenticed to a cutler and spent his days 
at making knives and scissors, at a time when factory 
conditions in England were, to say the least, very dismal. 
The buildings were dirty and grimy and the nours long 
and hard. Once'in a while a worker with an artistic 
inclination would try to brighten up the locality of 
this work-shop by pinning pictures .on the wall. One 
of these was a picture of a castle that Oliver Cromwell 
had dismantled. It excited the boy’s curiosity and he 
asked an old workman: 

“How was it that Cromwell could do so much?” 

The man replied, “My boy, it’s 
because he used ‘is ead; it’s them 
as uses their ’eads as gets on in 
the world.” 

This made such an impres- 
sion upon the youth that he 
actually took up the study 
of heads—phrenology— 
an almost forgotten cal- 
ling by which certain 
“professors” attempted — 
to predict a career by 
means of bumps. 

Next he turned his 
attention to music, study- 
ing the flute and the violin 
and the Tonic—Sol—Fa 
method of sight singing. 
Although he was still an 
apprentice he found time 
in the evenings to do a 
little teaching. Gradually 
his knowledge grew, but 
never at the expense of 
his daily work. When- 
he finished his appren- 
ticeship his knives were 
so fine that they brought 
a price $15.00 apiece— 
remarkably high in those 
days. 

Next he got a position as a pupil-teacher zt a school 
in Scotland at a salary of $100.00 a year: By sleeping 
only five hours a day and working most of his waking 
hours he was enabled to do in comparatively few months 
what took: others years to accomplish. Eventually -he 
secured a post as a teacher at $1000.00 a year and 
retained it until his fortieth year. Then circumstances 
forced him to choose another profession and ke chose 
music. Meanwhile, however, he had done notable 
work ih conducting as a side line. 
- His %reat hour of triumph came when as a conductor 
of the Sheffield Musical Union he made a tour around 
the world, astonishing the musical critics everywhere 
with the remarkable precision and splendid tone quality 
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By DR. ALLAN J. EASTMAN 


“Hail to the Chief Who in Triumph Advances.”,—LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Thrilling Moments in the Lives of Great Musicians 


of his wonderful chorus. Few musicians have received 
such world wide recognition for work as choral directors. 
Few have made such triumphant advances. In 1894 
the Oxford Uuiversity conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Music upon this wonderful conductor, who, forty 
years before, had been working in a trade from which 
few have the will power to escape. 


From a Concertina to a Symphony Orchestra 


The career of Gustave Mahler is not without its tragic 
element because, although he had not many great ar- 
tistic successes in his life, his greatest triumph did 
not come until some time after his death, when 
through the initiative, industry and genius 
of Leopold Stowkowski, his great Symphony 
of a Thousand was produced in a way that 
startled the world. 

Mahler, the son of Jewish parents, was 
born in the little Austrian village of Kalischt. 
His first instrument was a concertina, and 
as a child it is said he followed military 
bands for as much as five miles for 
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the pleasure of hearing music. 

His talent was so marked that in 1875, 
at the age of fifteen, he was admitted to 
the Imperial Conservatory at Vienna. 

There he studied piano playing and 
composition, winning successive prizes 
througout his entire conservatory career. 

’ Later he entered the University of Vienna 
paying particular attention to philosophy 
and history. Friendship with Anton Bruck- 


career. 

Mahler’s genius as a conductor was 
extraordinary. His mind has been called 
“lightning like,” “daemonic” and so it seemed. His 
ability took him from step to step in the ladder of 
success as a leader, but recognition was tardy. Even 
when he came to New York to hold the lucrative 


. positions of Director of the Philharmonic Orchestra 


and of the Metropolitan Opera House, scant attention 
was paid to his works. 

His keyboard ability was altogether unusual. Once the 
writer heard the great Busoni play Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy with orchestra, Mahler conducting. It was a 
masterly performance from the 
virtuoso. A’ few moments later Mahler took the key- 


board of the piano that had been doctored in tone to 
resemble a harpsichord, and conducted a Handel Con- 


THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


ner did much to shape the young man’s. 


standpoint of the 
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certo himself. The difference was that of a great 
composer, — recreating the music at the keyboard. The 
audience was thrilled and showed its enthusiasm with 
uproarious applause. 

‘{ahler was so intense that every waking moment 
found him boiling over with enthusiasm of a. peculiar 
kind He could hate bitterly, and once a prejudice 
fastened upon him it was hard for him to relinquish 

it. Once in his home at the Hotel Savoy in 
New York the writer conversed with 
him upon music in America. He 
‘ was extremely bitter and felt 
that his work was unappreci- 
ated, despite the plaudits of 
the public and the very 
large remuneration paid 
to him. His mind turned 
from one subject to an- 
other with lightning-like 
rapidity, and his power 
of coming to a decision, 
right or wrong, was 
wonderful. He was im- 
patient with the wealthy 
music lover who patro- 
nized music because it 
was “the thing.” He 
regarded his great suc- 
cess as anything but a 
triumph. It is a _ pity 
that he could not have 
lived just a few years 
longer to witness the 
triumphant performances 
of his great “Eighth 
Symphony” by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, given 
at a time when the 
Allies were united in trying to down the governments 
of Germany znd Austria: No work was ever given 
with more elaborate attention, and none was ever re- 
ceived with more acclaim. 


GUSTAVE MAHLER 


From Poverty to Palace 


The contrasts in the life of Beethoven were so 
marked that his whole career is an interesting one. 
A drunken, sour-visaged father kept the family im 
continual poverty. .The mother, on the contrary, was 
famed for her amiable disposition. The famous son 
was a peculiar mixture of these two characteristics. In 
his early life his circumstarces were so strained that 
he was forced to live in a garret. His first positions . 
brought him’ no salary, but the chance to gain ex- 
perience, and when he was able to earn $75.00 a year 
he was in the seventh heaven of delight. If it had not 
been for the kindness of many friends it would have 
been impossible for him even to exist. 

His genius was so obvious and his accomplishments 


so unusual that it was not long before he was able to 


move to Vienna where his income increased accordingly. 
Beethoven reveled in Vienna as a fish revels in the 
sea. The music life was so much more active there 
than in the small city of Bonn, and an immediate 
difference was noticed in his product. 

The wonderful expansion of his genius in the ensuing 
years began to attract: world-wide attention. Probably 
it reached its appropriate climax in 1824 when at the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, his great Ninth 
Symphony was produced for the’ first time. Although 
the production was said to have been altogether unwor- 
thy, the public was anxious to show its appreciation of 
Beethoven and arranged for what was supposed to be 
an ovation. It really turned out to be a riot of applause, 
which came so near ending the performance that the 
police were called in to interfere. In those days this 
work was in many respects far beyond the technical 
ability of many of the players. In Paris the conductcr 
Habeneck was not satisfied to give it a public presen- 
tation until it had been rehearsed for three years. 

Could the wonderful excitement which attended the 
performance of the Symphony in 1824 have been called 
a triumph? As a matter of fact there was a tragic 
element about it which few can forget. Beethoven, 
although only fifty-four years of age, was now becom- 
ing an old man in appearance. He was so nearly stone. 
deaf that it was necessary for his friend Fraulein 


— 
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Unger to turn him around so that he might see the 
applause he could not hear. The cost of the concert 
was so great that Beethoven received very little, and 
the criticisms were so trying that the great master was 
greatly upset, refused to eat, and went to bed without 
changing his clothes. 


- From Asylum Director to the Birmingham Festival 


The career of Sir Edward Elgar is one of the most 
unusual of all the English composers. The high regard 
of definite academic training, which is so deep seated 
in the minds of all Englishmen, has led to a wide- 
spread and very thorough kind of musical education, 
of which Great Britain may justly be proud. Most 
of the English masters of note have been schooled very 
severely, or as one wit put it “very exhaustively.” 

Elgar, on the contrary, was largely self- ‘taught. His 
father was a music dealer and an organist in a Roman 
Catholic Church in Worcester, His means were decidedly 
modest, and according to Sir Edward’s biographer, 
(R. J. Buckley), the lad “enjoyed no exceptional opportu- 
nities, no unusual privileges. At an early age he was 
sent to a ladies’ school where he took pianoforte lessons, 
between which slight instruction and the hints on violin 
technique he received from a Mr. Frederick Spray, 


there was a great gulf fixed. No teacher took him | 


over systematic courses of scales and studies; no 
learned mentor supervised his exercises in harmony, 
counterpoint, canon and fugue. He heard no lectures 
on musical form, received no practical hints on orches- 
tration. From the five finger exercises of the ladies’ 
school to the lessons. of Mr. Spray stretched a desert, 
arid of regular musical instruction.” 

The boy discovered a pile of forgotten books in a 
stable loft, and with this provender he developed his 
cultural progress. For a time, however, he did study 
violin occasionally with the well-known London teacher 
Politzer. This, and the process of absorption from 
association with his father at the organ, and after, with 
the coteries of musical friends that seem to breed in 
music shops, made the educational background for the 
greatest composer England has produced since Purcell. 
According to his countrymen’s accepted standards of 
musical education, his was dreadfully irregular and 
altogether unlikely to produce those substantial results 
which British academic musicians prize so highly. 

His studies in harmony consisted of the close perusal 
of various books upon the art, notably those of Catel, 
Cherubini, Stainer, and the special articles in the Grove 
Dictionary. While the ordinary student has the habit 
of reading over such things, Elgar delved deep and 
came up with the real pearls of truth. For instance— 
having no self-explanatory book on form he took 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony as his model and wrote 
a Symphony of his own, following the general design 
of the great master’s work measure for measure, but 
with original themes. Everything was done in this 
painstaking, laborious fashion. 

At the age of twenty-two he became conductor of 
the band of the Worcester County Lunatic Asylum. 
It happened that the combination of instruments at his 
disposal was a most extraordinary and unusual one, 
making arrangements extremely difficult. Elgar, how- 
ever, faced this problem with delight and the very 
difficulty of the work made it all the more interesting 
for him. 

It is hard to think of a man with such a beginning 
having the persistency to keep ahead until he had virtu- 
ally revolutionized the standards of oratorio in England, 
received the degree of Doctor of Music from Cam- 
bridge, (1900), and was knighted in 1904. Once he 
said to his biographer: “I sometimes think that if I 
had been rather persevering I should never have done 


anything at all.” 


Elgar’s greatest hour of triumph came with the pro- 
duction of The Dream of Gerontius in 1900. Prior to 
that time his works had attracted wide attention, but 
with the new masterpiece was to come world-wide 
recognition. German leaders identified it at once as 
an “opus” and the performances at Dusseldorf and 
with the Lower Rhine Festival indicated to British 
critics that at last one of the group of English com- 
posers was to be ranked by foreign judges with the 
greatest of contemporary masters. 


From Failure to Stardom 

Probably there never was a more miserable girl than 
Jenny Lind when she went to the great voice teacher 
Manuel Garcia in 1841. Jenny Lind was now twenty- 
one and had sung since she.was nine. So pronounced 
had been her success that she had already been made 
the court singer of Sweden and a member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Music. She went to 
Garcia in despair because she realized that her voice 
instead of growing better was growing rapidly worse. 


writer of this article was present. 


In her own words it was “harsh and unbending.” 


“ 


Garcia pronounced it “worn out” from over-use. He 
told the forlorn girl that rest, and rest only, could 
restore her lost powers, Gradually it came back and 
she was able to wrench success from failure. _ 

From the depths of melancholy she found herself 
lifted from triumph to triumph until she became a 
world craze. In London the demand for seats to hear 
the great Swedish nightingale was so great that often 
titled ladies were obliged to sit on the outer stairs, 
unable to see the stage or the singer, but glad of the 
privilege of hearing this artist whose “ thrilling” tones 
from B below middle C to G one octave above the staff 
were the musical sensation of the day, Barnum was 
not slow to recognize the success of Jenny Lind, and 
although he employed every imaginable means to make 
her coming to the United States a kind of business 
triumph, it was altogether unnecessary, because her 
fame had already reached America—then just awak- 
ening to the delights of musical art. No Queen was 
ever attended upon arrival with more ceremony. 
Barnum took care of that. However, long after she 
had left the management of Barnum in disgust over his 
circus methods, the American people learned to love 
and revere her for her goodness and for her ex- 
quisite art. 


From Starvation to a Premiership 


Probably the most sensationally success triumph in 
all music is that of Jan Ignace Paderewski. The son 
of a Siberian exile, Paderewski was born at Podolia 
in Southwest Russia in 1860. His father, a gentleman 
farmer reduced by cruel Russian persecution of the 


~ Poles, implanted in his son that hatred for the enemies 


of his native land that remained with him until the 
day of glory when he found his country liberated. 

Dire necessity was the moving force which drove 
Paderewski from the ranks of the mediocre to real great- 
ness. It is reported that at the start his technic was 
lacking in so many attributes that when he came to a 
difficult passage he formed the habit of improvising when 
he could not master the intricacies. After his pre- 
liminary education at the Warsaw Conservatory he 
decided to become a composer, and it was more as a 
composer than as a pianist that he made -his first ap- 
pearances in public. When he was eighteen’ he was 
appointed a professor at the Conservatory at Warsaw, 
and one year later he married. Another year found him 
a widower with a little child destined to be an invalid 
for life. As a teacher he was obliged to work from 
morning till night, and his earnings were so small that it 
was reported he was actually in privation. He has 
confessed that his life was that of a slave. He is 
quoted as saying :““One day I asked myself why I fol- 
lowed such an arduous profession, and so I decided 
to go to Leschetizky in Vienna and become a performer, 
since in that way I should work hard a few years and 


afterwards have a life of ease, to devote myself to com- 
_ position as I pleased.” 


At the age of twenty-three he sectired a position as 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing at the Conservatory 
at Strasburg where it is reported his fee for lessons 
was twenty-five cents. There he met Modjeska, the 


great Polish actress, who aided him through much of | 


his future life. When he was twenty-six he realized 
his dream and went to Leschetizky to study. 

His progress thereafter was peculiar, In 1888 he 
made his Parisian début in the Salle Erard before a 
very small audience. Lamoureux and Colonne, who 
were present, were immensely impressed and engaged 
him for concerts. In London, the announcement of 
Paderewski as “The Lion of the Paris Season” together 
with his long golden locks made the critics skeptical in 
advance. His work was admitedly an artistic success, 
but his total profits from his first London recitals were 
only a little over $1000.00. In. New York he met a 
similar reception at his opening concert, at which the 
The great hall was 
only partially full. The critics however, notably Mr. 
Henry TT. Finck, identified Paderewski at once as 
another master pianist destined to rank in musical 
history with Liszt and Rubinstein. Thereafter his 
success was accumulative and enormous. His fortune 
rose to millions and the musical world bowed at his feet. 
With it all however he could not banish from his mind 
the thought that his native land was still in bondage. 
Finally came the great war, liberating Poland, granting 
Paderewski one of the prominent seats at the Peace 
Table, and awarding him the Premiership of his country. 
Was ever such a triumph bestowed upon a musician, who 
only a few years before had been starving under the 
rule of an oppressor? 

Caruso was anything but a success at his first ap- 
pearances. Paderewski taught at Strassburg for twenty- 
five cents a lesson. Wagner “starved” in Paris doing 
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the cheapest kind of hack work. It would seem that 
success was paved with the rocks of despair. To 
some — very, very few—it has come without apparent 
effort, but to most, it is the result of enormous industry, 
terrific determination, unending perseverance and a God- 
given faith in one’s ability to make good. 


200 or 200,000 


WHEN Italy’s greatest singer Caruso was buried at 
Naples, 200,000 people lined the streets as the cortege, 
led by the sumptuous golden state funeral coach drawn 
by six horses, carried the artist on his last journey. 
In Philadelphia, when David Bispham’s funeral took 
place scant 200 friends attended the very quiet and im- 
pressive ceremonies. Yet Bispham was regarded by 
many as the greatest singer born on American soil, and 
he had had an international career,enjoyed by few men. 
Is this an indication of the comparative difference be- 
tween popular musical appreciation in America and in 
Italy? Caruso it should be remembered spent far the 
larger part of his artistic career in America, and sang 
far more frequently here than in Italy. Bispham, will 
nevertheless remain a permanent figure in American 
musical art. 


Tchaikowsky on Brahms 


TcHAIKOWSKY, the Russian giant, did not take kindly 
to the music of Brahms, although he admired the sim- 
plicity and the sincerity of the man, Tchaikowsky was 
nothing if not frank. His remarks are most interesting. 


“It is impossible in listening to Brahms’s music to 


say that it is weak or unremarkable. His style is always 
elevated. Unlike all our contemporary musicians, 
he never has recourse to purely external effects; he 
never attempts to astonish us, to strike us by some 
new and brilliant orchestral combination; nor do we 
meet in his music with anything trivial or directly 
imitative. It is all very serious, very distinguished, 
apparently even original, but in spite of all this the 
chief thing is lacking—beauty! This is my view of 
Brahms, and as far as I know it is shared by all 
Russian composers and all the musical public of 
Russia. A few years ago, when I frankly expressed 


my opinion of Brahms to Hans von Bilow, he 


replied: ‘Wait awhile, the time will come when 
you will enter into the depth and beauty of Brahms. 
Like you, it was long before I understood him, but 
gradually I was blessed by the revelation of his 
genius. It will be the same with you.’ And still I 
wait; but the revelation tarries. I deeply revere the 
artistic personality of Brahms. I bow to the actual 
purity of his musical tendencies, and admire his firm 
and proud renunciation of all the tricks which 
solemnise the Wagnerian cult, and in a much less 
degree the worship of Liszt, but I do not care for his 
music.” 


The Value of Written Work 
By Mae-Aileen Erb 


To. develop Seaton, to gain accuracy, and to 
insure a complete understanding of musical notation, 
there is no better practice for the young student than 
plenty of written work. In the first lesson this natu- 
rally would consist of writing the different kinds of 
notes and rests, followed by note writing on the staves. 
and later, above and below the staves as well. Then 
would come the writing of time measures in the various 
meters. After writing these original exercises, the 


| pupil would derive further benefit from them by tap- 


ping them at the table in time to the metronome. 

The writing from memory, first of all, of simple little 
melodies, then later, of pieces below the pupil’s grade. 
affords splendid mental training, and should be continued 
into the advanced study. To have a piece. so mentally 
visualized that it can be not only played but also written 
from memory, will give him a feeling of mastery over 
the composition that will fully repay the effort. 

When the scales: have been written and re-written 
many times, and the pupil thoroughly understands 
which notes are the tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
of a scale, transposition may be introduced, using his 
earliest little pieces and studies for this-work. Just 
a few measures at a time will be sufficient, in order 
not to tire the child. As the understanding increases 
the assignment may be lengthened. The pupil should 
endeavor also to transpose at the piano. He will enjoy 
hearing and learning the different tonal effects of each 
key. Transposition should be continued throughout his 
music study. | 
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“THE idea of making music a Christmas PTD} » AI i 
present has no element of originality in it at BARS lla 3 
this date. For years music has been making WIEN OS “aN tage . Bs Se 
such strides in America, and the army of Ye % PRESSE Zor Yee i 
people who love music has been growing h! 08 Rb~toF , —_ 
so rapidly, that at Christmas time the de- 3A} 
partment stores display everything from ‘ 


a grand piano to a mouth organ as possible AH | 
Christmas presents, just as they used to f 
display bookcases, clocks, shaving mugs 
and the endless procession of slippers for 
pater familias. tf 

“But it is not this kind of a Christmas By 
present I am thinking of now. I know a att 
musician, whose name is very familiar to 
the readers of THe Etupr, who recently re 
told me that his start in music was due at D, $ 
the very first to a present of a term of v 
music lessons, made to him one Christmas Gy, 
time by his beloved grandmother. If I re- afte 
member correctly, he said that the cost A} 
was twelve dollars. From this start came 
the training which has enabled this man 
to train scores of other musicians, 
inspire and help thousands, and serve with the rest of 
us in endeavoring to raise musical standards in our 
country: ‘Twelve dollars! Rather an unusual corner- 
stone for a very large structure! 

“There are just now thousands of parents, uncles and 
aunts wondering what kind of a present to select for 
Mary or John. In all probability they will invest in 
many things which are not only dispensable, but which 
may be detrimental. Who knows that a gift of a term 
or a year in music may not mean the selection of a 
career for the young man or woman! Music in these 
days is by no means a calling to belittle. 


The Emancipation of the Professions 


“We have witnessed during the last fifty years what 
might be termed the emancipation of the professions. 
By this I mean the commercial emancipation. The 
lawyer was the first to establish his status, largely be- 
cause he fought for it. The doctor, who a hundred 
years ago was content to bleed his patients, give them 
some nostrum and a little hot water, has now developed 
his science to an amazing degree, and commands enor- 
mous fees for his services. Notice that in these two 
professions, as in all others, the remuneration has de- 
pended upon what the professional man has to give, 
and what the public has most demanded. 

“Music is possibly the last of the professions to de- 
velop a commercial value. Only a hundred years ago 
in the days of Beethoven and Schubert, in Europe its 
commercial value was nil, or nearly that. The musician 
was expected to pour out his wealth in the most bounte- 
ous manner and receive a pittance. Now the whole sit- 
uation has changed because of the enormous demand 
for music of all kinds, resulting in great progress in 
the art in the welfare of the musician, to say nothing 
of the development of one of the largest industries in 
America. 

“Whether it is beneficial for the art or not the musi- 
cian now receives excellent remuneration for his ser- 
vices. | 
“There never seems to be any suspicion that huge fees 
will injure the status of the scientist, the jurist or the 
doctor, but because musicians were paid such beggarly 
fees for so long, the exploiters of art seem to fear that 
they will become tainted if they are not cheated of their 
just deserts. 

“When I was little more than a boy I played the 
violin in a theatre, Music at that time was looked upon 
as a highly precarious occupation. The musician. was 
expected to give his services. If he did not he was 
queer or discourteous. There was a man in Washing- 
ton at that time who had suddenly grown wealthy 
through the simple expedient of furnishing shoes for 
the government during the civil war, and substituting 
paper for leather in the soles. The people despised 
him as a profiteer always ready to trick the public or 
any of his friends when the opportunity presented 
itself. Once he arranged a party at his house and in- 
vited me, underlining the words, ‘please bring your 
violin’ I realized that such a man wanted me for my 
ability to play and was unwilling to pay for it. Ac- 
cordingly I wrote to him: ‘I am very sorry that I 
cannot come, but I shall be glad to send the violin if 
you wish it. The only way to bring such a man as 
that to a proper understanding of music is to make him 
pay and pay well for it. As long as he got it for noth- 
ing he had little respect for the musical profession. He 
would never have asked his butcher to come around 
for the evening and bring around a pound of steak. 

“A few years ago there was an altogether false con- 
tion of art, a kind of affected squeamishness about 
money, which held back much musical progress in Am- 


Music, 
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erica. Recognise music as a profession on a rank with 
every other profession and deserving adequate remunera- 
tion at all times and the art side will take care of itself. 
There never was a time when music stood so high in 
public estimation, and all musicians are benefiting by it. 
Melzer, the critic, wrote on the first night of my oper- 
etta The Bride Elect: “To think that a man in this day 
writing a comic opera can make $100,000 from it while 
Bizet could have died of want a few weeks after the 
production of his Carmen, All of this preamble is to 
convince THE Etupe reader of one thing: The so-called 
and greatly deplored commercial value of music in this 
day is really an element in convincing the greater ma- 
jority of the public that the profession is ‘worth while.’ 
As long as it was looked upon as a fashionable pastime 
for young ladies, it was impossible to get the average 
American father to regard it seriously as a profession 
for his son. 


Turn to Music 


“It is for this reason that many parents and friends 
who desire to make a Christmas present turn to music 
lessons, musical instruments, talking machine records, 
books, tickets for concerts, sheet music and so forth. 


Unlike many presents that lose their value in a few. 


weeks, music often lasts a lifetime. Very little in the 
way of musical education is wasted. Even though the 
student has not the slightest thought of music as a pro- 


- fession, unless he is hopeless stupid, he will acquire a 


mental training and an artistic taste that will stay with 
him all the rest of his days and add unlimited happiness 
to his life. How can one possibly make a more delight- 
ful present than one of this sort? 

“But, persists the very material father, ‘I don’t want 
to bother with music as a present for my boy. I want 
something practical.’ He probably does not realize that 
the very cigar which he is puffing was made in a factory 
in Cuba in which the workers insist upon being supplied 
with music while they work. For years there have been 
trained singers employed in some industries to perform 
during the working hours. Practical fathers should 
know that there is nothing like music for speeding up 
the worker. The singing worker is happy and always 
has been. In the Fiji Islands I remember the natives 
who were employed to load coal. Singing was as much 
a part of their working equipment as their brawny 
muscles. Without song it would unquestionably have 
taken a much longer time to load the ship. What does 
practical father think of that? Music in industry is a 


“Can you think of any- 
thing which brings more 
real joy, more genuine 
delight to more people 


than music? 

“Make this a musical 
Christmas and it will be 
a joyous Christmas.” 
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kind of human lubrication preventing so- 
ciological friction. : 

“Of course there is a great deal of 
nonsense about the place that thusic oc- 
cupies in the scheme of affairs. I have 
never thought it was the greatest thing in 
the world, it would be stupid to make 
such a statement. It seems to me that the 
gs most important man of this or any other 
(faqs time is the scientist, he is the pioneer of 


the age. It is to him that our progress is 
i V; due—particularly to the inventive chem- 
6 ists, the Edisons, the Kelvins, the Roent- 
GY gens, and the Marconis. No one makes a 


bigger contribution to the times than the 
inventive chemist. He is the wizard of 
the centuries, every flavor, every perfume, 
every substance can come out of his 
vig laboratory ; from synthetic rubber or arti- 
{$3} ficial eggs to precious jewels or fabulous 
‘ explosives. Without great constructive 
minds of this type we would be centuries 
behind in our development. 


The Great Inspiration 


“Music is the most important thing in its place but who 
would be bold enough to say that its place is as impor- 
ant as that of the inventive chemist,—unless by stretch- 
ing a point we may insists that the chemist is himself 
inspired to higher efforts through music, as are workers 
in all walks of life. : 

Here again there is a great deal of cant about the 
moral effects of music,—largely due to that well mean- 
ing English clergyman Hugh R. Haweis who in his 
Music and Morals made many beautiful statements 
hardly born out by facts. Few people who have not 
natural inclinations to lead a better life will be reformed 
through music alone.. Some of the toughest characters 
the world has produced from Nero down to the present 
day have made a hobby of music. Some of the meanest 
fellows I have ever known (one man in particular had 
an eye like a decayed eel) have been proficient musi- 
cians from the technical standpoint and have apparently 
been devoted to their work. No, music makes the weeds 
grow as well as the flowers. 

“Can you think of anything which brings more real 
joy, more genuine delight to more people than music? 
Thousands and thousands of dollars are spent at 
Christmas time on confectionary which is soon for- 
gotten, gifts which soon wear out, but music of the 
best kind lasts for decades and is heard each time 
with renewed joy. Make this a musical Christmas 
and it will be a joyous Christmas.” 

Music is perhaps one of the safest of Christmas pre 
sents to make. The number of people who revel in 
music is astounding. As with all gifts, try to find out 
what the recipient wants. Possibly it may be an oppor- 
tunity to hear a great symphony orchestra, Paderewski, 
Galli-Curci or Kreisler; it may be some favorite piece, 
an album of Beethoven, Mozart, or Chopin, a long 
wished for book; a talking machine record all of which” 
will bring the Christmas spirit back every week of the 
year. 

Most of all let the giving be done so that the spirit 
of Merry Christmas will surround it like an aura of 
Yuletide happiness.” 


Keep Your Methods Fresh 
By Thitéow: Blake 


A story of Napoleon well illustrates my theme. 

One day during the Italian campaign, a common 
chasseur approached him and said: “General, you ought 
to do so and so.” ; 

Napoleon replied: “Hold your peace, you rogue!” 

Doubtless Napoleon wondered if the Austrians had 
divined if he would do that very thing; nevertheless, 
the maneuver which the chasseur recommended was. the 
very same which he had privately resolved to carry 
into execution, and which he carried out. ‘ 

Later Napoleon said: “You must not fight too long 
with the same enemy or he will know all your tricks.” 

One day in a studio a student who was waiting his 
turn to take a lesson said to another: “The Master will 
now do so and so.” : 

The teacher was worried at hearing this. “Is my me- 
thod gone stale that even a pupil can foretell what I 
shall do next?” he asked himself. “If so, then I have 
lost my orginality. I am becoming stereotyped. My 
method of teaching has acquired a mannerism, that sure 
sign of old age. I must revive my methods, adcpt new 
ways of doing things, shake off the fatal fixed manner- 
isms that mean the end of growth. I will start afresh.” 
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Platform Etiquette | 


“1. Will you kindly settle an argument, between 
four musicians? Two maintain that an accompa- 
nist to a singer should play very portly, ‘nd the 
other two that the accompaniment should be solid 
and heavy, a background for the singer to lean on. 

A so-called best accompanist in the city recently 
played so loud .that he ‘drowned’ out the singer’s 
voice at times. Was this correct? 

“2 Should the accompanist precede or follow 
the singer upon the stage? 

“3. Is there any remedy for pupils who read 
correctly but play so slowly it is agony? Is there 
any cure for this? I have tried sight-reading and 
everything I could think of.”’—K. C. 


1. As a general rule, accompaniments should be suf- 
ficiently subdued so that the audience can easily follow 
the melody and understand the words. The ordinary 
harp-like figures in accompaniments should always be 
kept in the background. Where the accompaniment is 
contrapuntally conceived, and where the voice part is 
written as one with others in the accompaniment, there 
should be a nice adjustment so that the accustomed ear 
can follow the melodic figures in the accompaniment, 
and yet the voice or violin not be covered. In operatic 


writing the orchestral score sometimes rises to dramatic | 


heights that seem to swamp all vocal effort. But even 
Wagner, whose works abound in such intensities of 
climax, urgently insisted that the voice should not be 
submerged. To know just how much volume to use in 
“hig climaxes,’ requires great artistic judgment on 
the part of the accompanist. . | 

2. When singer and accompanist are of the same sex, 
the singer enters the stage first. A man accompanist 
-often takes the lady’s hand, preceding and presenting 
her to the audience as she walks upon the platform. 
This, however, is not observed as punctiliously as it 
used to be. A male singer very often politely allows a 
female accompanist to precede him. | 

3. The answer to this must be regulated by the amount 
of the pupil’s talent. Some have so little that they never 
seem to progress beyond a given limited point. The 
only way for you to test your pupil’s capacity is to give 
her simple music which she must work up to tempo. A 
good plan is to play duets with her, forcing her to keep 
up to the tempo you maintain.: The music you endeavor 
to have her work up to tempo must be simple, however. 


A Defective Balance Wheel 


“1. How can I put the finishing touches on my 
pieces? I am a good sight reader, even with 
pieces of sixth and seventh grades. But it seems 
the more I practice the worse my pieces become. 
I practice them slowly all the way through, and 
still they lack polish. I do. accompanying and 
hence need my sight reading. Does this inter- 
fere with the proper practice of pieces? 

2. I have a supple wrist in playing everything 
except octaves. It is all right when I begin, but 
almost immediately begins to stiffen, and soon 
to pain me. My hand is small and I can just 
stretch an octave. How would you advise me to 
practice octaves?”’—S. B. 


1. After practicing a piece for a certain length of time 
it is apt to “go stale,” as the expression is. It is then 
better to drop it for a time after which it will be taken 
up with renewed interest. The principal reason for the 
cotidition you mention, however, I have nearly ‘always 
found to be an unconscious increase of the tempo. As 
players grow familiar with the music and its emotional 
spirit, unconsciously the desire to approximate what 
is felt as the proper movement hastens the speed faster 
than the fingers are ready to accomplish. Even in the 
course of a composition, players will do the same thing, 
beginning at a moderate tempo and immediately begin- 
ning to “speed up” during the first page. Pupils who have 
become a slave to this habit would better practice a 
given amount of time each day with the metronome 
which will force them to maintain the same tempo 
throughout. Accompanying and sight reading will not 
interfere with your regular playing, assuming, of course, 
that you do your usual practice. 

2. Lift your forearm with the hand poised over the edge 
of the table. Let the hand dangle perfectly limp and 
loose. With a slight oscillating movement of the fore- 
arm cause the hand to toss up and down, preserving 
is own relaxed condition, however. With the same 
- motion let it strike against the edge of the table letting 


department. 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “‘How to Teach,”’ 
‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, 
History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 

Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


the fingers draw over the edge each time. Next, with 


the fingers outstretched, as if playing octaves, with a. 


down motion of the wrist let the thumb and fifth 
finger strike on the edge of the table. As soon as you 
understand these two motions study them until you can 
make a combination of the two, a slight fall of forearm 
movement combined with the dangling motion, after- 
wards upon keyboard. Practice the movement until it 
becomes systematic; symmetrical and serviceable. Now 
practice it, chromatically repeating each key eight times. 
If you can place the fourth finger on the black keys, 
so much the better. Lower the wrist for the white 
keys and lift high for the black. Practice several 
times daily, in brief periods in order to avoid fatigue. 
The alternating high and low positions of .wrist aid in 
avoiding strain. This should afford all the artificial 
stretching the normal hand. should need. 


Bach 


“1. Please give the order of study in which the 
Little Preludes of Bach should be taken. Also the 
Two and Three Part Inventions... I understand 
some are omitted. 

2. What would you advise in the case of a pupil 
who is sufficiently advanced to use the pedal, yet 
is so small she cannot reach it. without spoiling 
the position of her hands and arms? Are there 
any pedal studies suitable for children of ten who 
are ready to begin its use?’—L. C 


1. There is no need of changing the order of the Little 
Preludes. Whether it be best .to assign them all to any 
given pupil must be determined by you. Also if there 
are any you do not personally enjoy you should, as a 
teacher, learn to discern whether it be better to omit 
them. The Two Part Inventions may be given in the 
following order: 8—13—14—6—1—10—12—3—4—2. 
The Three Part Inventions, 1—2—7—9—10—12—15. 
Some teachers omit even more, on the ground that the 
enormous increase of piano literature necessitates 
drawing the liné closer. Futhermore, there are some 
pupils who are slow in learning, and have -no intention 
of becoming professional. If the Bach idiom is decid- 
edly repellent to them, it may not be well to keep them 
at them too long. Such pupils often require frequent 
change in order to maintain their interest. 

Z. There is an appliance manufactured to place over 
the pedal for such cases, information in regard to which 
may be obtained by writing the publisher. As_ the 
amount of pedal used by such players as you mention 
is small, teachers are occasionally compelled to let them 
assume temporary awkward positions. There is no need 
of special pedal studies for such pupils, as only its 
simplest manner of use should be taught at that age, 


and plenty of examples will be found in the various ° 


pieces you assign. Most of the articles you see in print 
on the use of the pedal apply to advanced work. 


Looking ‘to Bach 


“T have a pupil recently come to me who has 
only been playing ‘pretty parlor pieces,’ but wish 
to have her begin Bach. Will Preparatory School 
to Bach be suitable? Her wrists are weak. What 
exercises will strengthen them?’—C. M. 


TuE book you mention is entirely suitable. You must 
exercise care, however, and not give an overdose to one 
entirely unfamiliar with the Bach idiom. Mix it in little 
by little with other work. ; 

The practice of the down arm touch in every degree 
of power will serve your purpose with excellent results. 
Place the hands on the edge of the keyboard, the fingers 
holding down E, G, and C. First oscillate the wrist up 


-and down as high and low as possible without removing 
the fingers from the keys. 


cally, counting one for down motion, and two for the up. 
Next let the keys up, but leave the tips of the fingers 
resting on the them. Then practice as before, first with 
short motions, just enough to produce a sound. Then 
increase the force, and later the length of the motion, 
and practice from pianissimo to fortissimo. When this 
can be done well, progress up and down the keyboard 
within the compass of a couple of octaves. Strength to 
both fingers, wrist and forearm will come from this. 


The practice must be continued, however, for several 


months, 


Then practice it rhythmi- - 


A Little Harmony 


“1. I have a pupil who wishes to take up Har- 
mony, but I am unable to teach it. Is there any 
book I could recommend that she may study by 
herself ? 

2. She seems to be excessively shy when play- 
ing before others, and grows worse every time she 
plays in recital. Should I insist upon her play- 
ing in the pupil’s recitals until she overcomes this? 

3. The fourth and fifth fingers of this same pupil 
are not supple. I have tried the slow trill, fingers 
very high, but only stiff fingers result. What is 
best for this?’—M. C. 


1. Harmony Book for Beginners, by Preston Ware 
Orem, will exactly suit your purpose. Meanwhile why 
not study it yourself, also, and in future you will not feel 
so helpless along this line. 

2. Players who are nervous when playing before others 
should always be. given something simple for these ap- 
pearances. Let her polish up some of the pieces that she 
knew some time ago, and possibly this will help. Ner- 
vousness in public is aggravated by the thought that the 
player was affected in the same way at her former ap- 
pearances. Therefore she should seek audiences con- 
stantly in her home circle. It is often a good plan to have 
the pupil whose lesson next follows come a little early, 
and listen to the shy player. Shy pupils are helped by 
playing for each other. 

2. The tendency of the position you describe is to pro- 
duce rigid conditions. It is better to let them practice 
softly and easily with the fingers close to the keys when 
this fault is discerned. Select simple passage-work ex- 
ercises that bring these fingers into play, such as the fol- 
lowing: ascending CDE, DEF, EFG, etc., for a couple 
of octaves; descending EDC, DCB, CBA, etc. Another 
grouping of same letters; CDCE, DEDF, EFEG, etc. 
Descending EDEC, DCDB, CBCA, etc. Use the third, 
fourth and fifth fingers exclusively. Other combinations 
wilt occur to you. Do not try to increase the amount of 
strength used for several weeks. See that the hands and 
fingers remain normal and supple throughout by playing 
very quietly at first. 


The Teacher 


‘1. Should a teacher dominate, or merely ad- 
vise, and stand aside? (My own answer has been: 
It depends entirely upon the student... | 

2. I have a self-taught pupil of twenty-two who 
in many ways tgp exceptionally well, but has 
no knowledge of routine technique of any sort. 
She refuses to study Czerny’s Op. 299, because 
she does not like it. What can she take instead? 

3. She wishes to take up the Mathews books. 
Which number should she begin with? 

4. Her left hand scale and arpeggio work is 
poor, especially in passing thumb in descending. 
What will help this ?’—C. P. 


1. A teacher can obtain little influence over a pupil 
except by dominating, although this may be so managed 
that the pupil never realizes it. The first assumption in 
coming to you for advice and counsel is, that your know- 
ledge is superior, and that the student intends to abide by 
it. Dominance need not mean a disagreeable pre-emin- 
ence, as some people seem to interpret it.. It does not 
mean that you should force your student to study the 
Czerny that is hated. At her age her prejudices are apt 
to be quite fixed, and you may be obliged to approach her 
from a different angle than that to which you are ac- 
customed. Some pupils are so intelligent that merely 
suggestive advice is all they need, and they will grasp 
your meaning like a flash and develop it in their work 
as well. Others are so dull that you can hardly force 
them to understand even by endless repetition of the 
same information. 

2. Selections from Heller’s Op. 46, 45 and 16 will 
give satisfaction. Melodious Studies in Velocity, by 
Sartorio, Op. 380, and Style and Dexterity by the same, 
Op. 902 will please. Another excellent series is Studies 
and Study Pieces, by A. Schmoll, in three books. 

3. Judging by the list of pieces you give, I should 
think your pupil might begin with Book IV of Mathews. 

4. Secure a copy of Cooke’s Mastering the Scales and 
Arpeggios, and you will find in it full directions for 
overcoming the difficulties you mention. Special and pro- 
longed study may be given to the preparatory exercises 
in passing the thumb, both for scales and arpeggios. 
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Tue delightful absurdity of these little 
verses, which many of our readers will 
recognize as part of the Admiral’s song 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera Pina- 
fore, will serve to point a much-needed 
moral: it is obvious that Sir Joseph 
Porter omitted the most essential part 
of that experience which would serve to fit him for the 
of that experience which would serve to fit him for the high 
office he held—the acquirement of a surpassing knowl- 
edge of seamanship and naval tactics. Just so, in most 
biographies of famous musicians, especially such as are 
prepared for popular reading, one finds little or nothing 
said of that thing which in the last analysis really served 
to make them what they became—the long hard hours 
and long patient years of faithful systematic practice. This 
has done untold harm, in at least two different ways: first, 
young persons with a little talent, but “whose wish-bone 
is where their back-bone should be,” get the idea that 
they are destined .to greatness, without being willing to 
go_ through the necessary grind of hard work; second, 
the general public is too apt to imagine musicians to be a 
lazy lot who are able by their fortunate talent, to make 
a living without working. The real facts in the case are 
quite otherwise : those who have become eminent in music 
have invariably begun their studies at an early age, devot- 
ing as much time to them as their health and their degree 
of mental and bodily development allowed, and increas- 
ing that amount of time steadily as they grew older, 
until, during the last few years of their study they were 
working steadily from eight to twelve hours a day. Ata 
rough estimate we might say: one year at half an hour 
*a day, three years at an hour a day, five years at two 
hours a day, three years at four hours a day and three 
years at eight or ten hours a day. Of course this varies 
greatly in individual cases, but on an average is very near 
the truth. 

Some young musicians have had from the very start 
to fight against the prejudices of parents and friends to 
be allowed to study music at all; this was the case with 
Mandel. Others, and this is the more usual situation, 
have been encouraged as long as music was taken up 
merely as an accomplishment, but have met with violent 
opposition as soon as they showed the intention of adopt- 
ing it as a career, Still others, but these chiefly the 
children of professional musicians, like Mozart, are 
shown every help and encouragement from the start. It 
cannot be observed that either class, in the long run, suc- 
ceeds noticeably better than the other's; it lies in the per- 
son himself. Yet the influence of parents is enormous; 
Mendelssohn was very greatly helped by the systematic 
habits of work taught him by his father, a banker. ‘‘Na- 
tural aptitude” serves merely to give one an easier start; 
it by no means does away with the need of labor. 

It will be interesting and instructive to recall what 
little has been recorded of the practice habits of some 
of the Masters, and the conditions under which they 
labored during their apprentice years. 


George Frederick Handel 


Picture to yourself a sturdy, chubby, little fair-haired 
boy, scarcely seven years old, stealing up to the garret 
above, and spending hours at a time picking out tunes 
by ear on an old spinet—a small, portable form of harp- 
sichord—which had been lent him by some kind-hearted 
neighbor, with the connivance of his mother, The boy 
was intensely fond of music, but his father had a very 
low opinion of the art, and did not wish him to know 
anything whatever of it, even as a pastime. One day 
the father set out in a coach to visit an older son who 
was in the employ of the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, and 


How Ae ‘Whastere Practiced 
By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


“IT cleaned the windows and I swept the floor 
And polished up the handle of the big front door; 
I polished that handle so faithfully - 

That now I’m the ruler of the Queen’s Navee!’ 


little George determined to go too. He set out alone on 
foot, behind the carriage, but presently caught on behind, 
and when his father discovered him they were so far on 
their way that he relented and took him along. At Weis- 
senfels he made friends among some musicians of the 
Duke’s chapel, who gave him a chance to try his hand on 
the organ. The Duke, seeing that the boy was a real 
musical genius, prevailed on his father to allow him to 
take up the pursuit of music in earnest, and soon he be- 
came a pupil of Zachau, organist of the cathedral of 
Halle. Here he was kept right busy: besides harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, he studied no less than 
four instruments—the harpsichord, the organ, the violin 
and the oboe. When sufficiently advanced, he was also 
required to compose a sacred motet (a form of anthem 
for chorus of unaccompanied voices) each week. This 
was kept up for over three years; it is probably that the 
greater part of what he composed in these early years 
was of very slight value, but the absolute mastery which 
comes from such a strict and constant .routine was evi- 
dent when, later in life he composed The Messiah and 
other great works. A certain conservatory teacher who 
had trained up many young composers’ who afterward 
lived to make their mark in the world, used to have a 


saying “He who brings much will one day bring some- . 


thing.” 


Ludwig van Beethoven 

We choose this example next, as exhibiting such an en- 
tire contrast to the case of Handel. Young Beethoven’s 
father and grandfather before him were both musicians, 
the grandfather having been a-bass singer and after- 
ward capellmeister (director) in the Court band of the 
Elector of Cologne, and the father a tenor singer in the 
same. The father was a severe, hard man but he re- 
cognized his son’s ability, and not only gave him every 
advantage musically that his poverty would allow, but 
kept a jealous watch over his practice, punishing him se- 
verely for any negligence or omission of his regular 
practice-periods. He attended the public schools until he 
was thirteen, but after that, besides his music-lessons 
from various teachers, he was taught Latin, French and 
Italian by a certain Zambon. While it is difficult to feel 
very kindly toward the elder Beethoven, we should re- 
member that he deserves much credit for training his 
gifted son in habits of industry and application, without 
which, the greatest talents in the world come to nothing. 


Schumann’s Misguided Zeal 

Robert Schumann had lessons at an early age from an 
organist named Kuntzsch — a pedagog of the old school, 
commendably strict and methodical. He practiced reg- 
ularly and faithfully, and made such progress that his 
father entertained plans for putting him under the in- 
struction of no less a person than Carl von Weber (the 
composer of Freischutz, Oberon, etc.). However, as the 
elder Schumann saw the value of a good general educa- 
tion, he was first sent to the Zwickau Gymnasium (the 
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equivalent of our “High School,” but 
before he had completed his course, his 
father died. His guardian looked with 
little sympathy on his musical apsira- 
tions, sending him t the University of 

Leipsic to study law. He attended some 

of the professor’s lectures, but most of 
his time was spent practicing the piano. Curiously 
enough, one of the Law professors, Thibaut by name, 
was a notable devotee of Music, and encouraged young 
Robert in its pursuit. (This however was at Heidelburg, 
as he had changed universities after a year at Leipsic.) 

Before the end of the second year, his mind was made 
up to follow a musical career, and he obtained permission 
to return to Leipsic — not as a university student, but to 
have lessons of Friedrich Wieck, the best piano teacher 
of his day. He also had Harmony lessons of H. Dorn, 
but spent nearly his whole time in piano practice, even 
taking a “dumb keyboard” with him when on a journey 
in order not to miss his technical studies for a single day. 
In later years he used to warn young students against 
such appliances, remarking “One cannot learn to speak 
from the dumb!” It was his hope to become a great 
virtuoso pianist in the course of a couple of years, and 
in his eagerness to attain that end, he reasoned that he 
should attack directly any obviously weak points in his 
technic, and conquer them. For one thing, he felt that 
his fourth fingers lacked independence, so he tried 
practicing with the offending fingers suspended by strings 
from the ceiling. The result was simply.to lame his 
hand permanently and incurably, putting an end to all 
possibility of a pianist’s career. Perhaps, in Schumann‘s 
particular case, it was a blessing in disguise, as it led 
him to concentrate his efforts on becoming a composer 
and a writer on music, in both of which lines he reached 
the highest attainment, but it must have been a bitter 
pill to swallow, at the time. 

The moral of this is: avoid all patent devices and 
clever short-cuts for acquiring technic. They are dan- 
gerous. There is nothing that will take the place of 
adequate time, labor and patience. 


Clara Schumann 

Schumann married Clara Wieck, the daughter of his 
teacher. She was a highly talented pianist, and had 
enjoyed the benefit of most skillful and conscientious 
instruction from-her father. She was very fond of music, 
but her father insisted on so much and so absolutely 
regular practice, that on one occasion she besought him, 
as a special treat, for “just one little day without music!” 

After her marriage, in spite of the demands on her 
time and strength of an increasing family, she managed 
to keep in practice suffently to appear in public occasion- 
ally as a concert player. In later years, when she was 
left a widow, she became a very famous concert player, 
and teacher as well, and it was one of her little satisfac- 
tions in life, to produce her husband’s compositions in 
public — a proceeding which helped greatly in bring- 
ing them into vogue. 

; Pagannini 

This most wonderful and original of all wizards on 
the violin was first, at a very early age, taught the 
mandolin by his father. His remarkable progress on 
that instrument, coupled to the fact that his mother had 
had a dream (which she considered prophetic) that the 
boy was to become the most wonderful violinist in the 
world, led the father to place him under the best violin 
teachers possible to procure. He spent practically the 
whole of every day in practice, and in a very few years 
actually distanced his teachers. By the time he was 
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eleven years old he had begun to appear ‘in public, and 
by the time he was sixteen he broke away from his 
father and embarked on a successful tour of European 
cities as a full-fledged violin virtuoso. But both his 
morals and his general culture were far from well- 
developed, Already at this early age he was addicted to 
gambling and other vices, and often lost all the money 
he made. The price was too great; he had become a 
great artist, it is true, but he was sordidly avaricious, 
ungenerous and sensual. Almost the only really good 
human trait we can discern in him is that he appears to 
have written affectionate and confidential letters to his 
mother, all this while, and that sure of her forgiving 
sympathy, he made no effort to keep her in ignorance 
of his manner of life. When he was twenty-two years 
old he retired for a year, and spent the time in con- 
stant practice, devising new and unheard-of effects on 
his instrument, and originating sensational difficulties, 
only to conquer them. At the end of this time he ap- 
peared again in public, surprising the musical world 
more than ever. A rumor went abroad that he had been 
in prison, and a Paris artist even painted a made-up 
picture of him practicing the violin in a prison cell. 
This was not true, however, and he had really spent the 
year at his parents’ home, 

After this, he appears to have practiced seldom, if at 
all. An admirer (a musical amateur) on one occasion 
followed him several weeks on one of his concert tours, 
stopping at the same hotels, and where possible engag- 
ing an adjoining room, in the hope of hearing him 
practice. One night he heard him picking the strings 
softly with his fingers; looking through the key-hole he 
saw him apparently trying the positions of his left-hand 
fingers for various chords, but he soon got through and 
put back the violin in its case without ever having drawn 
the bow. This is very remarkable, as even such great 
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virtuosos as Paderewski have found regular daily prac- . 


tice a necessity to “keep fit.” The explanation probably 
lies in the excessive and yet well-directed amount of 
practice he went through with at a very early age, as 
well as his natural limberness of finger. What we learn 
very young stays by us. 


Liszt 


Liszt’s father was a steward on one of the estates of 
Count Esterhazy. He was a highly accomplished mu- 
sician, though largely self-taught, and in fact had in ear- 
lier years entertained dreams of devoting himself to the 
art professionally. Therefore, when his little son Franz 
showed a great love for music, it was a joy to him to 
teach him all he knew. It was not necessary to urge 


him to practice, for he kept at it so incessantly that his . 


parents often had to tell him it was time to stop, fearing 
he would injure his health. This in fact happened: by 
the time he was about fourteen he had a nervous break- 
down, and for a long time seemed in danger of being a 
hopeless invalid, but at last his constitution rallied, and 
-he became strong again. Thanks to the financial aid of 
some wealthy friends he was sent to take lessons of 
Czerny, in Vienna. By this time he was already able to 
play the most difficult piano-music written, and he felt 
rather humiliated and dissatisfied at being “put back,” 
as it appeared to him, and compelled to make a system- 
atic study of technic. His father, however like Czerny 
himself, was sensible enough to realize that the boy’s 
playing, though wonderful, was still somewhat raw and 
unfinished, and very properly insisted on young Franz 
practicing exactly as his teacher ordered. In after years 
Liszt understood the wisdom of this, and had reason 
to feel thankful. We do not know how many hours a 
day he practiced, but it certainly was up to the very limit 
of his strength, for a few years later:he had. another 
break-down, very much like the first, but not so long 
lasting. About this time, too, his father died, which na- 
turally affected him deeply. While he was recovering 
from this illness, he devoted his time to general reading, 
of an improving sort, endeavoring to broaden his general 
culture, which had of course been a little neglected 
through too exclusive devotion to the study of music. 
His mind, too, took a serious and religious bent, and he 
wished very much to become a priest, but his father-con- 
fessor counselled him that music was his true vocation. 

In the course of the next few years we see him at- 
taining to fame as a piano virtuoso—first in Paris, and 
afterward all over Europe. Hearing Pagannini’s won- 
derful performances on the violin, he was seized with 
ambition to originate equally new and striking effects on 
his own instrument, the piano, and labored night and 
day to perfect what has been called a “transcendental 
technic.” One of his first efforts in this direction was 
to transcribe for the piano six of Pagannini’s Caprices, 
not arranging them with the literalness of hack arrang- 
ers, but translating them into wonderfully brilliant piano 
solos, in which the proper idiom of piano-music replaced 
the proper idiom of violin-music. 


Liszt was as great a pianist as Pagannini was a violin- 
ist, and he was a far greater man; he was as generous 
as Pagnnini was selfish, and though his morals, at one 
period of his career, were hardly of a Puritanic strict- 
ness, he never did a mean thing in his life. Then too, re- 
alizing that his extreme devotion of energy to the study 
of the key-board bid fair to make him narrow, he did 
his best to remedy that defect by reading and study. As 
to his exact habits of practice, after he had become a 
finished artist, we have no reliable information, but one 
curious fact is recorded by a pupil: He had (besides his 
usual instrument) a piano for practice purposes, which 
had an uncommonly hard touch, This was doubtless for 
the purpose of strengthening the fingers, but it is im- 
possible to say just how much or how little he used it. 

Exceptional Sorts of Practice 

In our own day there have been at least two very re- 
markable exceptions to the ordinary routine in musical 
education: Harold Bauer, the pianist, and Amelita Galli- 
Curci, the singer. Harold Bauer was first a violinist, 
trained by good teachers, and bid fair to be a reasonably 
successful one, but after some reverses turned his at- 
tention to the piano, on which he achieved the greatest 
success, although almost wholly self-taught. Madame 
Galli-Curci was at first educated for a pianist, and was 
practically self-taught as singer. In both cases, the chief 
technical study that they did in their new department of 
musical art, was not. technic independent of music, but 
technic solely in reference to the musical requirements of 
the piece they were studying. In other words, they con- 
centrated on each particular difficulty as they met it, 
instead of doing a lot of arbitrary and conventional ex- 
ercises. 

The young student, however, should not blindly take 
this for an example as the conditions are by no means 
the same: These persons were not mere clever begin- 
ners finding a “short cut,’ but mature artists, whose sole 
task was to change from one medium to another. A 
good pen-and-ink artist would have many things to learn 
should he change to oil painting, but he would not have 
to begin back at the elementary study of drawing. Just 
so with an experienced musician who takes up a new 
instrument. 7 

It is the testimony of 99 per cent. of all the great mu- 
sical artists that the study of scales, arpeggios and other 
routine exercises is the indispensible foundation of all 
finished and brilliant execution, as well as a help to a 
sound musicianship. See Cooke’s Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing, somewhere in nearly every chapter, but espec- 
ially in the contribution of Alexander Lambert, headed 
Profitable Practice versus Wasted Practice. 

Practice what is difficult. Play what is Easy. One 
of the chief ends of practice is to render difficult things 
easy, which can only happen when by much repetition 
the doing of them becomes almost instinctive. The great 
violinist Sarasate, whose tone was so beautifully clear 
and etherial that it had no suggestion of cat gut and 
rosin, but seemed to form itself directly in the air, was 
fastidious in this matter, almost to exaggeration. He 
would not play a piece in public until every part of it 
seemed easy to him. To the writer’s personal knawledge, 


‘he held off from playing Ernst’s Othello Fantasie in 


public until he had practiced it, off and on, for twenjy 
years! During all these twenty years he was already 
considered one of the greatest living violinists, and pro- 
bably would have been able to “get by” with the piece 
had he chosen to risk it. 
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*‘Sore Let and Hindered’”’ 


Pupils who come to a lesson complaining that they 
were hindered from practice because of company in the 
house, or some similar reason, should remember that the 
great masters probably went through all these same 
troubles in their youth, but managed through strong will 
and resourcefulness not to be too much hindered by 
them. One of the leading musicians of England, (who is 
still living, and perhaps would prefer not to have his 
name mentioned in this connection), gave an amusing 
account to some intimate friends of how he once se- 
cured quiet for the proper study of his harmony lesson 
by locking himself into the bath-room, to the great in- 
dignation of the rest of the somewhat numerous house- 
hold! 

Schubert often had to avail himself of the courtesy 
of friends for the use of a piano to practice. Exam- 
ples might be multiplied, but it is not necessary— 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


Practical Deductions 


On considering what we know of how the masters 
practiced, the following points seem to stand out most 
prominently : 


:, There is nothing that will take the place of steady, 
prosaic hard work, several hours a day, for a long 
period of years. 


2. The earlier such work is begun, and a habit form- 
ed, the greater the results. Many of the masters began 
at such an early age that when grown up they could 


not remember a time when they had not learned to 


read music. Technic, too, mastered in early years, 
stays by one better, and although a certain amount of 
daily systematic practice is necessary to “keep. fit,” yet 
a much smaller amount answers the purpose if one has 
attained proficiency in early youth. 


3. Excessive practice—beyond the limit of recupera- 
tion by a good night’s rest—is apt to defeat its own 
end, and bring on a break-down. (The same thing is 
known to athletes as “going stale’). One must ob- 
serve moderation, yet without making “moderation” an 
excuse for indolence. ° : 


4. Exclusive devotion to the practice of music cannot 
develop the whole personality. A good general educa- 
tion is much to be desired, but in default of this, one 
may do a great deal for himself by reading good litera- 
ture, as did Liszt, for instance. 


5. Although the actual work of practice is by neces- 
sity done alone by oneself, yet the reactions of mu- 
sicians on each other by force of example are too 
valuable to be dispensed with. Bach, in his youth, went 
many a weary mile on foot to listen to the great organ- 
ist Buxtehude. Liszt found a great inspiration for his 
piano-playing in hearing Pagannini’s miraculous feats 
on the violin. Ole Bull rectified his faulty cantabile 
playing, which he had come to realize was his only 
weak point, by listening to Italian opera singers. That 
is really what is meant by the rather elusive term “a 
musical atmosphere.” It means the constant opportunity 
for musicians to react on each other and learn from 
each other, consciously or unconsciously. To enjoy this 
advantage, one must be where musicians are good and 
plenty. 


Seven Rules for Position at the Keyboard 


By Frederick Cromweed 


Prano students, are you honestly satisfied with your 
progress? If not, perhaps your trouble comes from a 
faulty position at the instrument. To sit is such a com- 
mon thing that, since your first lesson it may not have 
occured to you that there is a right and a wrong way 
to do it. 

In the past season four great virtuosi played solos at 
a joint concert, in connection with a modern reproducing 
piano. Although each artist sat at the same piano, no 
two used the same chair. This alone immediately shows 
the importance of one phase of our subject, the necessity 
of using an adaptable seat. 

Perhaps the following points on “The Pianist’s Sitting 
Position” may prove helpful. 


1. SIT on a chair or stool that is firm in every par- 


ticular, so that you will have an unyielding brace and 
will not be obliged to wiggle and shake from side to 
side. (A steady chair is usually preferable to a revolv- 
ing stool, provided it is of the right height.) 


2. SIT straight, but without stiffness. 
3. SIT far enough away from the piano to allow for 
the proper arm-freedom for any part of the keyboard. 

4. SIT somewhat forward on the chair or stool be- 
cause this posture brings about a more efficient com- 
mand of the energy-centers, 

5. SIT so that the elbows will be on a level with or 
slightly higher than the keyboard. 

6. SIT with the feet on the pedals or by them ready 
for instant use. Occasionally, when the soft pedal is 
not to be used for some time, the left foot may be with- 
drawn to near the seat as a rest to the muscles and a 
brace to sustain the poise of the body. 

7. SIT quietly, with physical as well as mental poise. 
If using notes, keep the eyes as much as possible on the 
printed page. Find the keys by a sense of touch and key- 
board-spacing. 
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Camille Saint- Saéns To. dag mad Yesterday 


By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


EXPERIENCE teaches us that only specializing, in 
music as well as in other branches of human endeavour, 
is likely to bring satisfactory results. That is true in 
our days still more than in former times, as the rami- 
fications of all the different branches of knowledge 
have taken such enormous proportions as to make it 
more and more difficult for human brains to embrace 
all the enormous amount of material. 

‘Universality has almost become a Utopia and only 
produces“Jacks of all trades, masters in none.” 

‘Such being the case in all arts and sciences, our time 
has become one of specialists. Among the painters one 
devotes himself to landscape, the other to figure. 
Among the doctors one specializes in eye, another in 
throat ailments, another again in surgery. Also in our 
art, in music, the one becomes a pianist, another an 
organist, arlother composer of grand opera, another of 
light opera. Some prefer to become an orchestra di- 
rector, others again concert singers or opera singers. 


A Universal Musical Genius 


Saint-Saens however is an exception to the rule. He 


was an electric, almost universal genius and, what is 
surprising, he was excellent in everything musical he 
ever undertook. He is an eminent composer, a famous 
pianist, a distinguished organist, a literateur of great 
merit; and although he had to fight against the pre- 
judice that will not give full credit to one person for 


many different proficiencies,. he succeeded in earning. 


recognition for all his divers accomplishments. Liszt 
recommended his works for production in Weimar; von 
Buelow held him in high estimation as pianist and 
wrote of him: “There does not exist a monument of 
art of whatsoever country, school, or epoch that Saint- 
Saéns has not thoroughly studied. When we came to 
talk about the symphonies of Schumann, I was aston- 
ished to hear him reproduce them at the piano with 
such an amount of facility and exactitude, that I re- 
mained dumbfounded in comparing this prodigious 
memory with my own, which is thought so much of.” 
. Wagner drank once to the health of Saint-Saéns 
whom he qualified as the greatest living French com- 
poser. 

- Gounod wrote of his versatility: “He could write 
at will a work in the style of Rossini, of Verdi, of 
Schumann or of Wagner. 

Schuré formulates the following judgment of Saint- 
Saéns: “Nobody possesses more deeply the technical 
science of music, nobody knows better the masters from 
Bach to Liszt, Brahms and Rubinstein, nobody can 
more easily handle all the vocal and instrumental 


forms. Saint-Saéns can say: ‘Nothing musical is 
strange to me.’ He is a multiform and poliphone Pro- 
teus.” 


| | The Dance of Death 

He owes his greatest popularity to his symphonic 
poems, among which the most known is Danse Macabre, 
but his most earnest works are three symphonies, two 
suites, five piano concertos, one cello concerto, three 
violin concertos, a piano quartet, a piano quintet, a sep- 
tet for piano, trumpet and string instruments, and the 
operas Le. timbre d’argent, Samson, Etienne Marcel, 
Henry VIII. 

He was for a great number of years organist of the 
‘Madeleine in Paris. 

Another phenomenon in the iridescent career of this 
exceptional musician is the fact that, although he has 
used to the utmost his mental and physical powers, he 
is now, at 86 years ‘(Saint-Saéns was born 1835) stiff 
full of vitality and energy. 

It will be of great interest to investigate the secret 
of this almost superhuman: activity. Luckily, he has 
given us in his memoirs a wealth of material from 
which we can draw authentic information. 

As a child he was so delicate that the doctors held 
little hope of his living. How fallacious doctors opin- 
ions are! 

His mother was greatly surprised that even as a baby 
he began to listen to every sound, he made the door 
creak and would plant himself in front of the clocks 
to hear them strike. His special delight was in the mu- 


sic of the tea-kettle, a large one which was hung before 
the fire in the dining room. Seated nearby on a small 
stool he used to wait with a lively curiosity for the first 
murmurs of its gentle and varied crescendos. 

At seven he was passed out of his great-aunt’s hands 
to Stamaty, a pupil of Kalkbrenner. Later with Hal- 
evy he made attempts at vocal and instrumental music. 
But he learned more by the absence of the master, for 
when Halevy sent word that he wasn’t coming to the 
class, as was often the case he used to go to the lib- 
rary and there he completed his musical education. 
The amount of music ancient and modern he devoured 
is beyond belief. 

Saint-Saéns was always deeply concerned in the art 
of elocution. He complains about singers making the 
work incomprehensible by not articulating correctly 
the words. And truly one can say that half of the suc- 
cess of a song lies in the distinct enunciation. 

I remember a famous tenor telling me about his sys- 
tem in learning new parts, which consisted chiefly in 
first studying only the words and never tackling the 
music before he had completely mastered the declama- 
tion. 

Mendelssohn in his writings relates that his method 
of composing a song was first of declaiming loud with 
great pathos the words attentively listening to the mod- 
ulation of the voice resulting in a kind of melody. That 
was the basis of the new song. 

Young musicians often complain and not without rea- 
son of the difficulties of their career. It may perhaps 
be useful to remind them that nothing can be reached 
without strenuous labor, and that all the great masters 
had not always beds of roses. 


_ Stupid Prejudices 

Saint-Saéns himself had much to suffer from the 
prejudice that it is impossible to be an operatic com- 
poser, a writer of symphonies, an organist, and a pian- 
ist at the same time. Saint-Saéns relates that Bizet 
played the piano admirably, but he never dared to play 
in public for fear of making his position worse. 

Although educated in the old classic school he show- 
ed in early youth a modern independent spirit. “Much 
talent is lost today,” he writes, “because the young com- 
posers believe that they must obey set rules instead of 
obeying their own inspiration. All illustrious artists 
mocked the critics.” 

His ideas on the morality or immorality of works of 
art are also quite modern. “What would be immoral 
in prose ceases to be immoral in verse, for in poetry 
art follows its own code, and form transcends the sub- 
ject matter. That explains why parents take young 
girls to opera, when if the same piece were played 
without music they would be appalled at the idea. 

What Christian is ever shocked by “La 
Juive,” or Catholic frightened away by “The 
Huguenots ?” 

And, concerning ultramodern methods, he 
writes: “There is no longer any question of 
adding to the old rules new principles which 
are the natural expression of their times, but 
simply of casting aside all rules and every 
restraint.” (What would say the champions 
of ‘Standardization’?)” Everyone ought to 
make his own rules. Music is 
free and unlimited in its liberty 
of expression. There are not per- 
fect chords or false chords. All 
aggregation of notes are legiti- 
mate. They may go further still. 
There seems to be no reason why 
they should linger on the way to 
untrammeled freedom or restrict 
themselves within a scale. The 
boundless empire of sound is at 
their disposal and let them profit 
by it.” 

“A German has written a book to prove 
that the birds sing false. Of course he 
is wrong for they do not sing false. They 
sing outside of scales and it is delightful, 
but it is not man-made art.” 


Comments on the Organ 

Being an eminent organist it is very interesting to 
hear what he has to hay about the “Hope” of the instru- 
ments: “The manifold resources of this marvellous 
instrument are at the command of the organist, obed- 
ient to his slightest wish. These resources are prodigi- 
ous. The compass of the organ far surpasses that of 
all the instruments of the orchestra. The violin alone 
reaches the same height, but with little carrying power. 
As for the lower tones there is no competitor of the 
thirty-two foot pipes which go two octaves below the 
violoncello’s low C. Between the pianissimo which al- 
most reaches the limit where sound ceases and silence 
begins down to a range of formidable and terrifying 
power, every degree of intensity can be obtained from 
this magical instrument. The variety of timbres is 
broad: There are flute stops of various kinds, tonai 
stops that approximate the timbre of stringed instru- 
ments, stops for effecting changes in which each note, 
formed from several pipes bring out simultaneously its 
fundamental and harmonic sounds; stops which serve to 
imitate the instruments of the orchestra, such as trum- 
pet, the clarinet, the bassoon. There are celestial voices 
of several kinds, produced by combination of two sim- 
ultaneous stops which are not tuned in perfect unison. 
Then we have the vox humana, a favourite with the 
public, which is alluring even though it is tremulous and 
nasal, and we have the innumerable combinations of 
all these different stops, with the graduation which may 
be obtained through indefinite commingling of the tones 
of this marvellous palette. Add to this the continual 
breathing of the monster’s lungs which give to the 
sounds an incomparable and inimitable steadiness.” 


Saint-Saéns’ Renown as a Musical Critic of his Time. 

Also as a man he was a very sympathetic figure. He 
was an intimate and faithful friend of the greatest mu- 
sicians of our time, highly appreciated by them and he 
himself not hesitating to warmly praise their excellen- 
cies in his splendid writings. His articles on his con- 
temporaries, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Massenet, Offenbach, 
testify as to his broadmindedness and fraternal feelings 
toward his colleagues in art. His standpoint in art was: 


SAINT-SAENS CONDUCTING 
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“It is not the absence of defects but’ the presence of 
merits which makes works and men great.” 

Young and old musicians should never tire to extract 
precious teachings of wisdom from his life, from his 
critical essays, and from his numerous musical works. 

One could briefly epitomize his career as follows: 

Even as a child listening to every kind of sounds and 
finding a hidden charm in them. 

Devoting most of his time in studying in the library 
ancient and modern music. | 

The tremendous amount of labor connected with his 
ability to reproduce on the piano without music the 
most of the orchestral masterworks of the classics. 

Giving great weight to the art of elocution. 

Not hesitating to try his genius in the most difficult 
branches of musical art and marvellously succeeding in 
aa 

Advocating complete freedom in art and emancipa- 
tion from obsolete rules and laws. 3 

A Great ARTIST AND A LovaBLe MAN. 


Will Piano Exercises Overcome 
Deformities of the Hand? 


By Vivian Gray Morgan 


SomME few months ago a little girl came for lessons. 
The thumb of the left hand was drawn back straight 
across the palm of the hand. She had been told: that 
nothing less than an operation. would bring her hand 
to a normal position. She had studied music for four 
years, with teachers recognized as the best of that city. 
But they had taken the doctor at his word about the 
thumb and so it was left unused. . 

The child had progressed very rapidly considering 
this hinderance. After a few lessons I decided to try 
out a little exercise on the thumb, so talked it over with 
the mother and child. They were anxious to do it. 

At first she practiced only five times (increasing 
gradually to ten and fifteen) putting the thumb on the 
key to which it was nearest. It took some time and 
much patience to accomplish this. When finally she 
could do this, she would try taking two notes (C—then 
D) with the thumb—then E and F. After six months 
of this work she was able to take the complete five fin- 
ger exercise with the left hand. The thumb now laid 
just outside the second finger, with good prospects of 
it’s eventually coming into normal position. Also it 
- came under perfect control, as seemingly there were na 
shortened ligaments or muscles, even though it had been 
out of place from birth. . 

This would seem to offer hope to many who may: be 
unfortunate in having deformities of the hand. 


—_———. 


Liszt’s Business 
DuriNG Lizst’s Italian days he paid a visit to Ven- 


ice where he met a lady of noble birth.. She inquired 


effusively : 

“My dear abbe, how has your business in Italy been 
this season?” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied the great pianist. 

“T asked you how your business had been this year 
in Italy?” | 

“Oh,” answered Liszt, “I leave business to the Bank- 
ers and Diplomats. I am an artist.” 

The amusing part of this was that Liszt, while 
generous to a fault, was an exceedingly good business 
man, and always saw to it that when he dealt with the 
general public he was amply paid for his talents. On 
the other hand, it is said that he received very little 
money for lessons, since he was able to give them gratis 
because of his large earnings in other directions. 


Save Your Breath ! 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 


“OnE — two — three — four; one, and—two, and — 
three, and — four, and,’ droned the poor teacher until 
she was fairly gasping for breath. Then she took a 
“new wind,’ and.started over “one—two,” etc. She 
repeated this during one lesson after another throughout 
the whole afternoon. 

And one day she woke up! 
pupils did their own counting. 

It is the pupil’s place to count, not the teacher’s. 
If you count for your pupils you encourage. them 
to be negligent in this respect. You will even find 


And after that her 


that very often they do not know how to count their 


pieces or exercises. At home they play without coun- 
ting, and at the lessons they depend on the teacher. The 


bést way is to carefully explain the time to a pupil and 


then insist that he count aloud while playing. 


Quartet. 


Cee New Etude Department 
of Recorded Music 


A Practical Review Giving the Latest Ideas for those in 
Search of the Best New Records and Instruments 


Conducted by HORACE JOHNSON 


Every musician in the world wants to make talking- 
machine records. They feel sure that, if they once have 
the opportunity, their records will be the equal, if not the 
superior, of many records which are now published. No 
doubt there are many undiscovered John McCormacks, 
or Fritz Kreislers; and we are missing a great deal. But 
the ability of performance is not the prime requisite 
of a record artist. They must have that, and also an 
indefinable something which, the manager of one of the 
Recording Laboratories calls a “recording personality.” 

“Many singers come here who have marvelous voices,” 
he said recently, “yet who lack the ability to make an 
interesting tecord. It may be that their work is mu- 
sicianly and technically well-produced, but the voice is 
often absolutely devoid of color. It lacks personality 


and humanness—the two qualities most essential for a. 


record artist. We want our patrons to feel that they are 


hearing this artist singing to them, and not that they 


are listening to a record being played on a mechanical 
machine. : 

“Until I entered this field of music I never realized 
how much the appearance of an artist on the concert 
platform or in opera counts for your enjoyment of his 
work; in other words how quickly your mind associates 
what your eyes see with what your ears hear. But put 
this same artist behind a screen and let him sing for 
you and you will discover his true worth. Robbed of 
seeing him your ears seem to become more acute in their 
faculty. 

If there is personality in his voice he has the making 
of a record artist. 

“It is not until a test record is made, however, that 
we really can verify our supposition. For making 
records, next to making motion pictures is the hardest 


the ability of record artists. 
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creative work. It takes a lot of experience, and to gain 
that experience, a lot of patience and obedience to di- 
rection. 

“Temperament is taboo in the recording laboratory. 
For any ‘man or woman who wants to make records must 
obey directions explicitly until he knows the routine of 
the work and can sense things himself. It is not enough 


to.‘open your mouth and sing into a little tin-horn.’ You 


must know how to sing into the little tin-horn; to step 
back from the horn in order to register a big tone, and 
to bend closer for a pianissimo tone. 

“Then there is another great difficulty which weakens 
This is stage-fright. For 
there is just as.great a nervous strain attached to making 
records as there is to giving a recital. In the first place 
the performance must be as technically perfect as the 
artist can make it. For-the talking-machine registers 
errors as easily as perfection, and if mistakes are made 
the record must be done over. The knowledge of this 
condition and the fear of failure, as well as the un- 
responsive surroundings, often affect even the most sea- 


‘ soned musicians, particularly when the work is new to 


them, “I remember one nationally known musician who, 
though perfectly at ease before audiences of several hun- 
dred people, became so terrified when he made his first 
disc that he shook all over and turned deathly pale. It 
was necessary for him to make five trial records before 
he dared attempt to sing for the first master record. 

“So you see it is not always the singer with the most 
brillianit voice who makes the best records. It is the 
singer with color and warmth in his voice; the singer 
with patience and intelligence; the singer who can profit 
by his mistalres and is easily directed; he it is who has 
the qualifications of a record artist.” 


a 


Recent Record Publications 


A sHorT time ago the Victor Company published one 
of the finest orchestral records yet issued. This record 
is the March and Scherzo movements of the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphonie Pathetique played by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski (74713). Without doubt it nust have been a 
tremendous task to achieve as meritorious a specimen of 
recorded musical art as the Victor Company have ac- 
complished with this disc. Not only is the climax of the 
movement built with impelling force, but the keen feel- 
ing of supressed emotion which characterizes this great 
orchestral work is vividly portrayed. The whole selec- 
tion is played with a fine sense of balance, no Section of 
the orchestra dominating the performance, and all con- 
tributing to a splendid creation. Those readers who have 
never had the priviledge of hearing a symphony orchestra 
play this classic should feel it their duty to hear this 
record. 

It is a far cry from this symphonic record to the last 
selection the Victor has issued of the Flonzaley String 
This record, the Agitato movement of the 
Schumann Quartet in A Major (74710), is one of the 
most satisfying the Flonzaley have made. It only gives 
its members the opportunity to show their virtuosity, but 
presents the work with incomparable finish. The com- 
position might be likened to a bit of old rose-point lace, 
a fragile, beautifully woven heirloom. The fugue and 
imitation passages are particularly well portrayed; each 
instrument clearly playing the theme, yet all blending into 
the pattern of the whole. . mo basil. 

Whenever I hear the Flower Song from Carmen, I 
cannot help remembering the time my mother and I 
went shopping for records about twelve years ago. We 
purchased the Caruso record of this famous aria, much 
to the distress of the rest of the family who could not 


~ understand why we should spend so much money on 


one record and be perfectly satified, when we could 
have bought at least three dance records for the price 
we had paid for our Carmen aria. 

The Brunswick -have just published. the Flower Song, 
sung by Mario Chamlee (30018). It is an excellent re- 


production and Mr. Chamlee has done himself credit. 
His voice has registered round and clearly, and with 
warmth. As usual his diction is clean and comprehen- 
sive. From the beginning of the introduction, the Cor 
Anglais playing the famous air, the orchestral accom- 
paniment contributes fine balance: 

There is another recent publication of a Caruso aria. 
This is the Columbia production of the Toreador Song, 
sung by Riccardo Stracciari, assisted by a male chorus 
(4996). This aria Escamillo sings to Carmen in the 
third act of the opera, telling of his prowess in the bull- 
ring. It is one of the pinnacles of the performance, and 
always arouses spontaneous enthusiasm from audiences. 
And just as truly this record commands applause; Mr. 
Stracciari sings with all the bravado and spirit attributed 
to the character he represents. His high tones have 
registered particularly well. The male chorus comes in 
at the end of the record singing the Toreador air with 
Mr. Stracciari. | ba 

There have been several records issued during the 
past few months of old-time songs. Among them is a 
Pathé production of My Old Kentucky Home (54063), 
sung by Yvonne Gall, the soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
and the Edison re-creation of Home Sweet Home, sung 
by the inimitable Anna Case (83064). Each of these 


are gems of the first water and splendid records for ad- . 


dition to your library. It is pathetic to recall that both 
John Howard Payne and Stephen Foster, the comipos- 
ers of these two famous songs, died in poverty and dis- 


tress. It-is said that Payne once remarked: “How often 


I have been in the heart of Paris, London, Berlin or 
some other city, and have heard people singing or play- 
ing Home Sweet Home when I scarcely had a shilling 
to buy myself the next meal or a place to lay my head.” 

The Kouns sisters have made an exceptionally fine disc 
of La Poloma, the old spanish song, for the Vocalion 
(44002). Possibly because they are sisters and their 
voices have the same basic timbre, their work seems like 
the double-stopping of a violin. They sing the selection 
with all the gaiety and scintillation it embodies, and with 
colorful shading. I was particularly pleased with the 
disc and I know you will be. 
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aie Moe and Art Music 


In the days of Czarism, when it was customary to 
exile criminals and others to Siberia, the Swedish com- 


poser Herteveld happened to hear one day in Moscow a 
couple of the songs that are sung by Siberian prisoners. 
He was so deeply impressed by them that he made up 
his mind to make a trip as far as Tobolsk and collect 
a number of these unique songs. Fortunately he knew 
the Russian Prime Minister, Stolypin, who was a music 
lover, and who provided him with an order admitting 
him to Siberian prisons—a privilege granted to very few, 
Russians or foreigners, as the government was not eager 
to have the world know about the cruelties perpetrated 
in. these dungeons. ? 
‘Armed with this official permit, Herteveld had no diffi- 
culty in getting admitted to the prisons. But another 
obstacle presented itself which he describes in these 
words: “The prisoners are not permitted to talk with 
each other, much less to indulge in singing. . Music is 
looked on as entertainment and a prison is no amusement 
hall. But,” he asks, “is not singing much more than 
a mere amusement? Is it not something that -is part 
and parcel of the human soul? Music, vocal and 
instrumental, accompanies man throughout life. The 
first sounds the child hears are cradle songs; stirring 
military marches accompany the young man as he sets 
out for war; music is heard at social festivities; it 
resounds at the altar of marriage; and: when he leaves 
this world it sends him a last greeting. The prisoner 
is deprived of music. He is not allowed to console him- 
self with its strains. Is that not needless cruelty?” 
Needless. or not, musical prohibition was. strictly 
enforced in the prisons. When asked to sing, the pris- 


oners declined, as they suspected a trap. Here and there, 


however, the Swede succeeded. In Tobolsk there was 
a criminal named Muraitshenko, who conducted the 
church choir of the prison. By him the prisoners were 
persuaded to sing for Herteveld. The programme in- 
cluded both religious and secular songs, for one voice 
or two, but mostly for choir. “There were prayers, 
some of them of wondrous beauty, songs of conviviality 
and love, bold robber tunes, fiery marches,” all of which 


made a deep impression on the hearer, for they were 


heart music—part of the very lives of these unfortu- 
nates. 


Chains and Combs 


Chains were the only musical instruments allowed in 
these dungeons. The terrible rattling of the chains was 
the keynote of the prison songs. “Like a soul’s cry af 
distress, like a groan of despair is the rattling of the 
prison chains,” says a song of the Ural. But no—there 
was one other instrument—the comb. Schubert, in 
merry moments, used to wrap tissue paper around a 
comb and sing the “Erlking” through it. Terribly dif- 
ferent was the effect of the combs as used in Siberian 
prisons. There were whole comb “orchestras.” While 
some of the men pressed the combs against their lips 
and blew through them, the chorus hummed with closed 
mouths and the chains accented the rhythm. It gave 
Herteveld “the cold shivers.” 

This chain-march, he adds,. “is not for persons with 
weak nerves. When I heard it in the dark dungeon of 
Tobolsk it made an overwhelming impression on me. It 
even moved to -tears one of the prison wardens.” It 
haunted Herteveld all night. 
illustration of the SaisioniRe power of music came to him 
later. 

In a prison north of Tobolsk, all the inmates of 
which had life sentences, he went, in company with 
- the warden; from cell to cell, asking the prisoners 
to sing. For the reason already given, all of them 


declined, with one exception,—a murderer, who prom-. 


ised to sing if they would supply him with a balalaika 
with which to accompany himself. 

After some search, one of these instruments was 
found in a neighboring village. When it was put in 


But a still more harrowing | 


By the Noted Musical Critic and Author 
HENRY T.' FINCK 


his hands his pale cheeks flushed red and he stroked 
it tenderly. As he had not played for ten years, he 
begged to be allowed to practice for three days before 


singing. He wanted to be alone while doing so, and 


willingly consented to be locked up in the dreaded 
darkest cell to. make this possible. 

When he then sang the Siberian “Song of Fate” 
there was infinite woe in the expression of his voice. 
Then followed a scene which strikingly illustrated 
the powerful grip music can take on even a low order 
of mind. 

After the man had sung and played, he begged to 
be allowed to keep the balalaika a few ‘days longer. 
When the warden replied that that could not be done, 
the man‘acted like a maniac. “I won’t give it back, I 
won't give it back! ITIl kill you, but I won’t give it 
back!” It took several soldiers to wrest the instru- 
ment from him. He burst out into hysterical weeping 
as he was led back to his cell. 

I wish every one of the many American men who 
still hold that music is a mere social accomplishment 
like dancing could be made familiar with facts 
like these. Perhaps they cannot be blamed for hold- 
ing such a foolish opinion, for most of the music they 


fhear in parlors is not much above dancing music or 


card playing, from an intellectual and emotional point 


of view. 


What We Can Learn from Peasants 


Let us linger a little longer in Russia for further sam- 
ples of heart music. I have before me a brochure by 
Eugenie Lineff which vividly illustrates the difference 
between heart music and the artificial products which are 
so often inflicted on us in music rooms, concert halls, 
and opera houses. Mme. Lineff once brought a Russian 
peasant choir to America. She made a life study of 
this branch of singing and deserves praise for her care- 
ful phonographic records of Russian peasant melodies. 

Most of the “artists” heard in’ our recital halls sing 
as if they did not know, or. care, what the poem of the 
song is about. To a peasant singer, on the contrary, 
the text does not exist without the melody nor the 
melody without the words. And that makes a differ- 
ence—Oh such a difference—in the emotional appeal of 
singing. 


people sing polyphonically working out the main melody 
of the song with slight variations for the secondary parts. 


‘‘Some chord inunison with what 
we hear, : 


Is touched within us, and the heart 
replies.’’ 


HUS sings the poet Cowper in 
Ti immortal work “The Task’. 
Mr. Finck, one of the most interesting and 
the most impressive writers upon music 


has a real messagein this illuminating 


article. When our young musicians 
realize that the strongest of all human ap- 
peals is that of the heart their music will 
continually be permeated with an express- 
ton of their own soul interpretations and 
there will be vastly more interesting 
MUSiC. 


Melgounoff upset the prevalent notion that folksongs 
were sung in unison only; he pointed out that often the 


These parts are improvised —and that, again, makes all 
the difference in the world. It makes heart music of the 
peasant songs. 

Mme. Lineff’s paragraph on the difference between 
such improvisational part-singing and our own more or 
less mechanical way of singing the printed notes is 
luminous and so instructive that I must quote it. It 
helps us get at the mineral salts and vitamines of music, 
and bears a: message of tremendous importance to readers 
of THe Etupe. Read it over repeatedly and ponder it 
in bed before you get up. It may begin a new era in your 
higher musical education. 

“The whole force and beauty of exectition by a good 
peasant chorus consists in the free improvisation of the 
various voices the result being that there is nothing 
mechanical in such a performance. In this lies its chief 
superiority over a disciplined choir which submits entirely 
to the will of the conductor and expresses his: ideas and 
feelings. A trained choir may impress us by elaboration 
of the ensemble, fineness of nuances and beautiful phras- 
ing, but can seldom carry away the listener. The highest 
praise of such a choir can be expressed thus: ‘It sings. 
like one man,’ even when there are one hundred, two 
hundred, of more performers. The conductor, like a 
mesmeriser, by one wave of his arm, calls forth the most 
delicate tones from the scarcely audible pianissimo to. 
the thunderous forte, but the individual feeling of every 
member is suppressed, it cannot come out when the 
whole attention is concentrated on the baton of the con- 
ductor. 

“The ideal of such a choir is an ‘enlightened despo- 
tism,’ if one may say so. The peasant chorus is based 
on an entirely different principle. It consists of singers 
who pour out their own feeling in improvisation, they 
strive each to express his individuality, though careful of 


the beauty of the performance as a whole. Even the 
best peasant singers do not like to sing solo. ‘It’s poor 
singing one alone’ I often -heard remarked, ‘its better 


singing a whole gang of us.’ 


Art Music may be Heart Music 


“This expression ‘to sing in artel’ is characteristic of 
the popular structure of the song. In a singing ‘ariel’ 
or ‘gang’ each member is a performer, and at the 
same time a composer. It is true that the leading 
singer always sets the tone of the song, influences the 
style of a given variation—whether free or strict— 
but. each tolerable singer can lead the song. While the 
ideal of the trained choir is the subordination of the 
whole to the individulity of the conductor, the peasant 
chorus, on the contrary, aims at a free combination of 
several individualities into one whole. Each good 
singer puts himself into his treatment of the main 
theme, and each secondary voice bears its individual 
impress, the result being a wonderfully ‘animated’ per- 
formance. A popular chorus does not sing like ‘one 
man, but like many men, inspired by a common feeling 
of love for the song, and pouring out in it their griefs 
and their joys. Heart music! 

“It is just because the whole power of the peasant 
song lies in free improvisation,’ Mme Lineff continues, 
“that the practiced execution of a folk song even by 
the best artists cannot compare with the genuine pea- 
sant performance... The peasants improvise the song, 
while we /Jearn it from music. In the performance of 
the peasants the song flows in a continuous stream; in 
our singing the division into bars and notes is always 
apparent. The peasant ‘tells’ his song in protracted 
musical speech—we sing the melody, frequently without 
knowing the words, and always very badly pronouncing 
them. The peasant loves his song, is enraptured by it— 
we condescend to it. I am convinced that, until we 
live in our song, as every true artist lives in his work, 
our execution will continue to be weak and pale.” . 

It would be foolish to suppose that the untutored 
peasants of Russia and other countries have a mono- 
poly or heart music. Touching as their singing is be- 
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cause it comes from the heart, the songs recorded by 
Mme. Lineff are after all crushed into insignificance 
by such an avalanche of emotional despair as is con- 
centrated in  Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 
“Without exaggeration, I have put my whole soul into 
this work,” he wrote to the Grand Duke Constantine 
Constantinovitch. And what a huge, volcanic soul! 
Many other creators of art music put all their heart 
‘into it. I am always moved when I read what Schu- 
bert once wrote in his diary: “My musical composi- 
tions are the product of my intellect and my sorrows; 
those which were born of sorrow alone appear to give 
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the world the most satisfaction. 

The best of Schumann’s great songs were written in 
the year when his ardent wooing of Clara Wieck 
culminated in marriage. What made these songs so 
exceptionally inspired was the love in his “heart”— 
as we still say, though we know that the seat of our 
feelings is not the heart but the brain. It is in the 
heart that we are most powerfully affected by deep or 
violent emotions; hence it is not surprising that it was 
supposed to be the seat of feeling by our remote an- 
cestors, who did not know as much as we do about 
physiological psychology. 


Beethoven’s Greatest Work 


Beethoven’s greatest work, the Ninth Symphony, is 
certainly art music.. Is it heart music? It was for 
him when he wrote it, for he put his whole soul into 
it. For his contemporaries it was only art music; it did 
not arouse their enthusiasm. Why not? Because 
they did not understand it. . They considered it obscure, 
unnatural, the aberration of a mind hampered by deaf- 
ness. Then came Richard Wagner. He understood 
it. For him it was heart music of the most soulful 
sort, “Had anyone,” he wrote, “surprised me before 
the open score, as I went over it to consider the means 
of its execution, and noted my tears and frantic ‘sobs, 
he would have asked himself in astonishment if this 
was conduct becoming a loyal Saxon conductor.” 

When it was announced that he had chosen this 
work for .the Dresden orchestra’s “pensions-concert” 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans there was 
general consternation; it was feared they would go 
empty-handed. But Wagner taught his musicians the 
true inwardness of this sublime symphony; for the first 
time it was shown to be heart music, and as a result 
the receipts for this benefit concert, following a pub- 
lic rehearsal, broke all records and Wagner was re- 
quested to repeat the Ninth annually at the “Pen- 
sionskonzert.”’ 

I have sometimes thought that of all compositons 
which are both art music and heart music the most 
wonderful is Grieg’s song “The Last Spring,” as or- 
chestrated by him. Certainly no other so invariably 
moves me to tears, when played by a good orchestra 
under a sympathetic conductor. “His Last Spring” 
would be a better title, for it embodies in tones the 
musing of a man who knows that he will not live 
another year. It is ineffably sad in melody and modu- 
lation, and the orchestral colors, which fairly shimmer 
in an unearthly celestial beauty, emphasize its appeal 
to the heart till it is ready to break. 

When the New York Philharmonic Orchestra played 
this song (which is also wonderful for voice and 
pianos, or organ) under Josef Stransky for the first 
time, the audience was so wild with enthusiasm that it 


@ 


simply had to be repeated, although encores at these 
concerts are strictly forbidden. Yet I have heard this 
same piece played by another good orchestra, under an 
indifferent conductor, in such. a way that there was 
hardly any applause, and the audience did not know 
that it had been listening to heart music. 


Hand, Throat, Head and Heart 


This. brings me to my chief point—the main reason 
why I am writing this article. 

Mozart had a delightfully vivid and impressive way 
of dividing music into three kinds by pointing suc- 
cessively at his hands, his head, and his heart. In the 
case of a singer it would be throat; head, and heart. 

Now there is no doubt whatever that what the pub- 
lic prefers to hear and pay for is heart music, be it 
Foster’s “Old Folks at Home” or Grieg’s “His Last 
Spring” or Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic Symphony.” Yet 
to my sorrow and despair I must say that in pursuit 
of what Ernest 
melancholy profession of musical criticism,’ what I 
hear at recitals and concerts consists chiefly of hand, 
throat, and head music, even when the compositions 
presented belong in the realm of genuine art and heart 
music. 

Maurice Rénaud, the great French baritone, who put 
soul into everything he sang, once flung a terrible ac- 
cusation at recital givers when he said to me: Les 
chanteurs naiment pas les chefs-d’oeuvre (“singers 
do not love masterworks,”) There are few exceptions 
—you can count them on the fingers of your hands. 
The average professional singer was secretly glad that 
the war gave her or him an excuse for dropping 
from his or her list the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and the other great German masters. These 
classical and romantic songs call for a tremendous 
amount of study even by the greatest singers. Few 
are willing to give that study and time, and fewer still, 
even if they gave the time and study, have genius 
enough to appreciate the genius in those master songs 
and to present them to their hearers as both art and 
heart music. , 


Artificial Civilization 


In our artificial urban “civilization” we have got 
away too far from the use of music as a part of our 
life, as it is or was in the prisons of Siberia and 
among the peasants everywhere. The main object of 
our recitals is to show off beautiful voices or clever 
technic, or to make money, and not to let the public 
feel the heart in the great art songs. 

The pianists are, with some few exceptions, not much 
better than the singers. I seldom feel the pulse beat 
of a warm and agitated heart in the pieces I hear at 
recitals. It is all head work and hands (technic). 
American pianists in particular, as Ignaz Friedman 
pointed out in a recent number of Tue ETUunpE, are 
“technic mad.” They have a long way to travel from 
the hands through the head to the heart. 

I see a ray of hope in the attitude of pianists toward 
—for example—Liszt’s great sonata. The time is not 
distant when it was treated by most players as mere 
hand music—brilliant technique. Gradually listen- 


ers as well as players began to realize that there is 


a great deal of brain work in that masterpiece; and 
in recent years advanced pianists have shown that 
much of it is also heart music. 


Advance with Every Lesson 


By Grace White 


To make sure and steady progress the student should 
aim to perfect some one point between each recitation. 
Much discouragement comes from the realization of 
the vastness of the musical and technical resources nec- 
essary to become a finished artist. But there is less 
liability for discouragement when one is trying to ac- 
complish definite and attainable things. 

If the student will watch, there will be some one 
correction or suggestion in the lesson that may be ap- 
plied to all his work. The best points to select are 
those which may be referred to definitely in one pasage 
but are general in application; for example: 

Clearness. 

Position. 

Full tones. 

Brilliancy. 

Evenness of time. 
Select such an object and keep it constantly in thought 
throughout the practice of a week. Try to accomplish 
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the purpose so well that a teacher’s reference to it 
will never be necessary again. You will find progress, 
not only in the immediate object, but in other, and per- 
haps distant fields as well. 

Suppose the student is working for a beautiful quality 
of tone. He tries to make each tone beautiful—in his 
scales, arpeggios, etudes, exercises, pieces and ensemble 
numbers. Unconsciously he may also practice slower and 
listen more keenly to his work. Not only will he im- 
prove in tone-quality, but also he may find he has gained 
in clearness, accuracy and expression. To the very 
advanced student the results may be imperceptible; but 
the progress will nevertheless be made. And one of the 
best results of this kind of effort is that the student will 
find he is more interested in his work, just as in travel- 
ing it is more interesting to plan to arrive at a definite 
destination at a stated time rather than to wander aim- 
lessly from place to place. 


Newman has so aptly called “the | 
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Get the Musical Idea 


By George Henry Howard 


THE weakness of most students of music is concep- 
tive ability. Many earnest pupils learn at an early stage 
of their work, under somewhat careful instruction, to 
perceive musical relations but not to conceive them. That 
is, they see notes and realize what keys they are to 
strike and, perhaps, what intervals occur on the page 
and on the keyboard; but they have little conception 
of the musical ideas which the notes should convey. 


The ideas are wrought out after various stumbling’ 


and indefinite, perhaps unproductive efforts. 

There is no process of idea-formation, no mental grasp 
of the music-thought, the context of the piece or study 

If a carpenter should begin his work on a house as 
bunglingly as many music students begin their practice, 
he would be quickly discharged as wholly incompetent. 

Music is a creative and not an imitative art. When 
Rice wrote this he gave utterance to a principle which 
lies at the foundation of music life -and production. 
This aphorism should immortalize him as a pedagogue. 
Conceptive and creative work are fundamental. To de- 
velop conceptive ability should be the first principal aim 
of the student and teacher, never to be delayed beyond 
the second or third week from the beginning, the -first 
week or two being occupied with necessary gymnastics, 
knowledge of keyboard and the tones, keys, hammers, 
dampers, and strings. | 


Comparative Musical History Dates 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


GREAT differences both of time and place, lie between 
our present day music pupils and the great masters and 
main musical events of the past. Between the ages of 
eight and fifteen these children have history introduced 
into their school work and in these acquire most of 
their knowledge of the subject. Then, if ever, we 
must make those whose portraits grace our studios, ac- 
tive participants in the times gone by, and link them 
with our country’s story. If we neglect the chance, 
they will be forever merely fusty and odd-looking 
gentlemen, whose connection with time and space is 
remote and half mythical. The music teacher will 
find it very helpful to fix musical dates by comparison 
with those of general history. 

While Bach played about Wartburg, they burned 
witches in Salem. While he was attending choir school, 
Yale was founded. 


Georgia, last of the thirteen original colonies, was . 


settled when Handel was forty-eight. 

The French and Indian war was going on while Gluck 
was writing Orfeo. 

Hayden was court musician for the Esterhazy family 
when our stamp Act was passed. 

While young Mozart was touring, studying, and com- 
posing, we had the Boston Tea Party, Continental Con- 
gress, Battle of Bunker Hill; and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. | 

Beethoven was eleven when Cornwallis surrended. He 
was nineteen when Washington was elected president. 
John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison were also presi- 
dents during his lifetime. 

During our war of 1812, Von Weber was directing 
opera in Prague. 

In the year Schubert wrote the “Schone Millerin,” 
Monroe enunciated his famous doctrine in his message 
to Congress. | 

While Mendelssohn was writing “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” John Quincy Adams was living in the White 
House. When Mendelssohn was touring England, Italy 
and France, and Chopin was teaching and playing in 
Paris, Webster spoke against extreme states rights, 
and Garrison began to organize the Abolitionists. 

Slavery arguments were the subject of the hour 
while Schumann was composing; and about the time 
his mind gave way, Perry had opened Japan to us. 

Wagner was writing opera in the year Lincoln was 


elected. In the year Lincoln was assassinated, Tristan 


was produced, superbly, and successfully. 

When Liszt was teaching in Weimar, and in the year 
that Wagner gave the first Bayreuth festival, the Centen- 
nial was celebrated in Philadelphia. Grover Cleveland 
was president when Liszt died. 


Pe te oF ae 


THE ETUDE 


HE passing of two of the world’s 

: greatest singers within the short 

period of two months, marks an 
epoch in musical history. Caruso, the 
greatest tenor of Italian birth, and David 
Bispham, generally regarded as_ the 
greatest singer America has produced, 
were personalities of such force that 
they will long be missed by the present 
generation. 

The Editor informs me that he has 
received several letters from _ readers, 
(one from -Honduras) complaining that 
THE Etupe did not give sufficient at- 
tention to Caruso at the time of his death. 
As a matter of fact, we learned that the 
great tenor died just as this publication 
was going to press.and all that was 
possible was a hurried editorial for which 
THE ETupbE was held up for one day. 

In. order that there may be no com- 
plaint. about THe Erupe’s respect for 
David Bispham, it has been suggested 
to The Recorder that he devote the better part 
of his communication this month to this great artist— 
one of the most unusual and picturesque figures in Amer- 
ican artistic history—whose life has such a peculiar 
interest to AMERICAN music lovers. 


During thirty years of friendship with the famous 
baritone, the Recorder was impressed with one char- 
acteristic more than any other. That was his perennial 
youth. David Bispham never grew old. His virile 
personality and his good cheer were like champagne. 


_ For this reason we cannot let this parting tribute take 


on the nature of a memorial. Of all men, he would 
not have wanted that, Surely it must have been for such 
a soul that Swift conceived the phrase: 

Hail fellow, well met. 

His contagious smile is unforgetable. His wholesome 
laugh still rings in our ears. His common sense which 
led many to call him the “Benjamin Franklin of 
American music” is with us still. Singularly enough, 
many of hs best friends at his funeral services felt 
the spirit of his eternal youth which seemed to relieve 
the paraphernalia of death of its terrors. For this 
reason his face appears upon this page wreathed in 
holly and not in mourning. 

Bispham was born “down town” in Philadelphia in 
1857. “David” as all his friends knew him, was a member 
of old Quaker families of Philadelphia,—families that 
only a few years ago looked upon music as one of the 
instruments of the Devil. Many times has the Recorder 
heard David tell of his mother’s distress when she first 
learned that he intended to sing upon the stage, how 
he tactfully won her round and how she eventually 
delighted in his. success. 

At Haverford College, Quaker to the backbone, 
David’s harp was a guitar. He dared not play it on 
the college grounds, so he found sanctuary in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station where the enterprising 
red-headed youth might perform without upsetting the 
religious scruples of the worthy Friends. The great 
advance in tolerance is shown by the fact that Haverford 
was glad to bestow its most distinguished academic 
honor L L. D. upon him, after he spent years upon 
the stage. 

It was not until this year, however, that Bryn Mawr, 
the ‘famous girls’ college, in the adjoining town to 
Haverford,  Pa., introduced music as. a regular course 
under Thomas Whitney Surette. It gave David great 
delight to learn of this. “Music at Bryn Mawr, where 
even pianos were not permitted on the college grounds, 
comparatively a few years ago!” 


Bispham’s musical education was in many respects 
unusual. Although he made the young man’s custom- 
ary venture into business after his college career, his 
heart was in music, and he found himself giving more 
time to music, than to the counting-room. He sang in 
the choir of Holy Trinity and in St. Mark’s church 
in Philadelphia, but it was not until he was twenty- 
nine years of age (in 1886), that he went abroad to 
devote himself to the more serious study of music. 

Applying to George Henschel (now Sir George Hen- 
schel), the noted baritone—pianist-conductor, young Bis- 
pham was informed that his voice at such an age did 
not warrant further study. This merely acted as a 
spur to Bispham. He spent the next four years study- 
ing with Vannuccini, Lamperti, Shakespeare and Ran- 
degger. His début was made in Massager’s Basoche 
at the Royal English Opera House, London, in 1891. 
The next year he appeared at Drury Lane as Kurwenal, 
Thereafter his success was assured. For nearly fif- 
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teen years he was the leading baritone of the opera at 
Covent Garden in London and at the Metropolitan in 
New York. 


He was especially successful in Wagnerian roles, 
but his repertoire included a vast number of parts 
from Mefisto to Falstaff. Retiring from the operatic 
stage he became one of the foremost oratorio and con- 
cert singers of the day. Later he made many appear- 


~ ances as a reader giving notable interpretations of such 


works as Poe’s Raven (music by Max Heinrich) ; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (music by Mendelssohn) ; 
Enoch. Arden (music by Richard Strauss). 

Unlike many operatic singers Bispham was as great 
an actor as he was a singer. Some felt that he was a 
greater actor than a singer, but this was unfair, as 
such a very beautiful phonograph record of his art as 
“Danny Deever” remains to testify. However, it was 
known that Belasco had him in mind for a play in 
which Benjamin Franklin was the centre role. Shortly 
before the time of his death he was arranging to play 
in a one act play written by the Recorder, thus giving 
the writer a wonderful opportunity to observe his, as- 
tonishing dramatic sensibilities. 


There is an eloquent lesson in the life of David 
Bispham for young American musicians. One out- 
standing mark of his artistic methods was the intense 
concern over essentials. He had a way of determining 
first of all what were the main things about a role to 
consider, the high lights as it were. Then he would 
proceed to work out the little details until every step 
was mastered. For instance, when he was working upon 
his famous collection Celebrated Recital Songs, possibly 
the finest collection of ancient and modern vocal master- 
pieces, he was particular about every single phrase, every 
dot, every line of type, nothing escaped him down to the 
most minute point. The ordinary celebrity might have 
been content to issue such a book with merely the use of 
his name. Not so Bispham, he was the editor in all that 
that _ name implies. This was characteristic of 
all his singing. With his strong sense of the dramatic, 
he was equally successful as a comedian or tragedian. 
Whether he appeared in his great comic role of Beck- 
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—~ . messer or as Kurwenal his success was 


zy Nee. ) a 2s N . . . 
ye | WF \ @ 2 VIALS invariably distinguished. He could step 
$ car, foe | ode with the greatest ease from Danny 


Deever or Edvard to Oh the Pretty 
Creature, or, I’m off to Philadephia in 
the morning. 


His amazing vitality, his strong love 
of life, his devotion to his work, his 
cordial friend-making manner as well as 
his vigorous ‘intellect were the outstand- 
ing characteristics which contributed to 
his success. He was something far more 
than a singer. Like Frangcon Davies, 
the great British baritone, he was splen- 
didly educated, and “a man’s man” in 
every sense of the word. Every mo- 
ment he seemed teeming with life and 
energy. Even in repose there was a 
kind of force, original strength, bred in 
the bone through generations of Anglo- 
Saxon marriages. Once he went in 
swimming in Long Island Sound with 
The Recorder. Although many years older, his physical 
strength was clearly superior. It was a rough day and 
the tide and the wind made the sport difficult, but 
David enjoyed it with all the vim of a youth in his teens, 
although he was then past sixty. 

He was so erect in his carriage that many people who 
merely saw him upon the stage were ready to swear 
that he was a tall man. As a matter of fact he was 
not many incnes over five feet. 


The record of Danny Deever is probably one of the 
most extraordinary products of the art of reproducing 
the voice. It is something far more than mere singing. 
Bispham in his interpretations could not help living 
the role and this made all his work peculiarly distinctive. 
There are records beautifully sung by some of the 
greatest singers of the past and present, but to hear 
them is an artistic experience and nothing more. So 
forceful was Bispham’s personality and so much of it 
did he put in his singing, that this record gives those 
who knew him the impression that the man himself 


-has burst open the door from another world and has 


come back in person. Tamagno, Caruso, Evan Williains 
and a few others had this peculiar, distinctive quality, 
as is now shown in their records. With Bispham the 
tragedy of Danny Deever was a very real, a very terrible 
thing. Once he did it for Kipling himself and the 
great author was so overcome with the interpretation 
of his own work. that he was forced to leave the room, 
and did not communicate his appreciation to the singer 
until months after the occurence, when he sent a friend 
with. word that he was held speechless by Bispham’s 
art. The Recorder accompanied Bispham in the 
Damrosch-Kipling song a few times at private gatherings, 
and the experience was so thrilling that the end was 
reached with exhaustion. 


David, although cosmopolitan in his culture, was an 
American through and through. He loved America. 
stood stalwartly for the English language as the tongue 
of our land, and rendered invaluable service in teaching 
others how to speak it, eloquently and beautifully. A 
gentleman born, he was eligible to all classes of society, 
and had the savoir faire of a man of the world which 
made him at home in any situation. This in a measure, 
accounts for his great popularity at the English Court 
during the last days of Queen Victoria. 


His baritone voice in its prime was noble, rich and 
expressive. Even after sixty it retained many tones 
that were beautiful in the extreme. Unlike the great 
English tenor Sims Reeves, he hated to disappoint an 
audience and a few years before his death he made the 
great error of sitiging when his voice was not in its best 
form. His envious*rivals made capital of this and the 
reports spread with the accustomed cruelty which marks 
all such experiences. One began to hear the tragic 


“Bispham’s done out,” “The old man has lost his voice,” 


“Pity he didn’t stop before Time stopped him,” and so 
forth. Worse than this, in certain intimate conver- 
sations he unwittingly confessed to the Recorder that 
he was conscious of this attitude of the public. It cut 
him deeply but, like a “good sport,” he never showed it. 

Yet it was after these blunders of appearing when 
his voice did not warrant it, that he came, back and 
received the greatest triumph of his long career, at a 
gathering of the Music Supervisors of America_ held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. © Probably 
fifteen hundred professional musicians were present. 


* ments of: great inspiration. 
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He was called upon to give the Seven Ages of Man, 
with music by Henry Holden Huss. Rumors had gone 
through the audience that they were to hear Bispham, 
not the Bispham of other years, but a voiceless old man. 
The stage was set with golden curtains and golden back- 
ground. The only properties were a footstool and a 


chair. The only accompaniment a piano. The ever- 
youthful, elderly gentleman came out. His past dis- 
tinctions won him the customary applause. He cotn- 


menced, half-reciting, half singing his way through | 


Jacques’ immortal soliloquy. A strange hush came 
over the audience, that hush which only comes in mo- 
| Every cne seemed to realize 
that they were present at a great historic moment, felt 
their pulses beat with those of th: great artist. His 
sway was imperial. Finaily came the last lines: 

“Last scene of all! | 

That ends this strange eventful history, © 

Ja second childishness and mere oblivion 

Sans eyes, sans tecth, sans taste, sans everything.” 

A little withered, tired, pathetic, tottering old man 
sank back into the chair. The silence was thrilling. 
In a second he leaped to his feet again, and with the 
virility of a youth flinging himself into the battle line 
sang the last line of the work with tones clarion in 
their vernal life beauty. It was like a resurrection of 
the soul. 

The entire audience roared its applause, rising and 
calling him back time and again in the greatest demon- 
stration of the kind the Recorder has ever witnessed. 
Coming behind the scenes the great singer’s eyes were 
filled with tears as he whispered hoarsley:-- 

“You don’t know what this means to me, in the 
city of my birth. I wouldn’t have missed it for 

. thousands.” 

This great achievement was accomplished after a hard 
day’s teaching, He then took the train for New York, 
whence he had come on the same day, and was teaching 
again at eight on the following morning. Pretty good 
for a man of sixty-two! The following year he was en- 
gaged to sing with the Philadelpl.ia Orchestra. 

With advancing years David developed a kind of mel- 
lowness not unlike that of the English country squire. 
He was kind in his thoughts and did not make the feline 


scratches upon the careers of his contemporaries that 


some artists delight in making. 

Speaking of felines. reminds the Recorder of an in- 
cident illustrating the spirit of humanity of the great 
singer. At the Recorder’s: home there was an Angora 
cat with a.brush as beautiful as any fox. Just as we 
were sitting down for dinner, the cat’s tail got caught in 
the swinging door between the dining-room and pantry. 
Never before was heard such a rumpus. With Bispham 
on one side of the door on his hands and knees holding 
the cat in a rug, and the Recorder on the other, it was 
decided to give one mighty shove to liberate the suffering 
beast. This was done and the cat gave a dart which com- 
pletely upset the singer. It departed for regions un- 


known for a full week. Bispham with his customary 


good humor took it as a huge joke. 

One' of the most enjoyable pages in all American 
musical history is A Quaker Singer’s Reminiscences in 
which David tells his life history. It is also very instruc- 
tive for those who want to know the real facts of oper- 
atic art in our times. No more distinctive book of its 
kind has ever been written. 


As the famous Philadelphia Men’s Chorus (the Orpheus 
of which Bispham was a member for many years) gath- 


- ered around him in Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, where 


he had sung in his youth, and chanted their farewell, The 
Long Day Closes, there was a spirit of calm rather than 
sorrow. 

Many of the grey-headed, distinguished citizens of 
the city of his birth had known him for nearly half a 
century. Yet all were imbued with the feeling of life 
rather than death, One member stopped to say: 

“Odin has called our David to Valhalla.” 
Another replied : ; 

“No, he is just as much with us now as he ever was 
in life. His Valhalla is in our hearts.” 


Weak Fingers | 


Durinc the winter there was a question and answer 


in regard to weak fingers and double joints in THE 


EtunE, from the Atlantic Ocean at Providence. The 
Pacific Ocean sends a very useful suggestion from _per- 
sonal experience which we are glad to print. 

“T should like to suggest the clinging two finger ex- 
ercises, and. double diatonic thirds and sixths as given 
in Mason’s Touch and Technic. I had double joints 


which these cured, and they also worked miracles with 


my weak fingers.”—-Teacher, Oregon. ay 


~ peared entirely. 


-BISPHAM’S FAMOUS IMPERSONATION OF BEETHOVEN. 


When Rubinstein was Too Nervous 
| to Play 


THE student who has “footlightphobia” and is pal- 
sied by an invitation to play will be interested in read- 
ing how one of: the greatest of pianists had the same 
affliction in his last days. Ethel Newcomb in her re- 
cently published “Leschetizky as I Knew Him.” (D. 
Appleton and Co.). gives the following amusing inci- 
dent : 


“Shortly before his death, Rubinstein came to Vienna 
to visit Leschetizky. He took the greatest interest in 
Leschetizky’s pupils, and his visit happened to coincide 
with one of the Wednesday evenings classes. Accord- 
ingly, this was to be a gala performance, and Rubin- 
stein promised to play for the students afterward. 
Leschetizky’s trusted and tried butler was instructed 
to watch at the door for the prettiest and best dressed 
girls and to be sure to seat them only in the front 
rows. ‘Rubinstein is aesthetic, said Leschetizky 
(speaking this word also to the butler, who yearly be- 
came more intelligent and wise, as well as fonder of 
his master). ‘Little things sometimes disturb Rubin- 
stein, We must have flowers also.’ 


“Rubinstein listened with the greatest interest to the 
playing of the pupils, but at eleven o’clock had disap- 
Leschetizky went. upstairs in search 
of him, and found him in one of the back rooms, pac- 
ing the floor and agitated. ‘What can be the matter.’ 
asked Leschetizky. ‘The matter? It is very simple,’ 
said Rubinstein, ‘I am nervous. I am too nervous to 
play before those pupils.’ But they walked downstairs, 
arm in arm, to the piano. A few wrong notes at first 
acted like balm to the expectant and overjoyed class, 
and Rubinstein played himself into one of his grandest 
and most sublime moods.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes told the youthful Edward 
Bok many years ago, that one of his favorite poems was 
The Voiceless which contains -these significant lines: 

“A few can touch the magic string 

And noisy fame is proud to win them 

Alas for those that never sing 

Sut die with all their music in them,’ 


THE ETUDE 
_ Adeste Fideles | 
By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


WE once heard of a musician whose hobby was the 
collection and card indexing of the various titles and 
composers assigned to different hymn tunes. In some 
of these collected instances a tune was credited to more 
than a score of different sources or composers including, 
of course, that ubiquitous personage, “Anon.” Indeed, 
as the subject unfolded itself the confusion seemed 
to become “worse confounded,” certain tunes appearing 
under the name of a different composer in every hymnal 
in which they secured admission. A case in point, one 
most decidedly typical of the majority of the hosts 
of inaccurately credited hymn tunes,—and, fortunately 
for us, one very familiar to American congregations,— 
is that of the tune originally set to the Latin words 
Adeste Fideles, a Christmas hymn originating under 
Roman Catholic auspices, and first appearing in a work 
entitled “The Evening Office of the Church,” in. 1760. 
Although in England the tune has never been divorced 
from its original words, sung either in Latin or in 
English,—the latter by means of the translation of 
Canon Oakeley,—yet in America the melody is most 
frequently applied, or misapplied, to the hymn “How 
firm a foundation,” a sacred poem written by an unknown 
versifier signing himself “K,’ and contributed to 


Dr. Rippon’s Selection, a compilation by a celebrated 


Baptist divine which first appeared in London in 1787. 
The conmposer of the music is unknown. The tune 
dates only from the 18th century, was originated in the 
Roman Church, and was carried to France where it 
has become a most popular Christmas carol, as its ap- 
pearance in so much modern French organ music will 
demonstrate. The ‘most fitting title for the music 
would be “Old English Air,” but in spite of it- obviously 
English construction, it has actually been suggested that 
it was an adaptation from some old plain-song melody! 
Although there are in existence a few manuscript 
copies of earlier date, the first appearance of the tune 
in print was in 1782, in a collection of Motets and 
Antiphons by Samuel Webbe (1740-1816), the celebrated 
English glee composer. As Webbe was organist at 
the chapels of the Sardinian and Portuguese Embassies 
in London, in the latter of which the tune was often 
sung, it was first credited to Samuel Webbe, and then 
called “Portuguese Hymn,” this latter by the duke of 
Leeds, who caused it to be performed under that title 
at the Antient Concerts in .which he was _ interested. 
He laboured under the delusion that it was a genuine 
Portuguese melody, and once this idea-was. started it 


did not take long to find.a Portuguese musician for its 


reputed composer. This was done in detail by Dr. Duf- 
field, the well-known American hymnologist who,:in his 
extremely unreliablé work of 1886, entitled “English 
Hymns,” says the tune was the composition of a composer 
whom he terms Marcas Portugal. . Probably the editor 
last named was not aware that the real name of this 
composer was Marcos Antonio da Fonseca, surnamed 
II Portogallo, “The Portuguese,” from the land of 
his birth. Fonseca was an operatic writer of some 
success in his day, both in the Peninsula and in Italy. 


- He-died in Rio de Janeiro, in 1830. Both he and his 


brother Simas, especially the latter, wrote florid church 
music of a type popular in those days; but there is not 
a tithe of evidence to connect him with the composition 
of the tune, except that he may have introduced it into 
some of his now forgotten and unobtainable church 
compositions, and that he was by birth and long res- 
idence, a Portuguese. On the other hand Vincent 
Novello (1781-1861) ascribed the tune to John Reading, 
organist of Winchester Cathedral and College from 
1675 to 1692. For the latter institution Reading wrote 
his well-known melody, “Dulce Domum;” but, beyond 
this fact of his having set sundry Latin words te 
music, there is nothing to substantiate. Novello’s claim 
concerning him. Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810- 
1876), in his “European Psalmist,” published in 1872, 
entitles the tune ‘Portuguese’ and: assigns it to 
J. Reading, affixing the date 1675. But this is no proof 
of accuracy, as Wesley was notoriously unauthentic 
in his assignments as well as in his versions of many 
celebrated hymn tunes of the olden time. 

As a matter of fact the composer of Adeste Fideles 
is at present unknown. In all probability he will re- 
main incognito to the end of time. Some people will 
still believe the composer to be “II Portogallo,” while 
others will give their vote in favor of John Reading. 
Few will show sufficient discretion to regard the mel- 
ody as an old English air pure and simple. . For, as 
Thomas Moore says or sings, in his Lalla Rookh, 

“Faith, fantastic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 


THE ETUDE 


Classical 


Tuis silly and offensive adjective is generally applied 
by the ignorant to all music which is above their 
comprehension, that is, all good music whatever. It is 
applied by music-sellers, in their catalogues, to all 
non-copyright music other than dance music. And 
it is applied by all would-be dilettantes to all intended 
serious music of which the composer has been dead 
about a generation. 
naively inquired of the editor of one of our musical 
journals, “Are Rubinstein’s compositions classical ?” 
and was gravely. informed that Rubinstein’s music is 
not yet (!) classical.” 3 

Music, then, has to ripen and mellow on the shelves 
of the shop and (of course) 
interest of its author, before it can lay claim to this 
epithet. But, once a classic, always a classic. 
music of Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Dussek, Steibelt and 
many other dull creatures having once got into the 
Peters or Litolff editions has become unquestionably 
classical: and must remain so forever. : | 

(Correctly applied, the term “Classic” designates that 
type of music, produced mostly by the old masters, in 
which there is a rather strict adherence to form and 
in which the expression of abstract beauty is attempted 
tather than the interpretation of strong emotion or any 
particular “story.” — Ed.) 


Comic Opera 

In spite of Wagner’s “Meistersingers” the day would 
seem to have passed in which an audience would care 
to have ambitious, high-class music in a comic opera. 
The idea being amusement and amusement only, it is 
felt that the music has no right to make any demands 
on the intelligence. 

Nevertheless, the intending worker in this field will 
do well to study the works of Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
learn this much from them: | 

(1) The ordinary sentimental ballad (which is an 
indispensable item) offers no scope whatever to the 
musician. It must be on absolutely conventional lines. 

(2) The characteristic, or humorous song is largely 
dependent on its words for its humor; but it is open 
Ex, 1 
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Part II. 


to the composer to obtain grotesque and laughable ~ 


effects by ’a whimsical distribution of these words as 
in the following example. 


(3) There is an inexhaustible field for humorous — 


effect —as yet scarely touched upon — in the treatment 
of the comic-opera chorus. Offenbach opened Act 11 
of his “Orphée aux Enfers” with a snoring chorus. 
In a like manner every sound of which the human voice 
is capable might be utilized on occasion. . 7 

(4) It is a law of Comic Opera that in a duet or 
other concerted piece the singers shall dance to the 
interludes. These must, therefore be always thoroughly 
suitable to that purpose. . 

(5) In what is called “Musical Comedy” every song 


has to be illustrated by the chorus with “accessories.” 


Thus, if the singer were alone in mid-ocean, on a raft, 
and were to sing about his infant child or his grand- 
mother, in defiance of all possibility the chorus would 
muster in the water behind him dressed as babes or 
grandmothers, This is believed to assist the imagination 
of the audience; but to those whose imagination does 
not need prompting it is apt to appear like “bedlam 
broken loose!” Still, even such insane devices as 
these may be turned to account by the composer who 
has wit enough to use them properly. 


Concerto 
This term was applied by the early composers to any 
concerted instrumental piece, or to any solo piece for 
concert performance; but for the last hundred years 
or so it has been used only for display pieces 
accompanied by the orchestra. For many years these 


‘followed the tines on which Mozart worked, simply 


because it was considered. “classical” and orthodox 
never to use one’s invention. Today anyone wishing 
to write a Concerto for piano or violin must forget all 
about Mozart and Beethoven and study first Schumann 
and Grieg for the poetic sideof the matter and for the 
executive, the brilliant successes of Saint-Saéns, Max 
Bruch and Mackenzie. The work of Rubinstein and 
Tchaikowsky also should be known and, of course, 
Laszt’s brilliant specimens. 

The curious way in which the followers of the 
“Classical School” neglected the Scherzo—that most 
valuable opportunity for display —is an extreme ins- 
tance of the conservative habit. Before Saint-Saéns 
there was only Litolff who ever touched it. No con- 
ceivable advantage for a display piece is gained by 
keeping to the serious side of the Sonata Form. A- 
gain, the Cadenza, which formerly was so pompously 
introduced near the end of the first movement, is now 
a worn-out convention and it is to be wished that 
performers as well as composers would realize the 
fact. The true artist finds. no difficulty in: bringing in 


-any number of cadenzas of decent proportions during 


the course of his work without throwing it out of 
shape by an incongruous extemporization in the wronz 
place. This is the point which Max Bruch and 
Saint-Saéns have really reformed 

As with every other class of work, the composer 
needs to think of his end first.’ To compose his last 
movement last is to court an anti-climax. Of what 
use is it to start, as so many second-rate Germans do, 
with the piano thrashing its hardest? Before the 
end is reached the ear is weary of noise and no effect 
is made. 


Cue 


In the good old days orchestral. parts were written 


” 


with never a single “cue” except in the “leadet’s part.” 
In the Finale of Schubert’s: Symphony in C, for ins- 
tance, the Drums have to count 169 measures rest 


a Master’s. Workshop 
Little Lessons in Musicianship 
By PROF. FREDERICK CORDER © 


- make the matter clear at once. 
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and then come in suddenly, in a most unexpected 
manner, without the trace of a “cue.” .Modern bar.d 
parts are very different; but the engravers, considerate 
and experienced as they are, do not always give the. 
“cues” in the most practical manner. A “cue” for a 
drum or trumpet player should be not the importaat 
phrase that the violins are playing but, if possible, what 
the Horn has, or failing this, a “cue” from some 
other instrument sitting near the drummer. . 

It never yet has occured to anyone to put “cues” 
in the parts of Chamber Music. But, although there 
seldom are many measures rest in a quartet, other 
things require “cues” even more. Here, for example, 

Ex. 3 . 


the violins cannot tell with any ‘certainty whether 
what they hear after rests is on or off the beat, or 


- whether their neigbor is simply not playing in strict 


No one knows the disconcerting: effect of such 
A simple “cue” would 
In modern quartets, 
such as those of Tanieff, if occasionally a small staff 
were added to each part, showing where another of 
the players has a cross accent or phrase in a different 
rhythm, the facilitation would be enormous and works 
that are abandoned as too difficuit would be a pleasure. 
to rerform. . | 


time. 
a lead till he has experienced it. 


Czardas 
(Pronounced Tshardash.) ! 

The National .Dat.ce of Hungary and never met with 
elsewhere. It consists of two alternating mcvements, 
slow and quick. The couples promenade the room and 
converse during the slow movement —called Lassén — 
which is not in dance rhythm. When tired of this 
they command the orchestra to play the Friska— 
the quick movement which is danced with great vigor. 
When exhausted they call for the Lassén again, and 
so da capo. The national music of Hungary seems to 
consist of little else than Czardas tunes, slow and 
quick, They are exceedingly interesting, from their 
unustial character, but very much alike, being the 
easiest of all folk-music to imitate. Occasionally the 
music of the Lassdn and Friska is identical, the effect 
of the same music played Adagio and Presto being 
very whimsical; but usually the movements are of the 
type here given. Whether the numerous pauses are 
needed by the dancers I cannot say. Their. effect in 
the music is admirable. | 


"” Grazioso 


Ex.4 
p) 


Ex.6 
Con fuoco 


The “thirst for knowledge” is the basis of all progress. This series of 
articles, which will continue for some months, answers in a most readable 
manner many of the hundreds of questions which have come to “The 


Etude” office daily for years. 


Professor Corder, who has been the teacher of by far the greatest. 
number of British composers of note of the present day, started out to write 
an Encyclopedia of Music. However, he was far too interesting a writer to 
produce anything so arid as an encyclopedia in the ordinary sense. He 
embodies the human aspect of Sir George Grove, combined with a masterly 


writer. 


‘musical technique. This is enlivened by a rare sense of humor and broad- 
ened by a life-time of rich experience as a teacher, composer, editor and 


There is always a demand for musical dictionaries. The “I want to 
know” spirit is particularly strong in America. No amateur or professional 
Musician can read these paragraphs by Professor Corder without acquiring 
a more comprehensive aspect of many of the most interesting things in the 
Art. This series began in October.—EDITOR’S NOTE | 
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Elegy 


A convenient name for a slow piece of a mournful 
and feeling character. No particular form or scope 
has yet been identified with it; it is a term descriptive 
of the character only. Jackson of Exeter wrote 06 
vocal quartets which he styled Elegies. Tchaikowsky 
has a fine Elegy in a “String Suite.’ Ernst’s Elegy 
for violin and Liszt’s Elegiac Rhapsody for piano are 
almost too well known for mention. The present 
writer has put forth an Elegy for 24 Violins and 
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Organ which has actually been played more than once. | 


Entr’acte 


Musical pieces played between the acts of a play or 
opera have no-necessary connection with it. Sometimes 
(in England always) it is felt to be more agreeable to 
distract the attention of the audience by something in- 
‘dependent and of widely contrasting character. 

If & modern composer be required to write such 
Entr’actes it is quite possible to fulfill the requirements 
and to produce something suitable yet wholly indepen- 
dent. The Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin, the delight- 


ful little Romance for Flute and Harp between Acts II 


and III of Carmen and other such pieces will illustrate 
this. It. is difficult to get the audience to listen to 
Entr’actes unless these be of a very pronounced and lively 
character. It should generally be possible to find some- 
thing in the situation or nationality of a play or opera 
to give excuse for a display of local color in some 
room. Here a good knowledge of national dances is 
highly valuable. — 


Etude 


An Etude, or Study, is a musical piece embodying 
some special feature or figure and intended primarily as 


an exercise in some particular difficulty. It thus stands © 


midway between the Technical Exercise proper (which 
does not profess to be music) and the actual Piece. 
Etudes have been written for all degrees of difficulty 
and interest, from the children’s studies of Czerny and 
Kohler to the artistic achievements of Moscheles, 
Chopin and Liszt. A vast number of the studies inter- 
mediate between these two classes are of dubious value. 
Only too often a composer, having invented a figure 
or a phrase, proceeds to make an Etude on it— that 
is, he uses it as a stencil pattern, working it through 
different keys and producing after all a piece of slender 
musical interest and little technical value. 

It is perhaps not inexpedient to warn teachers against 
wasting the time of their pupils on the indeterminate 
Erupes of Heller, Jensen and Cramer, when they might 
‘be practicing far more technically and musically valuable 
works. But, should a composer desire to write an 
Erune, he should carefully study the exquisite examples 
of Chopin and observe the skill displayed in turning the 
initial idea.to account in varied ways. He should com- 
pare them with the Erupes of Henselt which are on 
similar lines, but how comparatively superficial! No- 
where can the difference between a thoughtful and a,shal- 
low writer be better seen than in what they can achieve 
in such limited fields. 


Expression Marks 


Nineteenth century composers commonly indulged in 
a foolish habit of multiplying and varying the indica- 
tions of expression and character in music. Three or 
four synonyms for increasing or diminishing the power, 
slackening or hurrying the movement were not sufficient. 
The queer idea that a thing would seem less common- 
place if indicated by a less conventional sign obsessed 
them; atid they went on inventing fresh terms and signs, 
until the fancy of Schumann for adding to the confusion 
by using German terms as well as (not instead of) 
Italian caused a reaction. 

The Common sense of the matter is that, since the 
use of p, mf, cres. and so forth is firmly established, 
Italian must always be employed for the directions in 
music, if only to give a work a chance of circulating in 
all countries. If Italian be thus accepted then the vocabu- 
lary must be restrained within reasonable limits. Such 
terms as resviglioto, raddolcendo and so forth are totally 
unnecessary. In fact one is annoyed by the belief that 
the composer has employed them rather to show off his 
knowledge of Italian than to make his meaning clear to 
the reader. In this connection a few gems of expression 
culled from the works of A. Scriabine are of interest, 
as: Inaferando, Fdastoso, Irato, Affanato, Focosamente, 
Giobilosco, Con stravagante. These do not appear in the 
Italian dictionary, nor in any other. | 

It is also a common practice of composers to put in- 
dications such as volanic, marziale, amoroso, tenebroso, 
which rather describe the music than the manner of its 
performance. Music may Le jocose, serious, frenzied cr 
desperate; but it should not be necessary to tell us that 
it is, still less to direct us to play giocoso, seroso, 
. frenetico or disperato. : 


, 


It may be worth while to point out that the following 
signs (and perhaps others) all are employed to indicate 
that one particular note is to be more accented than its 
neighbors; but no means exist or ever can exist fcr in- 
dicating the precise amount of accent intended by any 
one of them: 


fz, fz>, sf, sf>, rinf, rf, fp, >, V, A, A, —, —O 


False Relation 


False Relation, or Cross Relation, is that unpleasant 
effect of two contradictory tonalities, caused by the 
sounding ofa natural note in one part of the harmony 
and an inflected form of the same note in another, either 
simultaneously or near each other. It is impossible to 
formulate any definite rules as to what false relations are 
permissible or otherwise. It only can be pointed out 
that the less related the suggested clashing tonalities the 
more disagreeable the effect. Thus, Ex. 7 is excessively 
ugly and not often met with in good music. 


Purcell 
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Numbers 8, 9, 10, 11 must, from their comparatively 
frequent occurrence, be less repugnant to the ear. But 
our ancestors of the 16th and 17th centuries seem to have 
been more indulgent towards. this crudity than we are. 
In Byrd’s madrigals the major and minor third of a key 
clash continually, nor is Bach very sensitive on such a 
point. 


Angels Ever Bright and Fair 


String Quartet, No.6 
“Haydn” Set 
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The modern feeling is one of great leniency towards 
chromatic chords ,the reason being that in our tempered 
scale diminished sevenths and augmented traids are felt 
to be neutral territory committing us to no particular 
key. The resolution of a Neapolitan Sixth upon the 
Dominant Seventh (Ex. 12) used to be considered a very 
bold thing to do. 


but the freak-harmony of the modern French school 
seeks to persuade us that all the twelve semitones of 
the octave are equally related, a communistic principle 
which is contrary to Nature and repulsive to the musical 
ear. ; 

Although common sense tells us that False Relation 
is one of the most needless and unjustifiable crudities 
which a musician can commit, the fact remains that none 
of the great masters—not even the chaste Mozart and 
Mendelssohn—have been able to avoid it. | 


THE ETUDE 
Charles Kingsley on Music | 


THERE is music in heaven, because in music there is no 
self-will. Music goes on certain laws and rules. Man 
did not make these laws of music; he has only found 
them out; and if he be self-willed and break them, : 
there is an end of his music instantly; all he brings out 
will be discord and ugly sounds. The greatest musician 
in the world is as much bound by those laws as the 
learner in the schools; and the greatest musician is the 
one who, instead of fancying that because he is clever 
he may throw aside the laws of music, knows the 
laws of music best and observes them most reverently. 
And therefore it was that the old Greeks, the wisest of 
all the heathen, made a point of teaching their children 
music; because they said it taught them not to be 
self-willed and fanciful, but to see the beauty of order, 
the usefulness of rules, the divineness of laws. 

And therefore music is fit for heaven; therefore 
music is a pattern and type of heaven, and of the ever- 
lasting life of God, which perfect spirits live in heaven, 


Thin Ice 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 


“IN skating over thin ice our safety is our speed.” 

I have pupils who always make me think of this 
quotation. They play too quickly and on the surface 
of the keys. They feel that their safety lies in speed — 
because the ice is thin! That is they are not sure of 
each note, and cannot control their fingers at a moderate 
tempo. A pupil should not be allowed to play fast 
unless he first demonstrates his ability to play slowly 
and carefully, giving each note a firm, sure pressure. 


Passing of Pedagogical Punishment 


By Carol Sherman 


So much has been said and written about the unde- 
sirability of punishment in education that the average 
pupil of today has a bed of roses compared with our 
fathers. True, punishment in nine cases out of ten will 
make the music pupil dread every step of his work, but 
at the same time there has arisen a kind of laxness, 
or shall we call it a lack of drill in control, which is 
not altogether beneficial for the pupil. 

The student who resists the teacher’s attempts to 
make his practice a responsibility, although a delight, 
should realize that only a few years ago he would have 
been forced to the task by anything but agreeable 
means. Consider, for instance, the boast of a German 
schoolmaster of the older regime who had’ completed 
fifty-one years of service and had evidently kept a care- 
ful record of his punishments administered. Here is 
his list: 

911,500 canings. 

121,000 floggings. 

209,000 custodes. 

136,000 tips with the ruler. 
10,200 boxes on the ear. - 
22,700 tasks by heart. 

This list of punishments by the pedagogical Torqua- 
mada, is published by the well-known psychologist, 
Arthur Holmes, Ph. D. The writer remembers an 
old English piano teacher who surprised him one day 
by rapping him over the knuckles for playing a passage 
with wrong fingering. He has always been grateful 
for the good sense which led him to grab the teacher’s 
pencil and break it in half. Such punishment and threats 
may do a great deal of harm. To think that they 
disappeared only “yesterday !” : 


The Origin of the Motif 


Di Richard Wagner in employing the !motif in his 
operas create something new in musical art? Hardly, 
the Motif is as old as the instinct for expression. It 
is to be heard in almost all savage music. The aborigi- 
nes of countries in all parts of the world devise a 
music which is largely the repetition of short set 
phrases. It is particularly noticeable in the music of the 
American Indian. It is said that« the fishermen’ of 
Sicily will repeat times without number the simplest kind 
of song phrases, with the accompaniment of not. more 
than two chords. According to their mood and emotion. 

They will vary it over and over again. It took the 
genius of a Wagner, however, to develop this human 
instinct into a Magic Fire. Before Wagner there was a 
sort of an unwritten law that it was inartistic to repeat 
a given motif more than three times in  succession.. 
Wagner knew better. That was genius,—to find the 
truth despite tradition and convention, . 
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Modern versus Antiquated Methods 


of Piano Technic 
By WALTER SPRY 


Or the different phases of piano study, none have 
caused so much discussion as technic. Teachers of one 
period recommend a level hand or a high wrist, where- 
as those of another period recommend high knuckles or 
a low wrist, and so on until the students do not know 
where they stand. I remember a teacher who required 
practice with books held under the arms to keep the 
arms from sticking out from the body. Nowadays we 
know that the arms should not be stiffened by any such 
process. The greater demands of modern piano music 
necessarily enlarge the scope of technic; and we must 
realize that various conditions of what may be called 
the apparatus used in piano-playing is the result. 


Beware, False Prophets 


No doubt the American piano teacher is less pedantic 
as a rule than the foreigner, and is always anxious to 
progress and learn of new ideas in piano technic. There 


is however a danger in this, for we are apt to give up 


that which is reliable cnd useful for that which seeems 
reasonable but in reality is only superficial. The only 
way of guarding against false prophets is to be weli- 
grounded in that which has gone before. With this 
foundation and the natural desire to progress, the 
American piano teacher must take his place amongst the 
foremost educators of the world, and prove his eff- 
ciency in producing results with the pupils. 

Let us therefore examine the technical methods pre- 
valent in piano-playing during the past 100 years. Two 
different classes of musicians influence the technic of the 
art, the composers and the teachers. For example, we 
have the music of the inspired writers such as Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin; and we have the exercises of the 
uninspired writers such as Clementi, Herz, and Czerny. 
Each in his way has been a contributor to the advance- 
ment in piano-playing. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go into detail 
regarding the history of technical methods, but to draw 
some comparison between the present-day methods and 


those which have been laid aside as antiquated. Pre- . 


ceding the time of. Liszt, there was a prominent school 
of playing of which Thalberg and Kalkbrenner were 
two of the prominent examples. You will remember 
that, when Chopin went to Paris as a young man of 
about 21, he thought of studying with Kalkbrenner. His 
first interview with the famous teacher was anything 
but satisfactory, because he saw that he would have to 
buckle down to a very dry and pedantic system of 
exercises. No doubt Chopin was wise in his decision 
not to pursue his studies with Kalkbrenner, for he might 
have ruined his beautiful natural style and touch. Of 
course this would not apply to those students who have 
little to start with. 

It was Liszt who more than any other piano teacher 
of his time was able to -apply in a scientific way 
the natural laws of technic. Quite the opposite of his 
rival, Thalberg, he did not use the keyboard simply for 
the purpose of running up and down in scale passages 
nor even to sing out a sentimental melody. Considered 
from one standpoint, Liszt was a sensational artist. But, 
he was greater than that, for he wrote and played some 
of the most beautiful. music in our entire literature. 
Being also a great interpreter of every school of writ- 
ing, his was a broader and more legitimate development 
of what had gone before than any other composer after 
Chopin with the exeption of Brahms. 


Liszt’s Methods 


My personal knowledgee of Liszt’s piano methnd is 
through a study of his works and having heard 
Rubinstein and Eugene D’Albert. These two giants re- 
presented the finest ideas in classical and romantic inter- 
pretation and were the real successors of Liszt. You may 
inquire wherein lies the difference in the school of Thal- 
berg and that of Liszt. The former used the piano as 
an instrument upon which to show off a perfect finger 
technic as far as passage work was concerned, and the 
latter or Liszt school made the music respond to a mani- 
fold number of beautiful effects, the variety of which 
could only be equalled by a perfect orchestra. We can 
well understand how much greater was the scope of 
technic in Liszt than in Thalberg or any of the earlier 


ant, especially in octave and chord playing. 


[Editor’s Notice: Mr. Walter Spry the well known 
Chicago teacher was educated at the Royal High School 
of Musie in Berlin and with Leschetizky in Vienna.] 


schools of piano-playing. It was Liszt who taught us to 
apply the strength required and to draw from the proper 
sources. It is false to confine one’s efforts to 
developing finger strength. True, we need strength in 
the fingers, but let us not forget that a free use of the 
arms will produce the power to use in playing chords and 
octaves, relieving any tension of the hands or over strain- 
ing of the muscles. In some touches the arm weight 
may even be used in loud passage work. A player, who 
is conscious of the power of arm weight in the tone, may 
be able to draw on that source of power which is pro- 
per to use at the time. 


Relieve Tension 


It is therefore the teacher’s duty to instruct the pupil 
how to apply this idea of arm relaxation in the practic- 
ing of his pieces. This should be introduced through 
the study of some exercises; and there are many books 
of exercises written, but few writers explain how the 
exercises are to be studied. Let us therefore inquire 
first into the idea of arm relaxation and its application. 
Some may wonder as to the exact condition of the re- 


laxed arm. In the dictionary the term relax is defined 
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as a verb—to slacken, to make less severe’ or rigorous. 
We might compare the relaxation of the muscles of the 
face, which would mean to relieve tension and assume 
a poise in the expression. And so with the arm, we 
cannot start to carry out any effort successfuliy until we 
relax to gain the poise. Now to gain this condition first 
require the pupil to drop the hands on the keyboard 
with a perfectly relaxed arm. Then proceed to exercises 
in which the fingers act in conjunction with a very free 
arm. Then separate the two sources of action, and have 
the fingers act independently, at first playing very slow- 
ly and softly, keeping in mind that the arm must avoid 
any tension or strain. In this way we can build up a 
finger technic of strength and velocity for playing scales 
and arpeggois. 

We next consider the wrist as the connection or hinge 
between the hand and the arm. We must avoid straining 
this hinge, for it is a delicate member and very import- 
It is an 


old-fashioned idea to throw the wrist up a considerable 
distance from the keyboard in playing octaves. The re- 
sult is to make the arm stiff and to cut off strength 
which is necessary for endurance. The law of economy 
of motion comes in play and shows how a reasonably 
small wrist action suffices to give the greatest amount 
of force and velocity in octave -playing. 

Let us consider the matter of chord-playing, a subject 
that has given rise to much discussion. We can all recall 
hearing certain concert players who pound and smash 
the piano with thunderous but very unclean chords. 
They believe, as is perfectly proper, that percussion is 
necessary to produce tone, but they defeat their purpose 
by dropping from too great a height. Here again is 
economy of motion and space necessary. Such wonder- 
ful octaves and chords as well as tone qualities in 
melody I have never heard as in the playing of Rubin- 
stein; and he accomplished these things by a freedom 
of the arm. The same may be said of Rubinstein’s 
most eminent pupil, Josef Hofmann. The technic of 
Harold Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch and 
Novaes is built along the lines outlined; and Madame 
Carreno owed her great strength and endurance in her 
playing of List’s 6th Rhapsody and the March Mili- 
taire cf Schubert-Tausig to this principle. Many other 
artists have acquired the arm control to a greater or 
less extent; but on the other hand there are those who, 
although quite accomplished along many lines, yet have 
not been liberated from a strained condition of the mus- 
cles. Let us however be grateful that this idea has 


really taken root, and that great and small are profiting 
by it. 


The Old and the New 


You will observe in the Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
of Bach that the piano arrangement by Tausig (one of 
Liszt’s most brilliant pupils) has octave and chord pass- 
ages which are not in the original composition as written 
for the organ. We have here an example of what has 
been said regarding the differance between antiquated 
and modern technic; or Bach, like other composers of 
his time, knew more of the style in which finger technic 
was employed. By doubling of the parts, Tausig has 
given the piano arrangement the sonority necessary to 
imitate the great organ effects conceived by Bach. A 
Toccata is a composition to show the resources of the 
instrument for which it is written. Bach was a genial 
as well as a learned musician; and it is said that some 
or his compositions as played by him in church were so 
brilliant as to cause disturbance in the congregation, 
which probably consisted somewhat of members who 
wished no innovations. In fact some members thought 
Bach made too much noise in his postludes. But gener- 
ally he was appreciated in his day much more than many 
of the famous musicians since his time. The style of 
polyphonic music does not appeal to every one for there 
is so much activity in the various voices that one is apt 
to become bewildered. The development of rhythm in 
modern music has given musical expression moré variety 
from this standpoint. To appreciate the works of any 
great composer, however, we must listen for that which 
is the finest expression of the age in which they were 


created. In other words, we should try to catch the 
spirit of the composer. 


Four-fifths Mind, One-fifth Fingers 


It would seem that this discussion of piano technic 
has been more from a physical than from a mental as- 
pect. No doubt what Leschetizky said is true, that 
“Piano-playing is four-fifths mind and one-fifth fingers.” 
We should however include this thought, that there is 
no physical effort until there is the mental impulse. 
So relaxation must first come from mental poise. 

The four most prominent nations pianistically at the 
present time are Russia, Germany, France and America; 
and the most representative names are Rachmaninoff, 
Busoni, Cortot and MacDowell. Their art is either 
directly or indirectly founded on the principles as set 
forth by Franz Liszt. Each type has its own individ- 
uality, which fact shows how great a teacher Liszt was, 
for there are no two of his disciples who played exactly 
alike, although all are disciples of his principles of 
piano-playing. er 
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“Queen of Night”’ 
By Alfredo Trinchieri | 


BEETHOVEN disliked his brother’s wife 
so much that he dubbed her “Queen of 
Night.” 

In our study of music how often we 
come up with disagreeables. So many 
things must be endured, like Beethoven’s 
sister-in-law, simply “because they are in 
the family.” 

Why not make of them friends? Noth- 
ing is really good or bad; thinking makes 
it so. The thing we most dislike in-.a 
personality often completely vanishes on 
closer acquaintance with the individual. 
So it is with the unpleasant phases we 
encounter in study. Even the erstwhile 
dull scales take on interest when they 
become a part of the game of getting 
that pretty passage in the piece you like. 
Work and cultivation of her good quali- 
ties will turn the “Queen of Night” to 
smiles. 


“It is Nature. who forces us to break 
_ forth into singing when our heart is moved 


by great and sudden emotions—in the wail - 


of grief, in the exultation of joy, in the 
sigh of melancholy.”—CIcEro. 


Making Your Thumb Behave 


To. THp ETUDE: 


In your July issue of THE ETUDE, page 
436, there is a short article entitled Check 
Up Your Hand Position, by Gerald Frazee. 
In this article the writer remarks that the 
thumb falls naturally into position. Per- 
sonally, after many years waiting, I still 
find the thumb the hardest member of the 
finger family to train into the “way it 
should go.’’ It may naturally fall into pro- 
per position, but it takes much practice to 
make it stay there. : ; 

In the case of most pupils it naturally 
points out instead of towards the second 
fingers; the former position tending to 
stiffen it, it drops off the keys pulling the 
hand down, it twists instead of glides in 
making the crossings in scales and arpeg- 
gios. Whereby you can readily see that I 
consider the training of the thumb Is of 
prime importance. I might. add many other 
crimes of the carelessly trained thumb, and 
then contrast them with the added ease in 
running work of the thumb which glides 
from one position to next without any 
twists of the wrist, the ease with which the 
arched hand position is maintained when 
the thumb always rests lightly on the keys. 

Very truly yours, 
MABEL STUNTZ HOLCOMB, 
Cleveland, O. 


One Musical Minute with 
Pope 
Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


- Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods 


teach, _ 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate’s severest rage disarm, 

Music can soften pain and ease, 

And make despair and -madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. 


Making Music Legal 

It is hard to believe that in enlightened 
New England on the eve of the Revolution 
it was thought worth while to publish a 
bcok contending that music does not break 
any laws when used in connection with a 
church service. The following amusing 
advertisement is taken from the Lssex 
Gazette, of August 13th, 1771. 

To be sold by the Printer hereof 

(Price half a Pistereen) 
A Book Entitled 

The Lawfulness, Excellency and Ad-. 

vantage of Instrumental. Musick © 

in the Public Worship of God 

urg’d and enfore’d from Scripture and- 
Example of the far greater part of Chris- 
tians of all Ages. Addressed to all (par- 
ticularly the Presbyterians and the Bap- 
tists) who have hiterto been taught to look 
upon the Use of Instrumental Music in 
the worship of God as unlawful. 
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~The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Franklin’s Notable Musical Invention for which both 
Beethoven and Mozart Composed 


In 1762 Benjamin Franklin invented a musical instrument 
which he designated as the Armonica. It was based upon the idea of 
the musical glasses. Prior to that time musical glasses had been placed 
upon a horizontal board but Franklin’s invention provided a series of 
bowl-like glasses fixed upon a revolving spindle operated with a foot 
treadle. The fingers moistened with water touch the revolving glasses 
and according to Dr. Franklin himself, produced tones “incomparably 


sweet beyond any other,—tones that are swelled and softened at pleasure 


by stronger or weaker pressures of the fingers and continued to any 
length. The instrument being once tuned never again wants tuning.” - 

The original name of the instrument was the Glassy-chord. Dr. 
Franklin in 1762 wrote for an Italian friend a minute description of the 
way in which the instrument was manufactured. Both Beethoven and 
Mozart wrote pieces for this instrument. | 

Franklin tells how each one of the thirty-seven glasses was disting- 
uished, by a special color for the convenience of the performer. The 
semi-tones were painted white and the other tones of the C scale painted 
according to the colors of the prismatic, C Red, D Orange, E Yel- 
low, F Green, G Blue, A Indigo, B Purple, C Red. 

A specimen of the instrument is to be seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. | 

The reason given for. the discontinuance of the instrument after 
some sixty years of popularity is that it was said to have been very try- 
ing for the nerves of the performers and to have caused nervous 
breakdowns. | 

This picture is reprinted by the courtesy of The Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. 7 


Ben jam in Fyanklin Playing 
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Odd Musical Facts for Busy Readers 


In Ancient Ireland and Wales a slave 
Was never permitted to play the harp. 

Possibly the oldest Catechism of music 
was written by Alcuin of York about 790. 

An idea of what some of the early 
organs were like is given in a mediaeval 
description of the great organ at Win- 
chester, England, in the writings of the 
monk Wulstan (963). 

This organ had only 400 pipes but it 


‘ in life was music. 


required seventy men to blow the 26 bel- 


lows. -It was played from two different 
keyboards by two performers. 

King Henry VIII of England left thirty- 
three compositions of which eighteen are 
with words. He wrote two complete mass- 
es for the Chapel Royal. Aside from 
the ladies it is said that his chief interest 
He employed seventy- 
nine musicians. 


THE ETUDE 
Beethoven and Capricornus | 


BEETHOVEN liked nothing better than 
a joke, but often his humor showed his 
lack of breeding. The poor master was 
bothered from morning to night by people 
imbued .with the very human trait -of se- 
curing mementos of the great. Once 
the wife of a Vienese pianist arranged 
with one of Beethoven’s friends to ask 
the master for a lock of his gray hair. 
The friend was a little afraid to approach 
Beethoven upon so sensitive a_ subject, 
but decided to get out of it by suggesting 


to the composer that he send a lock cut 


from a goat’s beard. Beethoven fell in 
with this hoax and sent the lock. A short 
‘ime after the story became the scandal 
of Vienna; the lady was naturally furious. 
Beethoven wrote an apology and sent a 
lock of his hair; it was some time, 
however, before he was forgiven. 


One hour of concentrated practice with 
the mind fresh and the body rested is 
better than four hours of dissipated prac- 
tice with the mind stale and the body 
tired —Emit SAUER. 


Unfair Competition 
To THe ETupe: 


Is it fair that some gifted amateur of 
means should occupy the positions -which 
might be basis of support of a worthy pro- 
fessional? When I came over from Eng- 
land many years ago’ I was astounded to 
find several of the best church positions 
occupied by skilled men who made no 
charge for their services. There were also 
many volunteer choir masters and choral 
conductors. 

One man I knew always demanded a fee 
and then gave it out for one of the church 
charities. I said to him, ‘‘My dear sir, 
would it not be better -for you to make 
musie for your own amusement, and in- 
stead of patronizing a charity enable the 
trained graduate ‘to make his living in the 
profession he has worked so hard to learn?” 
The gentlemen could not reply to this. Let 
us have amateur musicians—thousands of 
them—but let them keep away from the 
work which keeps the professional out of 
employment. 


-GHORGE Ontario. 


CURWIN OAKBY, 


“Better have failed in the high aim, as I, 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed,— 
As—God be thanked!—I do not.” 

—R. BROWNING. 


Is the Piano Hurting Welsh 
Choral Music? 


“Pranos have done more harm to Welsh 
singing than any other instrument, be- 
cause people become so dependent upon 


the piano that soon they will not be able — 


to sing without it,” said Mrs. Herbert 
Lewis, at Llangollen County School 
speech-day recently. Mrs. Lewis added 
that she honed the next generation in . 
Wales would learn to sing without the 
piano. The old generation had neither 
harmonium nor piano, and their congre- 
gational singing was much better. They 
had the harp, but were always ready to 
sing without. It is hardly possible to take 
« country walk on a Sunday in the Welsh 
mining districts without. coming across a 
group of colliers, all in their “Sunday 
best,” singing hymns or part-songs for the 
sheer love of the music. They squat on 
their heels, usually under the shelter of 
a hedge, and sing for hours, and their 
singing is a real revelation to the visitor 
who hears it for the first time. It has 
been said of late years that instrumental 
music is rapidly ousting the part-singing 
for which Wales has been famous, the 
violin being especially blamed. It will be 
a pity if the piano helps on the downfall 
of a particularly delightful art, in which 
the Welsh people naturally excel.—Music, 
London. | : 


“ALL painting in instrumental music, if 
pushed too far, is a failure. * * * People 
will not require titles to recognize the gen- 
eral intention to be more a matter of feel- 
ing than of painting in sounds.”—BEeE«r-’ 
THOVEN (from his sketch-books), 
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WALLACE A.JOHNSON 


good features of a much larger work. Play in the manner of a military band. Grade 3. 


A DAY AT THE BEACH 


A rollicking march; easy to play,but with all the 
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A brilliant “running” waltz. To be played at top speed and very steadil 
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Light finger work with a stationary position o 
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In narrative style, simple and direct, with singing tone. Grade 2%. MILTON D. BLAKE 
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,Op.12 


ARNOLDO SARTORIO 


In semi-classic style; a true rondo with three distinct themes,the first theme recurring regularly. Grade 3. 
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In the related keys, Fand D minor. Very useful for teaching or elementary recital. Grade 2. 
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The grace note employed in this piece is the genuine acciaceatura (crush note) 


Grade 4. 
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L: NV 3 BUF ZU IE UE : B ? *5434 When Heaven Sang to Earth ...Parker high .75 By fs cs 
B ~ hee ee et oe ee 5 mie ; hg iste e 3708 While Shepherds ............. Gilehrist high 60 | 
‘ . | ‘* 18015 While Shepherds Watched...... Jordan med .40 
Us * od ; 5245 Wondrous Story ............. Lemmel'med. 60 
MB uf Te pr Avima Pruitrea 14226 Wondrous Story, The ........... Stults high 60 
ni Suggestions for the Church Soloist. The Chorister May A N ew Christmas Solo 
SB Also Obtain Many Suggestions in Our Complete List of Me 
Ue Solos, Anthems, Oratorios and Cantatas. Send for it. & | This 4s undoubtedly One of the Best Christmas 
WH | \¥%.| Solos for High Voice. 
15932 Angel’s Message, The ......... Clarke high $0.30 | *12284 Hail to the King ........... Burleigh high . .60- IMMANUEL 
*8050 Angel’s Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) | *3702 Heralds of ‘Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 4 
Geibel high .50 | Schnecker high  ,.60 
9000 « Angel's “Bong 2. ey cia cio. S Loud med, .50 | 15887 (0) Holy Child of Bethlehem ...Stults high .50 By Chas. Bochau 
5249 Away in a Manger ......... Anderson’ med 30 *8048 In Old Judea (Violin Obbligato)...Geibel high  .60 
16801 Away in a Manger ...Licurance Solo or Duet 80 | preee MbhimRtdeateas gi acs shes. Cane eee Catalog No. 17789 Price 60 cents 
#12529 Beckoning Star Neidlinger high .60 oe ee ce . 
arnt Yate Pn 2 4150 Little Christmas Song (Duet for Sop. and Bar.) 
4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin and ’Cello) Berger. .20 
Sudds high -,50 #5348 Lord of the Ages, The ............ Holt high . .50 soul, ‘hear 
*4488 Bells of Bethlehem ............. Tracy high .50 6994 My Guiding Star ............ Wrightson med. — 40 
*4488a Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) #14310 Nation’s Adore .,............0.- Shelley high .50 — 
Tracy high —.60 6570 (0) Night Divine ............4. Jordan high .50 
*12810 Calm on the Listening Ear of Night 7437 Our: Saviour and King ........ Brackett high 50 
Thompson high .60 | *12583 Prince of Humanity ....... ..Neidlinger high  .60 
2603 . Christ Is Bark oo yeetion: ', Louis med. .85 | 14797 Ring, Ye Merry Chimes pe ai Delafield med. _ .80 
14968 Christmas Dawn .............. Kroeger low .40 | 9729 Saviour Christ weleee cee ebeeeees Bird high . .60 
*3705 Christmas Morn .............. Wooler high .50 | *14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding Barnes high  .60 
8760 Christmas Night ’.............. Minekti high!) We) Skene s RG, Convent ste ee on pallnwesty een 
os Chvletinas: Pastoral fields Sites 50 17527 Sing, O Sing odie bh uine e ed Risher med 50 
70 : a ST in Brent out ; 8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 
SECS SCRFIMCIORR BONE osc abc isle cle ie OK Adam med. 25 (Violin Obbligato) . .Geibel low 50 
4986 Come and Worship ............ Dressler med. 50 | #9282 Song of Bethlehem ............ Minetti high  .60 
*19718 Dawn of Hope «...6 ete ieee Shelley high .60 13900 Song That Will Live Forever, The ...Petrie .60 
eeene. GIG: Tite os. BOR es Behrend med. _.30 7526 Song the Angels Sang ........... Stults med. 50 
*8066 Gloria in Excelsis ............... Gieble med, .50 | 18981 Star of Bethlehem ........... Plogsted Med. ~ .50 - 
*12543 Glorious Morn .............. Neidlinger high 60 beetond Star of Bethlehem ............. aie 20: Med, 50 ye 
#12401 Glory to God Rawarde high 60 | 5432 Star of Peace. .:........ .++++.++Parker high  .60 
sleek a Castetie Bi ete: ; : | 16430 There were Shepherds (Violin ad. lib) 
SONG - Glaey BW BOG sce e ea Stults high .60 | Stoughton hidh’ = 48 
DIE GIF 00 OE ag has Wolcott low .50 | *15050 Undimmed Star of Bethlehem.Neidlinger high | .60 
*5380 Glory to God ...............0e- Rotoli high ©.75 | *5838 Wake and Sing ................. Salter high — .50 


THE GEMS OF CZERNY ARRANGED AS 
A GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


Selected “Czerny” Studies 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious 
Annotations, by EMIL LIEBLING 


IN THREE BOOKS 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


A VALUABLE and noteworthy addition to the technical litera- 


ture of the pianoforte. 


This work represents a diligent sift- 


ing and careful selection of material from the entire works of 


Czerny, including all 
bers together with 
‘equally meritorious 
editorial work has been 
painstaking character 
and interpretative 
are of real practical 
terest. The three 
carefully, and_ closely 
ing arranged in pro- 
in difficulty from the 
enth grade. Czerny’s 
tail and his mastery ‘of 
truly remarkable; he 
writer. The object of 


tion is to present his very toi studies of all grades in attractive and. 
The success of this work has been 
It is the best work of the kind 
It is printed from beautifully engraved special plates 


convenient form for general use. 
of the most flattering character. 


ever.oftered. 


CZERNY 


the popular opus num- 
many less known, but 
studies. Mr. Liebling’s 
of the most exact and 
from both the technical 
sides; the annotations 
value and musical in- 
volumes, which are 
graded, the studies be- 
gressive order, range 
early second to the sev- 
mastery of technical de- 
musical expression are 
was a most voluminous 
this present compila- 


and substantially and thoroughly bound i in heavy paper. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


pias 
cmc 


Pa vimtel ( Professional Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 

to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 

i 97 8b WF Oy. for concerts and recitals. 
ty Sree 5348 Riverside. 


ALBER 


vert oe 126 W. 97 St 


Ghinsnbaines Dept. Sacene 
WOOD faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muale 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1327-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


DUNNING © 
EDDY 


for Churca 
FABRI : ana 


Concert and Opera. St., Phila | 
554 W.165thSt.,N.Y. otty. Circulars mailed. 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study ‘for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise a 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ADDA C. heieandt Paar Teacher’ Training 
Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
stan ee ase Ohio 


nuasert $. Practical instruction for 
G | LB F RT vocal students in’ Piano and the Har- 
monic foundation. Studio 123, Carne- 


gie egasae wie York. 


HAWTHORNE” n Peon 


0. F. Teacher of Singing, Choir, Con- 


J AC CKSON cert, Opera. Write. for interview, 1708 


Chestnut St., Philajelphia, Pa. New 
k Studio, 875 met 06") Avenue ; 
Walter H. Jenkins, acetate: 


CHRISTIAAN biti - Violinist 
-  §tudio: Carnegie Hall 
Suite 303, New York City 


Mrs. Piano Instruction 
i wee 5 School 
10 8. 18th St. Philadelphia 


Arheol of Mustie and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


NEW YORK 


150 Riverside re cor. 87th St. 


Plano School 
* Meschetizky: Method 
oe perreny* ae 


MRB. Rs ie 
\ | R G | | Piano School and signs orn! J 
 - 120 West 72nd 8t., New York 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM E R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Katharine M. Arnold, Director 
93 Madison Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
p U OW ES" Kindergarten and Primar 
Dept. D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 


Detroit, Mich. 


mens amg 3 e. 55th yr. Leading Schoo 
America Yh ano, Vocal, Violin, Organ 
Theory, P.8.M. 6208. Mich. Ave. iChicag 


Conservatory of Music 
i EsTaBLISHED 1867. HighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
COLUI M B | A Clara Osborne Reed, Director 
509 S. Wabash Ave. ” Chicago 


-—————— 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D DETR oe ' 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit Mich. 


- DETROIT ° : 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
H. B. Manville, Business Man 
1117-19 Woodward Ave., Detroit, lich. 


SAUNDERS S282 
TOMLINSON : eaten Se 
WESTERN & 


Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


Pupil of Li eschetizky. Seud $1.00 
for sample lessonon Hand Develop- 
me eal —~ Interpretation. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND DRA- 
MATIC ART. Robert Wall, Director 
1073 Ogden St., Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHERN 


ais SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
RYANT : ogg Ward Bryant, Dir. Est’d oa 
1 Degrees Conferred. Durham, WN, ©. 
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When she reaches. 


Notable: Diastmatioh; Rewotals 


(December Release) 
Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


30019 1 forte Sol (A Dream of Love) (Liszt) Piano- 


tated forte’ SOlOe suv race .... Leopold Godowsky 


Then Yowll Remember Me—From Bohemian Girl 
Act: Tit €Balte? "Tenors. ok. Theo. Karle 
Love's Garden of Roses (Rutherford-Wood) 
Penor shi wets OMIA RESLIN Salis y wlin la bts Theo. Karle 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Stanton-Nevin) Soprano 
Irene Williams 
Lullaby—from “Erminie” (Jakobowski) Soprano 
ane’ Chorns suse beae et Irene Williams and 
Brunswick Light Opera Company 
On the Campus March (Sousa) 3 
Walter B. Rogers and His Band 
Legion of Honor March (Sousa) 
Walter B. Rogers and His Band 
9146 \ ‘lerd Girl’s Dream (Labitzsky) 
Violin-Flute-Harp ..........-.- Gondolier Trio 
Love’s Dream After the Ball (Czibulka) 
Violin-’Cello-Harp ..... yutacaraiete ei Riviera Trio 
Aint You Coming Out, Malinda? (Sterling- 
Moran-Von Tilzer) Tenor 
Billy Jones and Male Trio 
Ten Little Fingers and Ten Little Toes (Pease- 
White-Schuster-Nelson) Tenor and Baritone 
Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 


Don’t You Remember the Time? (Williams) 
Soprano and Tenor 
Irene Audrey and Charles Hart - 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses (Cooke-Open- 
haw) TAPCO. cicie ass ied ang ow SA Ford Palmer 
Swanee River Moon (Clarke) Tenor and Bari- 
BO i a olacaiols tn nes Chas. Hart and Elliott Shaw 


Gone, But Not Forgotten (Grant) Baritone 
Ernest Hare 


I Wonder If You Still Care For Me?—Fox Trot 
(Ted. Snyder) s. 35 0%, Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
June Moon—Fox Trot (Magine-Straight-Lyons) 
Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


One Kiss —Fox Trot (Burnett-Arnheim) 


St 

oo tr 

on 

Qe O 
ee... 


oo EH 
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Ft et ee 


2144 Selvin’s Orchestra 
niet” Love Will Find a Way—Fox Trot (Sissle-Blake) 5 

Selvin’s Orchestra 

137 Voo-Hoo!—Fox Trot (Al Jolson-Burnett-Janis ) 

10-in Carl Fenton's Orchestra 


Second Hand Rose—Fox Trot (Hanley) 

Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 
Ilo—Fox Trot (Black) ... .. Windsor Orchestra 
Sweet Man o’ Mine—Fox Trot (Robinson) 


to 

— 

w 

vo 
we eee 


10-in. c 
85¢ Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 
Say. It With Music—Fox Trot (Irving Berlin) 
ae Rudy Wiedoeft’s Californians 
8 s5¢ ) South Sea Isles—Fox Trot (Gershwin) 
Rudy Wiedoeft’s Californians 
9143 Sweet ‘Lady—Fox Trot (Crumit-Zoob) 
10-in. Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


85¢ )Bimini Bay—Fox Trot (Whiting) 
Carl Fenton's Orchestra’ 


ee } Note: New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all 
cae Brunswick dealers on the 16th of each month in the East, 
and in Denver and the West on the 20th 


Hear These Brunswick THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Super-Feature Records Manufacturers—Established 1845 


30018 ( dir de la fleur (Flower Song) (from Carmen) Act 
rin II (Bizet) (in French) Tenor 
‘ Mario: Chamilee. 


10044: Vissi d’arte (Love and Music) (from Tosca) 
10-in. «Act II (Puccini) (in Italian) Soprano 
$1.00 Florence Easton. 


390290 (Prologue (from — Pagliacci) (Leoncavallo) (in 


ae Italian ) a veate Glassine Disnice: ae P H O N O G R A P H S 
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18, Mother, 


Will she have the broader understanding 
of musical art which society expects of a 


cultured person? 


The “Learning by Listening” System 


Adopted by foremost educators 


European educators are prone to comment upon the 
“woeful neglect of American parents in failing to 
bring their children to a proper appreciation of good 
music.” 


They say the average Italian child of 6 has a broader 
understanding of musical art than an American High 
School graduate. And ourown educators agree. 


But they explain that children of the music loving 
nations of Europe live with good music, while Ameri- 
can children, as a rule, do not. 


They point out the truism that “children believe 
what they hear’—especially in the home. And _ they 
say that living with poor music makes a child believe 
it good. But that living with, and hearing nothing 
but good music, invariably leads to “that broader un- 
derstanding of musical art which is associated with 
cultured people the world over.” 


Hence the use of phonographic music, as an educa- 
tional factor in the home, is now being widely advo- 
cated. A system of learning by listening. 


But true tones and correct interpretations 
are imperative 
At the same time, all urge greatest caution that the 


phonographic music, used for that purpose, achieve 
true tones and correct interpretations. For they say 


”? 


there is grave danger of spoiling a child’s “ear” for 
music by false tones—that the instrument must pro- 
vide true reproductions, and the records correct inter- 
pretations. | 


For that reason we, from a purely commercial 
standpoint, as makers of Phonographs and Records, 
publish this article. For greatest musicians, critics 
and educators, both in Europe and America, have 
chose The Brunswick for their own homes. A con- 
dition which speaks for itself. 


Exclusive methods the reason ’ 


Due to exclusive methods of Reproduction and of 
Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect rendition 
of so-called “difficult” tones——the piano, the harp, 
the human voice; attaining even soprano High “C” 
without “metallic’ intrusion, “chatter” or vibration. 
Methods which apply to no other phonograph or records. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is exclu- 
sively Brunswick. The Brunswick Method of Inter. 
pretation, in producing records, has not been success- 
fully imitated. 


For a demonsration, at which you will not be 
urged to buy, call on your nearest Brunswick dealer. 
The Brunswick Phonograph plays all makes of rec- 
ords. And Brunswick records can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare—then judge for yourseif. 


The Exclusive Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


Made entirely of seasoned wood, like 
a fine old violin—no metal. Rounded 
at the ‘‘throat’’ like the human throat, 
expands into an oval like the mouth. 
and is responsible for the famous 
Brunswick Tone. Does away with 


‘‘metallic ’’ sounds. 


The Ultona 


Plays all makes of records at a turn of 
the hand. Notan ‘attachment,’’ but 
a part of The Brunswick. Cushions the 
path of the needle by proper suspension. 
Hence, sweeter tones, a surprising mod- 
ification of all “surface” noises, and 
longer lasting records. 
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A Bulletin of New Music Publications — 


‘A Wealth of New Material is Monthly Offered Musicians by the Theodore Presser Co. 
This Selected List Offers New Suggestions for Teachers, Pianists, 
Singers, Organists, Violinists, Choirs and Choruses 


A CHRISTMAS 


When Ordering Any of These Publications it is only Necessary to Mention Presser Publication and give Catalog Number PLAY FOR GIRLS 
PIANO SOLOS PIANO SOLOS VOCAL SOLOS A AND BOYS 
cou cam OO RR a agus mie 
| Cat. No. “ Gr. Price 
SARTORIO, A. BARRELL, ALDEN U8 Cage Ot wena fam i 
AMBER, FLORENCE 17301 “Angelic Harps.........0...0...000 IV 60° 17882 Evening Song....... A Rh eral tak 40 oo Co CCGertrude Martin 
| RO WT RMUE OVE. civic kes bessocccsen iv; 50 A g Song 
| ANDRUS H J : 17257 Memoria! March................... lil .40 BEDFORD, HERBERT Rohr 
| 7 oat? le rh rrr Oe SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 17787 On the Back of a Bee............00.+5 60 OCoIC40 onrer 
| 17889 paktig ak nod) R. } Ii ! 40 ag: SCH. ZL SS is * i 17866 doe trastal thee (high voice) i sik ae o's 40 pro . { PRICE 30 CENTS NET 
CIS be the Clluta, sc... 5c Hh BO NOt RE meri s 17s p eee eer WY A NUR | Bie Tretting. Thos Claw, wale) ons v4 40 Cl eben be BOR cane Ricectncomtemnadlbate 
188 Me Ale Hone ui 49 12727 A Country Dance... I 4017759 In Some Sublimer Star... 60 cme rhc clare THEO. PRESSER CO. 
TV Ath Wri ; er eer ee ° : : 
«cote nancial 17808 One Summer's Night............... BD ee NOTAS | Stak OO MRO nGacyyne dso dayne eee 60 eo 
17788 Apparitions PE iOd ce ee a ee ee ee Il 50 17769 On the Nile Ill 40 MARZO. EDUARDO 
b's aan cite: VICTORG. he i SCHUTT, EDWARD... reps 17849 O Divine Redeemer (high voice). ....... 50 yet Blan play gg wo ge : “ J 
LTS My Dream in Veter. TERE Yogurt Que Reema ee) 38 YY | A ggasi cin Sr Sih 
” ars i ; ildren’s - 
17813 Gymnastic Drill.................... I .40 eee Wath ite del ck 1p RE gt IR | 2 SR Send rach ped Slt ah EE ibaa = batetiedan: Sounds ernie raabe, (haiti 
is SiGe. nt gq. 17788 Little Gipsy... 5. ok wae m 40 | RUEBUSH Wilh HO - efforts to help others. ‘The properties, scenery 
Pane Mae ee : 17911 The Snake Charmer............... » Hl 60 17814 Dreaming in The Twilight.............. 60 and costumes are easily arranged and the 
17801 A * ee 4 17709 Sonshine Faiwies: .... 0)... 6055...055 Hi. \ 50 STOUGHTON. R. S. dialogue is one tful. There are nine musical 
Puaauitiene seges nt heaves siynrre Il .40 17883 Fantasque ’ 40 a ae fins a canene ie aay wind 
3S, J.G. WOT ris sans wig pede en sons ‘ wisleli edt: tip nerforrbanes will take abont 
17498 Moon Magic....................5. Iv ..40 17852 TATE ARTHUR Lovers Know...... 50 da honk’ "As many as twenty-nine, or even 
17807 That Cottage By The Sea.............. 60 more, may take part. 
THE COSTUME PARTY 17757 When ag Come To My Heart Aga‘n \ high 
' ea ° ° PPR GUR 62a) saa eke held he’ Subue tare eb eas aE ob 
SIX LITTLE. STORI ES Characteristic Piano Pieces 17900 When You Come To My Heart Again (low 
Told by Five Fingers GRADE I11t2 ty3 i, A A SR 5 Oe Sn Soe i 9 
tnd Five Keys By WALTER WALLACE SMITH|| ry TEAR. OBERT HUNTINGTON" Sutor’s 
for the Pianoforte 17423 Little Indian. ...... vie WOLCOTT, J. TRUMAN : 
GRADE ONE | 17741 Little Chinaman $9008 . A Sina dl Trak; ost cdsacsesiaiecnccecs 50 Note Spelling Book 
y 17872 Little Italian ‘ 17690 Dear Little You (high voice)............ .60 A Writing Book for Learning 
UN sc MO NOINEG  c vio wc bd sv Risin ks cnmes .30 17792 Dear Little You (low voice)............. 60 ' 
S70ee The Deagen. ..... 2.330 600sehess cee 30 17636 A Mither Tae Her Laddie (high voice)...  .50 the Notes 
17732 pi wt UM 3. alc lau w bey 30 sees : eet Tae _ Large ne as as 50 B Adele Sutor 
17733 e Lonely Princess............... -30 : omewhere in the Land eams (hig 
17728 ‘Round and ’Round................ a SPAULDING, GEO. L. VOMEY «653 file's phates Sr ae Sake 15 y . 
87700 The: Windsnill.. .. oi oo uc een ; He, Hep O'My Tau Fox Trot. .... fs = 17790 Somewhere in the Land of Dreams (low i Price, 50 cents 
PS ON Pee a Pe oe 2s Li. (Ae er cam ae eh ee Sew Ur oe Sc : 
DEN RI OR no uk. eo cc aes sous II .30 17638 Visionsfof You (high voice)............. 60 Thi lichtf it d writi 
FARNSWORTH, H. A. SOUGHTON, R. S. 17791 Visions of You (low voice).............. .60 ‘ges yr = x ul t 8 study a , coe 
17751 Meeting in the Pasture............. II §=.50 ©=—-—-:17880 Song of Arcady.................... 11134 .30 OOK deals wit € notes only. it 1s 
, FERBER, RICHARD : 17853 Valse de Ballet.................... IV .50 the work of a successful teacher of many 
17816 Gay and Graceful.................. IV .60 WEYTS, HENRY 3 SACRED DUETS years’ experience. Children invariably 
17855 Une Miniature..................... IV .40 Sa ey gg TEE eer eae Ill .60 Lae S dial 2A a -with a littl 
GEBHARDT, REINHARD W. WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. ave original ideas, and with a little en- 
17691 Second Vaise De Concert, Op. 15........ 75 17891 Beneath A Cottage Window, Op. 102. II1}4 .30 STULTS, R. M. couragement, find great delight in self- 
GREENWALD, M. Rove a prpra.§ Bird, * es beeeees fd 59 ABTS ee i eye Name of Jesus Sounds 50 expression in making words, sentences, 
17869 Spring’s Awakening................ IlIz .40 altz of the Flowers, Op. 102....... 4% 40 © AMG As). occ eee e eee ete eee eeee ‘ gy 
KAR ANOFF, 6 7 } . i Seas IV 60 Pape oe 
17885 ea on ee Vv .30 @ BFOOK. . 0... cee eect eee eeees . 5 , . 
17879 et, ~ ers etate a Ape Sateny Male ANTHEMS ‘ Fe 
17836 Falling Raindrops Seo: Me eae oe Ill .40 PI ANO DUETS DALE. NORWOOD / eachin 4 M aterial 
17838 The Gypsy Fortune Teller........... Il .30 20105 Easnanuel (Christmas) 12 ‘ ‘ 
Re oe" samy a9 ta a al oe | ; MARTIN, GEO.C.. ' Cheerfully Sent for Examination 
ire tebe PAUL Ms Sip oh eo ty oy 30 Cat. aa pee ay | Gr. Price 20102 aoa Erosthe a Evening Blessing.... _—_.08 A LIBERAL PLAN EVERY TEACHER 
ake toca NA BO 3 UR Ree reat Loma «03 00h IE AW 2h: 0 om che ‘Bringest Good Tidings ‘ MAY PROFIT BY 
17752 From oe |. AS ee VII 50 17775 On Tip-Toe. 2 SCI DORE A ve | or NEVIN.DePEARSALL mee, Shee pray . If you do not have in mind specific pieces just. 
a 14 rr ilhelmine, 2n inueta ntique. . .60 STULTS, R. M. or S vat ‘ ‘al i h psec tin S 
po _ “> op at SPOON Pd MM GRD ED naz ‘ 20112 The Herald Angels (Christmas)......... 12 will sen materia vor "hl 4 derby privileges. 
17843 In the ustic Swing. bat mebaeoats i 30 20103 He Shail Be Great (Christmas)......... 12 Details of our “On Sale” plan sent on FEMRCS. 
rine Lae ERE ERE Ate mu = P IANO STUDIES COURH:: Teteemaphiaet Sipe hee Tey: Heee, .:...». tre Theodore Presser Co. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 
pl Pre coe WoC 0 UL eee ee ee ° F : ‘ 
17841 Rambling in the Woodlands......... Ill .30 WARD. HERBERT RALPH | AT? 
17670 Under Marching Orders............ Iii .50 17831 Ten Studies on a Given Theme....:.1-I]  .60 WOMEN S VOICES 
17820 Chorteiecd Dros | IV 6 me orenemers Gogrens, 
eris BOM eee bedee 60 TWO-PART SONGS 7G pera, Parts DRE AM 
17785 To My Native Land................ 1 ae . 
MUMMA, ARCHIE A. | PIPE ORGAN MARCHANT, A. W. 
loot ane be eng °4 aS esa nh sels : .30 see yes Brooklet PNR fm ys : 
7 evolutionary March............... 40 DIGG uttercups and Daisies................. . 
| Re re EO cn Bate Sarre OD t VOYAGE 
17910 Slavonic Cradle Song, Op. 11........ III .40 - 17894 ‘Marche Melodique.......:............. -60 , MA Z0, EDUARDO 
OEHMLER, LEO : GAUL, HARVEY B. 20097 Daisy ae & Ee a rae ey eee en 10 SONG BY 
17809 On Moon-Enchanted Waters........ IV 50 17848 Hallelujah Chorus, from “Messiah”...... - 60 20099 Forget-Me-Not..................0.005- 10 
REINECKE, G. LIEURANCE, THURLOW ROE: CEE ss ond Cashel ev sde ol mncweaeren 10 
17886 Alpine Echoes.................. bee Ab), 25 17860 By the Waters of Minnetonka........... {fae VICT OR YOUNG 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 17859 By Weeving Waters................... AQ: +i 
17810 Dancing School..................°. ii .30 17861 Farewell! Cabin Mine................ AO THREE-PART SONGS ALICE VERLET ac- 
17812 Firefly arch a oe ee ee en ill <i .40 17858 From Ghost Dance Canyon Fs ik RICE eS 50 . : ck im it Bie” sh h ° = 
17811 Merry Brook.................8 Re geet | aR 17857. Romance in A........ 50 BEETHOVEN-GEST ogg Seater 
SABATHIL, F. 5 a Ne 176 Wisse. lateb laliaby 40 - 20096 Spri Buc 12 Seg tiniagnel Soca gg ogi 
17705 The Geek Commade.s oki. 4 WM 25 MOSZKOWSKLBARNES : 20096 Spring... .. 00. / 0 ese eeeeseeeese ees ‘ | pleasure to include in my 
17708 In Church eee ae oe ee ee ee Il 30 17767 From Forei n Lands No 2 Germa ; 60 est . oo concert programs very often. 
17704 Inthe Barnyard.::................ 14 .25 . Tea ee . oa i , [t has always met with great 
li Be SS ee Hl .30 , 5 Be FOUR-PART SONGS Success. 
te Sa ame MAb tay att es Dh oe 7 i VI OLIN AND PI ANO ad SUNG BY MANY OTHER LEADING ARTISTS 
17707 Swallow’éReturn).........0...22.. 130 seats Meee tak fe tak 12 |] exersso §=3©960 A DREAM VOYAGE 
17702 The Toy Wpeveman is io... ul 25 _ HAHN, FREDERICK | 16087 . Farewell! Cabin Mib@..Js.. i canh aR Price, 30 Cent 
17711 * iar ap 4 eat Tota alcatel eel 11 = 17796 . Airs Hongroises.................. 0000. 80 20084 A Mountain Madrigal................-. 12 |} iki decal 
Sah rahe: pig, belie a cape het 17797 Scherzo Fantastique................... 90 20066 My Callie Bey: fois. ccc cert In style of a Barcarolle 
(SS se ee eee 
{ To night I lift the an chy.” bad 
66 99 GIVES THE BUSY TEACHER AN OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME ACQUAINTED ccs SS 2S SS eS SS ee 
THE ON SALE PLAN WITH THESE NUMBERS, ANY OF WHICH MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION i sah al ii ators MR Aciods UCI = 
sie greats 
f Pr 
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LA DANSE DES LUTINS 


DANCE OF THE ELVES HERBERT RALPH WARD 


To be played alla breve, in double time,two counts to the measure; very lightly and delicately. Grade 3. 
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POMEGRANATE 


Areally useful teaching piece; a study in light finger work and inthe annie rhythm. Grade 3. WALTER ROLFE 
nimentt cantando M.M. -? =54 
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L.van BEETHOVEN 
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One of the most beautifulof Beethoven fragments too seldom heard. A study inrich and sombre diatonic harmonies.Grade 4. 
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By the famous Finnishcomposer, (born 1878) In modern style, without extravagance. The major cadences increasing in number and volume finally 
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FIRST PIECE OF THE STAR PERFORMER 


In singing style, all melodiesin the left hand. Grade 2. 
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PETITE MAZURKA 


In semi-classic style neatly, harmonized and lying well for small hands. Grade 2% JOSEPH J. Mc.GRATH 
Tempo di Mazurka M.M. ¢ = 126 34 8 peers. 
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THURLOW LIEURANCE 


WHERE CEDARS RISE 


From Mr, Lieurance’s new cycle of the great west entitled Green Timber. In this set of songs the thematic material is chief] 


dian motives being introduced only occasionally for the sake of color, 
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# Triangle accompaniment can be played throughout the whole song, following the rhythm as given in the Introduction: very soft and if possible 
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ae YOU CAME TO ME WITH LOVE 
An artistic love song: to be sung ina smooth and flowing manner, but withdeclamatory emphasis. | » ROBERT BRAINE 
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What Better Christmas Gift? 


EMEMBER the delight you found when you 
first discovered The Etude? | 


Why not give the same delight to some musi- 


cal friend this Yuletide? 


The Etude has influenced thousands of musical 
lives,—helped countless young folks. 
Send us two dollars now and we 
will announce your gift to your 
friend on Christmas morn with a 


beautiful card. 


imc a Go 


a 


The Music of the Moslem Maid 


ORIENTAL music, as far as I see and un- 
derstand it, is a different thing entirely 
from the imitations of it which are given 
and accepted as “the real thing” over here. 
In the first place, the mentality of Orien- 
tals is entirely different from that of 
Europeans. Art is not encouraged by 
Islam, the religion of Egypt; the houses, 
even of the better class Egyptians, are 
noticeable for their almost entire lack of 
pictures, books, or ornaments. A few 
modernized and artistic spirits set at 
naught, it is true, those precepts of Mu- 
hammad which forbid the introduction of 
carved or pictorial images into their 
houses; but the greater part of the follow- 
ers of Islam strictly obey the injunctions 
of their Prophet. Music has no place in 
the Moslem religion; there is no singing 
or playing in the mosques. Love is al- 
most the entire theme of the Arabic 
words to which Egyptian music is set. 
And therein lies a very curious paradox. 

Love, as we understand it, is entirely 
unknown among the Egyptians; their 
marriages are arranged for them by their 
parents, and ‘the contracting couple never 
see, or at least speak to, each other until 
the actual night when the marriage is con- 
summated. Family life among them is 
non-existent; if a man calls at an Egypt- 
ian house he is shown into the selamlik, 
or gentlemen’s reception-room; he. does 
not see a woman; the servants themselves 
are men. The women live in the harem, 
or woman’s part of the house. Women 
are not allowed the same freedom as men, 


neither are they considered to be on a 
equality with them. 
I had a good many Egyptian lady piano 
pupils of high family, and always gave 
my lessons without supervision of any 
kind. No other man of any nationality, 
1 believe, has ever been allowed such priv- 
ileges. These ladies generally practiced 
well, and were much less stodgy and 
quicker to understand what was required 
of them than a great many European 
ladies. Some of them played Bach, Beet- 
hoven, and Chopin quite well, the latter 
composer being the general favorite. Of 
course, they never studied any Arabic mu- 
sic with me; but some of them took les- 
sons on the ‘ood,’ the favorite national in-. 


strument—a kind of large mandoline or’ 


guitar and played with a plectrum—from 
native musicians. I had to give my les- 
sons in French, which they all speak in 
addition to their native Arabic; very few 
of them understand English. Several of 
them confided to me their disgust with 
the present narrow existence of women in 
Oriental countries. One, a fine specimen 
of a lady in every way—young, striking- 
looking, elegant, well read, speaking four 
or five languages fluently (she nad two 
splendid grand pianos and a fine Bliithner 
upright)—told me that she had a horror 
of marriage with an Egyptian, as it 
would mean the entire curtailment of even 
as much liberty as-she then possessed. 
Only this year -she broke off the engage- 
ment which had been arranged for her by 
her relatives, and I should question if she 
ever marries at all—Frederick Kitchener 
in the Monthly Musical News. — 


“When You Do It, Mean It’ 


By Sidney Bushell 


I CAME across that in a book the other 
day. It is certainly a fine slogan for the 
piano student; and I: have adopted it for 
my own use with excellent results, so pass 
it on. 

When you are doing finger exercises, 
“mean it,” that, and nothing else. When 
you sit yourself down for your daily prac- 
tice, “mean it.” Let nothing else intrude 


during ‘the whole hour, or whatever period 
you have determined upon. 

Did it ever strike you how significant is 
that corner-stone of musical endeavor— 
Perseverance? : 

Not only does it mean stick-to-itiveness, 
but look again—Per-Severance—the shut- 
ting out of all but the thing in hand. 
That’s what Perseverance in music means— 


“When you do it, MEAN it.” 
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If You Plan to Buy a Piano Send 
For Our Catalogue 


Without obligation or expense, 
this will put you in touch with 
one of the world’s largest fac- 
tories devoted exclusively to the 
production of high-grade pianos. 
Ivers & Pond pianos are pre- 
ferred and used in over 500 lead- 
ing educational institutions and 
nearly 70,000 homes. In tone- 
quality, durability, and design 
our latest models embody the 
experience of half a century and 
surpass all our previous achieve- 
ments in their appeal to cultured 
musical taste. 


The Rental Purchase Plan 


available with shipment direct from our factory wherever in the United States no 
dealer sells the Ivers & Pond, gives all the advantages in price and choice of a cash 
transaction with twelve, twenty-four or thirty-six months in which to complete pay- 
ment. For catalogue and full information, sign and mail the coupon now. 


IVERS & POND | 
PIANO CO. 


141 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue, and infor- 
mation regarding your Rental Purchase Plan. 
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A Definitely Effective 


Educational Toy 


That Builds MELODIES 
just as Alphabetical Blocks 
> Spell WORDS 


MELODY BLOCKS are neither a system nor a method, but an 
aid to the pleasant acquisition of knowledge by the child and a 
help in lightening the teaching responsibilities of parent and teacher. 
Under proper guidance in the beginning, MELODY BLOCKS help to 
a knowledge of sight reading, time, transposition, and frequently in- 
spire original composition. Being identical in width with the white key 
of the piano, the blocks representing ,the scale of C, with clef sign 
before, may be placed upon the piano keys, thus synchronizing the 
sight and sound impressions in the child’s mind. : 


DESCRIPTION 


A set of MELODY BLOCKS contains 120 reversible, two-sided 
blocks, printed in black on white, which are capable of more 

than 1400 expressions. ‘The symbols on the blocks include seven 
key signatures, in both clefs, five denominations of notes, four 
of rests and four meter signs with the necessary bars and 
spaces. They are packed in a strong, gayly decorated cardboard 
box which contains also a card of dots and John Martin’s 
MELODY BOOK. This book, besides giving practical and unique 
suggestions for the use of the blocks, provides a charming 
stimulus to a child’s interest in music. 


Price, post-paid, $2.50. : 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK HOUSE, 31 West 49th Street, New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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[The following article has been arranged 
for the “Etude” from the far too little 
known work by Albert B. Bach entitled 
“The Principles of Singing.” The author 
in addition to being a successful bass 


baritone soloist at La.Scala, in Milan, . 


and at the Court Opera in Budapest, was 
distinguished as a lecturer upon Vocal 
Physiology and on the History of Music. 
His works upon the voice are regarded 
as classics because of their scholarly 
character and their practical usefulness. 


Editor of “The Etude.’’| 


Simple Breathing Exercises 

Lire depends on breathing; singing on 
artistic breathing. The first breath is the 
beginning, the last, the end, of our life. 
The breath is like the oil in a lamp: just 
as the lamp ceases to give light when the 
oil is consumed, as in the same way the 
sound ceases whenever the breath is ex- 
hausted. In ordinary life we breathe in- 
voluntarily, for we breathe while we 
sleep; but for artistic singing we must 
study the art of breathing, so that we 
may. become able to sing a great deal 
with a small volume of breath; and the 
old Italian masters justly said, “The vir- 
tuoso in breathing is nearest to the vir- 
tuoso in singing.” The student should, 
above all, first distinguish between super- 
ficial and deep breathing, and avoid the 
former. We may occasionally use the na- 
tural light breath, if the nature of the 
composition allow it. This light breath 
the Italians call mezzo respiro, but this 
method of breathing requires no special 
study for its acquisition. 

Superficial or light breathing consists 
in -the elevation of the upper ribs 
and the breast-bone and collar-bone, and 
is therefore sometimes called collar-bone 
breathing. In this way but a small por- 
tion of air is taken in, and it goes, of 
course, no great distance beyond the 
windpipe. The breath remains constantly 
close to the larynx, and makes ‘the sing- 
ing strained and breathless, with an un- 
gainly heaving of. the chest; and breath- 
ing “in this way makes one tired after a 
very short time. 

Instead of this injurious mode of 
breathing, deep breathing is to be persis- 
tently cultivated. To this end the Jungs 
should be allowed to expand most freely 
in the lower part of the chest, the dia- 
phragm being energetically contracted. In 
this way a far greater amount of air 
rushes down into the lower lobes of 
the lungs, which then rest flat on the dia- 
phragm, than by the gasping for air with 
the mouth which accompanies superficial 
breathing: 

Let the student diligently practise the 
art of firmly retaining, by the deeply de- 
pressed diaphragm, the breath thus ob- 
tained, and allowing as little as possible 
to escape upward. This healthy way of 
breathing, which strengthens not only the 
lungs but also the organs of digestion, 


should be practised daily in, pure and 


fresh air, particularly im the morning, 
~ even when one is not singing. 

It is a matter of course that calm deep 
breathing conveys more air into the air- 
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The Art of Making a Beautiful Tone 


By Albert B. Bach 


channels than the ordinary way of super- 
ficial breathing. Accordingly, by the 
first method a larger quantity of oxygen 
is introduced into the organism, we widen 
our chest, we strengthen our lungs, and 
we improve our digestion. The inspiration 
must: be an imbibing, and the expiration 
a gradual flowing out rather than a rush- 
in in and puffing out of the air. — 

The best and simplest way to accustom 
one’s self to deep breathing is to stand 
upright, and, folding one’s hands on the 
top of the head, to draw in the air as 
gently and as deeply as possible, retaining 
it well down by the diaphragm for from 
ten to twenty seconds. I may also recom- 
mend the following as being to the pur- 
pose: Pass a stick through the bend of 
both the elbows, taking the arms well for- 
ward, and in this position breathe gently 
and deeply. By this procedure diaphrag- 
matic breathing is induced to a remark- 
able degree, whilst it is also conducive to 
a good carriage. 

The following two exercises are also 
advisable: Join the hands behind the back, 
carefully maintaining an erect posture, so 
that the shoulders are drawn well down, 
and breathe deeply. The second is, breathe 
deeply and slowly through the nostrils, 20 
to 40 times, during inspiration bring the 
arms up to the level of the shoulders, and 
during expiration let them fall slowly 
down. 

What not to do 

The student should, as often as posible, 
breathe quietly through the nose, and re- 
tain the air in the lungs by contracting the 
diaphragm. The shoulders must never be 
drawn up, only the chest is to expand and 
to arch out forward, and then the air 
should be allowed steadily to stream forth 
for the formation of the tone. The expir- 
atory muscles must never force the aif 
against the vocal chords, but should allow 
it to flow out gradually, otherwise the voice 
will tremble. If we force the air against 
the vocal chords they are disturbed, and 
their regular wave-like vibrations are in- 


terrupted; by this a shaking and trembling 


is produced, resembling that in an organ 
when the influx of the wind into the 
mouthpieces of the pipes is too sudden and 
vehement. We often hear amateurs who 
sing forte without producing a full or 
pleasant tone, while with an artist, even 
when singing piano, his tone is full and 
round. The secret is, that the latter allows 
no waste air to escape through the vocal 
chords without producing sound. The 
amateur loses a great deal of breath with- 
out bringing the air into sounding vibra- 
tion. One part of the air thus needlessly 
escapes, and the tone is consequently 
weak. If the singer, therefore, in producing 
a tone, uses too much air, his tone will lose 
in fullness and body, just as an oil-picture 
loses in beauty and clearness if the artist 
uses too much oil. ; 
The middle notes of our voice require 
the least air; the lowest and the highest 
notes require more. The ability to pro- 
duce a beautiful rich tone with the most 
moderate expenditure of breath betokens 
the artist, and every singer must aspire to 
this accomplishment. Methodical singing, 


since it effects an increase of the respira- 
tory capacity, is the best muscular exercise, 
and, in a relatively short time, does more 
for the invigoration of the lungs and for 
the increase of their volume than any form 
of athletic exercises: | 

The singer’s first care must be for a 
constant and liberal supply of fresh air in 
the rooms he occupies; and still more at- 
tention ought to be paid by teachers in 
large schools to constant ventilation, and 
to the liberal supply of pure oxygenated 
git; 

An Enemy of Tuberculosis 

It has been proved that, in the case of 
singers, by the ‘energetic and more com- 
plete ventilation of the lungs, not only is 
an increased oxygenation but also an in- 
creased decarbonisation of the blood 
effected. A larger percentage of carbonic 
acid has been discovered in a volume of 
air in which respiration by deep breathing 
had. been kept up, than was found in an 
equal volume of air affected by respiration 
in shorter inhalations. 

Portamento, legato, and the messa di 
voce (crescendo and decrescendo), require 
particularly quiet and deep breathing. 
These styles of singing, accordingly, in- 
crease both the oxygenation and the decar- 
bonisation of the blood. 

The regular daily practice of singing 
strengthens not only the lungs and the 
voice, but the whole constitution. The 
deaf and dumb have therefore a defective 
development of the thorax and the voice 
and are disposed to consumption, and the 


‘greater part of them depart from this life 


in their youthful days, after the breaking 
of the voice. Dr. Meissner gives a list of 
fifty-one pupils who died at the Leipzig 
Deaf and Dumb Institution; in forty-nine 
the cause of death is given, and in not less 
than thirty-two of these the cause was 
disease of the lungs. 

Not: only for technical but also for sani- 
tary reasons should children from their 
seventh year sing daily vocal exercises 
within the compass of a sixth or an octave. 
The earlier in life a child begins to sing, 
the more easily and the sooner does he 
widen his thorax, the parts of which are 
in childhood cartilaginous, and therefore 
specially capable of expansion. The organ's 
of the voice have also at the early age the 
greatest flexibility and pliancy: through 
deep inspirations and full expirations they 
strengthen the inner parts, and the de- 
velopment of the inner organs is as im- 
portant for the health as that of the ex- 
ternal ones. Physicians have therefore re- 
commended singing at an early age as a 
remedy against consumption, 

Breathing-exercises should be engaged 
in also by persons troubled with phlegm, 
and a tendency to congestion of the lungs. 
These breathing-exercises do not only 
effect a thorough ventilation of the lungs 
and a clearing of the bronchial tubes from 
phlegm, but they also facilitate’ expectora- 
tion, and give the sufferer a peculiar feel- 
ing of relief and comfort in the cavity of 
the chest. 

The following results were obtained by 


Professor Monassain from an examination 


‘devoted to singing. 


at the St. Petersburg hospital of 222 voca- 


lists. The relative as well as the absolute 
circumference of the chest in singers is 
larger than in those who do not sing, and 
it increases with the age and with the time 
The expansion of the 
chest and the vital capacity of the lungs 
are greater in singers than in other per- 
sons, and they likewise increase with age 
and practice. While catarrhal affections 
of the larynx are of frequent occurrence 
among vocalists, they are seldom attacked 
by bronchitis. Very few vocalists die of 
consumption. Singing being, as it were, 
a gymnastic exercises of the lungs, is thus 
an excellent. prophylactic for those who 
have a tendency to pulmonary diseases, 


The Correct Position of the Mouth 

A correct position of the mouth is one 
of the first conditions of the production of 
tone in singing. If the position is faulty 
the timbre is muffled and obscured, the de- 
velopment of a refined tone is rendered 
impossible, and the voice is made unfit for 
artistic. purposes. The cavity of the mouth 
might appropriately be called the “vowel- 
cavity,” for we know from Helmholtz that 
the vowels are constituted by the harmonics 
peculiar to the cavity of the mouth, accord- 
ing to its different shapes, and that these 
harmonics are produced by the current of 
breath from the windpipe, and pitched at 
different heights by the different degree of 
tension of the vocal chords situated in the 
larnyx. Accérdingly, what we call vowels 
is the timbre of the voice as resulting from 
the shape of the sounding vibrations in 
the cavity of the mouth in that peculiar 
form which it assumes for each vowel. It 
is impossible to fix upon a definite measure 
for the height of the aperture of the 
mouth, for this differs according as the 
mouth is small or large. The height of 
the cavity depends partly on the structure 
of the mouth and partly on the different 
vowels we. sing. Under no circumstances, 
however, should the mouth be opened 
either too much or too little; and ‘if we 
consult the laws of beauty respecting the 
appearance of the mouth, we shou!d have 
an eliptical opening~ ~. This position 
is best achieved if the lips are distended 
toward each side as if for a smile, and this 
condition can be most completely realised 
in singing the vowel a (ah). 

The upper teeth should become visible 
to about half their size, while the lower 
teeth should be almost completely cov- 
ered. The upper lip should accordingly 
be somewhat raised. We should guard 
against allowing the lips to cover and rest 
on the teeth, because they would then ab- 
sorb the tone like sponges, and make it 
sound dull. It is though the medium of 
the teeth that the metallic ring is imparted 
to the tone, and through the smiling posi- 
tion of the mouth that brightness and 
grace is lent to it, and this smiling posi- 
tion of the mouth at the same time gives 
an agreeable expression to the features. 
The position of the mouth here described 
is correct according to the rules of the 
art: the old Italian school made it one of 
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its axioms, and the best singing-schools of 
all countries have adopted it. 


The Different Modes of Attack 

A beautiful tone—I mean a tone fit for 
artistic purposes—must be free from all 
faulty sounds, and must therefore not have 
a guttural, palatal, nasal, noisy, or uncer- 
tain quality. Every note must ring out by 
itself, independent and clear, and should 
never be pushed or forced. 

The old Italian masters used the phrase, 
“flare il tuono” (to spin the tone). Just 
as the spinner draws the thread off the 


spindle, so must the singer take or draw. 


off the tone softly and carefully, and never 
force the air against the vocal chords. If 
the voice is exercised in a natural and ar- 
tistic way, it will remain fresh, soft, and 
flexible for a very long time; and there- 
fore the Italians used the phrase, “la voce 
ha buona pasta” (the voice is paste-like) 


—meaning, that just as from a good soft | 


‘paste one can evolve every plastic form, 
so can a singer with a soft and flexible 
voice give form and life to his representa- 
tion of every vocal style. 

We have three different modes of attack, 

but it is advisable to -begin with one of 
these, the soft attack, and only later should 
the pupil exercise the other modes. 
_ All vocal studies should begin with the 
improvement of the middle notes—those 
notes which everybody has received from 
nature, and which every one uses in con- 
versation. 

All voices should begin on the vowel a 
(ah), chiaro-oscura. In voices where the 
middle notes are too dark, it is advisable 
to let them sing the vowel a (ah) first 
chiaro and later on chiaro-oscuro. The 
vowel “ah” remains for ever the best foun- 
dation, the primary basis of all tone cul- 
» ture. 
best produced, as all parts of the vocal ap- 
paratus are, while that vowel is being 
produced, in a natural, easy, and uncon- 
strained condition. The voice sounds on a 
(ah) fullest and most sonorous, because 
the tone-waves can move freely and easily. 
One should try to keep the tongue flat and 
quiet, and the soft palate raised. It. is 
quite understood that we must also prac- 
tise the other vowels; but we should al- 
ways begin our studies on a (ah), because 
all faults and defects of sound are ob- 
served best on this vowel. 


Sing on the Edge of the Lips 
The air must strike the hard roof of the 
mouth (the hard palate) above the teeth, 
as all notes should be formed in the front 
of the mouth. 

The old Italian masters said, “Bisogna 
cantare sul fior della labra’—“One must 
form the tone at the edge of the lips,” by 
which they: meant that the tone should 
never be formed in the back, but always 
in the front of the mouth. Formed in this 
way, the tone even in piano commands a 
greater range of distance. The principal 
‘singing-schools of France have also 
adopted this method, and they say, “JI faut 
‘avoir la voix sur le bout des lévres.” As 
a proof, I mention only the great artists 
Faure, Lasalle, and DeReszke. Every 
country must adopt this method that 
wishes to cultivate artistic singing. 

The theory of attack was first intro- 
duced by Pistochi (born 1659), and de- 
veloped by the school of Bernacchi (born 
1690, died 1759) at Bologna. “His pupils 
afterwards propagated his method: Caselli, 
one of his latest pupils, taught this theory 
to the Court singer of Saxony, Johannes 
Miksch, who in his turn gave instructions 
to the celebrated Wilhelmina Schroder 
Devrient, Agnese Schebest, and the well- 
known teachers of singing, Mannstein, Sie- 
ber, etc., who have rendered great services 
to vocal art. 

In the vowels o and u, the air takes a 
somewhat higher direction; in the vowels 
¢ and e, on the other hand, the air is di- 


* 


A fine and pure tone can thus be . 


rected somewhat nearer to the teeth. In 
other words:. for the dark timbre the air 
is directed to the higher parts of the hard 
palate; for the clear timbre it is directed 
forwards, more towards the teeth. The 
method of attack is at the foundation of 
tone-formation, and on it depend all the 
conditions of beautiful tone; we should 
therefore regard it as the centre of the 
whole technique of: singing, around. which 
are grouped the different variations, “as 
in a drama the subordinate actors sur- 
round the hero.” 

When the pupil has acquired the right 
attack on “ah,” he will have no difficulty 
in directing the air for o and u somewhat 
higher, for 7 and e a little deeper. 

If the air is not concentrated and not 
carefully brought forward, or does not 
strike the hard roof of the mouth, but, on 
the contrary, is divided in the mouth, and 
partly directed aginst the soft palate, the 


Nose, or the pharyngeal walls, then we per- 


ceive the faulty guttural, nasal, and balk 
tal sounds. 


Proper Attack 


The art of attacking a note properly is 
to some individuals very easy; to others, 
again, it is very difficult: it depends on 
the formation and the whole structure of 
the organs used during singing. A singer 
with a favorably constructed voice-appar- 
atus will have less difficulty than one with 
a faulty apparatus. A thick tongue, along 
uvula, a less arched palate, makes it more 
difficult to. produce a fine tone. But 
through careful study the student may ac- 
quire the power of governing the air, and 
can learn to concentrate and direct it in 
such a way that it will on all vowels strike 
at the right place, and never go astray: 
The right attack will in time become the 
pupil’s second nature so, that in perform- 
ing he will no longer think how to direct 
the air, and how to produce a pure tone; 
he will be only inspired and animated by 
the poet’s and composer’s high ideas, his 
soul will be full of celestial fire, and then 
he will sing with poetic rapture, with live- 
liness of imagination, and with enthusiasm. 

Three different modes of attack were 
taught in the old Italian schools, and these 
have been adopted also by the masters of 
the more modern Italian schools. The prin- 
cipal German and French schools, too, 
cultivate these three modes of attack, the 
grounds for their distinction having been 
established scientifically by German sa- 
vants. These determine the three modes, 
according as the glottis is either completely 
closed, or partly closed, or completely open 
previous to the act of forming the note. 

A note may be attacked in the following 
ways :— 

(a) It may be given well marked, vig- 
orously, and with determination, as if 
with a blow (coup de la glotte): this is 
effected by the perfect closure of the glot- 
tis previous to the act of forming the note, 
and the instantaneous opening and vibrat- 
ing of the glottis in that act. The glottis 
being suddenly opened, the vocal chords 
are caused to vibrate to the extent required 
for the production of the intended note. 
This mode of attack is called kehlschlag 
(coup de la glotte). Even in the use of 
this mode of attack, one must not. force 
the air against the vocal chords, but should 
only cause a relatively larger and concen- 
trated amount of it to issue forth, the 
whole volume of which is to be put into 
sounding vibration, and none allowed to 
escape as waste air. 

(b) The second mode of attack is the 
breathed or aspirated one, somewhat like 
the sounding of the Greek vowel with the 
spiritus asper (’), or like an h prefixed to 
the vowel. This aspirate attack is effected 
by the perfect opening of the glottis pre- 
vious to the formation of the note, and by 
its assuming the shape demanded for the 
production of the note only during the is- 
sue of the air from the lungs. This mode 
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“Laughing Roses” 


Words and Music by James Francis Cooke 


“The Last Word’ 


in Concert Songs” 


What the Lyceum Magazine 
has to say of this |song in a 
recent review by Clay Smith. 


“LAUGHING ROSES” (Pierrot’s 
Morning Song), words and music by 
James Francis Cooke, published by the 
Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 
This is the last word in concert songs. It 
is of a good length and is sufficiently pre- 
tentious to grace the program of the 
biggest artist. The swinging melody is 
melodious, and brings out every beauty 
of the poem clear thru to the strikingly 
brilliant climax, The setting for the 
most part is in aspirited 3-4 allegretto, 
changing to a few bars in a 6-8 allegro, 
then returning to a 3-4 presto for the last 
eight bars of the finale. Not since the 
day of Carmena has there been such a 
singable yet semi-classical number of 
this type onthe market. John Philip 
Sousa’s soloists are singing it this season. 
Mr. Cooke, the composer, is the writer 
of ‘Ole Car-lina,’’ which Galli-Curci has 
made famous, and I predict “Laughing 
Roses’”’ will prove even more popular 
with the better singers. 
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Diction for 
Singers and 
Composers 
By HENRY GAINES HAWN 


A Valuable Work on the Use 
of Words in Song 


A manual that invites singers to a con- 
sideration of the inherent value of words in sing- 
ing. Clear enunciation, pronunciation and em- 
phasis are points that are often neglected by 
vocalists, whereas they should be accorded con- 
siderable attention. It is an art to properly read 
words, whether it be in singing or speaking, and 
in this book will be found a most comprehensive 
treatise on Diction, anew table of Phonetics of 
English Speech and a fine Outline of the Art of 
Reading. Everything is presented in the form of 
familiar talks making it an interesting work 
throughout. 


Regular Price, $1.75 


Special Holiday Cash Price, 
$1.20 Postpaid 
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The most valuable piano in the world’ 

OPE e gift of gifts—prized by all the family 

—is the superb Steger. It becomes a 
real part of the home, its lovely voice echoing 
the glad Christmas message all through the 
year. 
beautiful tone and guaranteed durability— 
make it the ideal gift—the piano of- preatest 
value. | | 

Write for the Steger Piano and 

Player-Piano Style Brochure and 


convenient terms, Steger dealers 
everywhere. 
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FOUNDED BY JOHN V. STEGER, 1879 
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If it’s a Steger—it’s the finest erode 
phonograph in the world. 


THE DOLLS 


Three Characteristic Pieces for 
the Piano 
BY 


CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
OP. 116 


A Novel Set of Piano Pieces 
Especially Valuable for Teaching Purposes 


FLORINDA—The Shepherdess Doll © 
Catalog No. 15870—Grade 3—Price, 40 cents 


tic xg of a cr age 3 singing to coax 
her gape the field and after a space of their 
graceful gamboling she plays upon her shepherd pipe, 
later resuming her singing to coax them homeward. 
Very effective when proper attention is given to the 
indications of shading. 


JACKEY—The Sailor Boy Doll 
Catalog No. 15871—Grade 3—Price, 40 cents 


Expresses the two principal moods of a sailor boy 
by a cheerful dance for joy of travel and a languor of 
of longing for home. In the allegro parts the left han 
maintains a sharp staccato and some excellent teach- 
ing points come up in the andante part when the right 
hand should play with a round ringing tone while the © 
left is judiciously supported by pedalling. 

CHING LING—The Chinese Doll 
Catalog No. 15372—Grade 3—Price, 40 cents 

A clever contrast between the Oriental and the 
Occidental. ody adheres to the Chinese scale 
while the accompaniment is Occidental The doll is 
invited to change from the Chinese Dance to the 
American way and the gracefulness of the waltz is 
introduced for a few measures. 


Any of the Above may be had for Examination. 
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A Phonograph.Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 


recording and one dozen records. 
For particula’s address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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- tone in a short time affects and spoils the 


of attack may be employed by voices of 
every class, but especially by tenors and 
high sopranos: It is used chiefly in fal- 
setto; but it may also be resorted to -with 
great effect in singing chest-notes, if the 
character of the piece to be sung admits 
of its application. 

(c) The third mode of attack is the one 
employed in messa di voce. Here the at- 
tack is effected neither by the instantan- 
eous opening of the glottis, nor by the 
sudden and powerful expulsion of the air, 
but by the glottis having assumed the shape 
requisite for the formation of the note a 
moment before the air begins to issue 
gently from the lungs.. The notes are 


started very softly and delicately, and are - 


sung in a gradual crescendo. This third 
method is called the soft attack. The sing- 
ger has to practice all these three modes of 
attack,—for in rendering a slumber-song, 
he must not sing with a firm and marked 
attack; nor must he employ the aspirate 
one when he wishes to give full effect to 
a martial melody. 


Annoying Accessory Sounds 

These arise from a diversion, at some 
point, of the tone from its proper and di- 
rect course, whereby it is deteriorated 
and marred in its beauty. The commonest 
of these accessory sounds are designated 
from the region at which the tone is 
diverted from its course; thus we have nasal 
natural and palatal tone. 

Nasal sounds arise from the insufficient 
elevation of the soft palate and uvula, and 
the consequent imperfect closure of the 
choane (internal nasal cavities), by which 
imperfect closure a part of the air is al- 
lowed to escape through the nose: a nasal 
sound may also arise from an undue eleva- 


.tion of the tongue towards its root, by 


which the tone is diverted into the nasal 
cavities. This fault is best cured by exe- 


- cuting before a looking-glass, and with a 


moderately open position of the mouth, 
the operation of raising the soft palate, 
and at the same time maintaining a level 
position of the tongue, so that it gently 
touches the lower teeth. Subsequent to 
this exercise, which may be repeated be- 
fore the glass a few times daily, let the 
syllable di di di be sung from ten to 
twenty times on notes of the middle reg- 
ister. We choose this syllable because 
the consonant d promotes a forward di- 
rection of the tongue, and the i (ee) in- 
duces the most effective raising of the 
soft palate. 


Gutteral Sounds 

Guttural sounds have two causes; either 
the wind-pipe is pressed and strained by 
forcing the breath and using it too vio- 
Iently, or the epiglottis is not sufficiently 
raised, owing to which the tone rebounds 
from it, and is thrown back into the wind- 
pipe. In most cases an unsteady position 
of the tongue or an insufficient restraining 
of the breath creates the mischief. The 
guttural sound very often occurs with 
singers possessing a low voice, when they 
are anxious to give particular power to 
their lowest notes, and they imagine they 
can effect this by an unnatural depression 
of the larynx; this, however, produces a 
contraction and compression of the throat, 
which deprives the tone of all beauty and 
freedom. Though the low notes may 
thereby gain in power and depth, the tone 
will always be unlovely, and will remind 
one. of the lowing of certain domestic an{- 
mals. Besides, this unnatural forcing of 


notes of the middle register, and ultim- 
ately the higher notes also. 

A guttural sound arises also in the pro- 
duction of high notes, when the epiglottis 


too closely approaches the windpipe, so that . 


it deadens the tone at its very formation, 
and prevents its forward progress. This 
mostly occurs when the vowels are not 
taken open enough, and the. fault is only 
to be remedied by giving the tongue as 
much as possible a forward direction, by 
which the raising of the epiglottis is pro- 
moted, especially if, instead-of the close or 
obscure timbre, one more of the nature of 


chiaro is adopted. It is further very con-- 


ductive to the purity of sound to sing 
exercises on words like glad, sad, etc.; as 
it will be remembered, from the chapter 
treating of the anatomy of the larynx, that 
the epiglottis is raised highest in the pro- 
duction of the vowel a, and that it is only 
in this position that it permits the vocal 
chords to be seen in their entire length. 
An unnatural position of the head likewise 
mars the tone, and bending unduly forward 


is apt to make the notes sound as if’ 


squeezed out. 

The old Italian school held an incorrect 
management of the breath to be the cause 
of the guttural sound; yet I think Garcia 
gives the truest explanation when he 
maintains that the epiglottis is too much 
depressed, and thus presses on the wind- 


- pipe. 


Palatal sounds arise from an upward 
arching of the tongue, by which the tone 
is diverted towards the soft palate, and is 
prevented from striking the proper part of 
the hard palate close above the teeth. 
Here, again, the want of a qiiet position 
of the tongue is the cause of faulty tone; 
and the unpleasant palatal sound must here 
also be prevented by keeping the tongue in 
a level position, with its point gently 
touching the lower teeth, and thus allow- 
ing the concentrated jet of tone to strike 
the hard palate alone. 


Palatal Sounds : 

The palatal sounds may also. be occa- 
sioned by a sideward pressure of the ton- 
sils on the larynx, which impedes the 
muscular action and free vibrations of the 
vocal chords; and this fault may be ob- 
viated by singing exercises alternately on 
loo and Joh, by which the throat may be 
gradually widened. To understand ‘the 
nature of this process, we should observe 
the following: too clear a timbre is apt to 
induce a squeezed sound, because it is con- 
nected with a contraction of the posterior 
cavity of the mouth, owing to the tonsils 
to closely approaching the larynx. “In 
voices of every description, too clear a 
timbre is the result of.an open position of 
mouth and the contraction of. the lower 
cavity of the throat. 
hand, the aperture of the mouth is con- 
tracted artd the cavity of the throat is ex- 
tended, the obscure timbre is produced— 
as, for instance, on the vowels oo.and oh. 
A palatal enunciation makes singing an 
exertion, and soon fatigues even the most 
powerful voice; besides, it makes. it ab- 
solutely impossible to pronounce \ the 
words with even moderate distinctness. 
But its worst consequence is the loss of 
the voice after very few years. All un- 
natural muscular action impedes singing 
and ruins the voice. Only that method is 
correct which renders singing gradually 
more and: more easy, and makes it a 
pleasure both to the singer and to those 
listening to him. 


Harriet’s Vacuum Cleaner 


By Rena I. Carver 


Harrret’s father was a contractor and 
builder and she was very much interested 
in his-work. At Harriet’s first piano les- 
sons we drew up a plan and laid the foun- 
dation for our permanent musical home. 


Such progress has been made that the 
house, garden, garage have been com- 


| pleted. Our recent task of. installing 
suites of furniture and rugs . (Harriet’s 
repertory of pretty pieces) brought up the 
subject of sweeping, dusting, 7. e., brush- 
ing up and polishing the. little mistakes 
that will creep in. So now we use the 
vacuum cleaner regularly, 
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Pedal in Scales. 4 


Q.—May I use the pedal when practising 
scales and arpeggios? How fast should I 
play these? Which are harder, scales or 
arpeggios—I mean which require more 
practice ?—-GERTIB, Phila, Pa. 

A.—Leave the pedal severely alone when 
practising scales and arpeggios; you will 
thus acquire greater clearness and precision 
—whereas the use of the pedal would but 
tend: to obscure and confuse sounds. For 
the arpeggios, however, when you have them 
mechanically correct, you might use the 
pedal, playing legato and pp. as delicately 
as possible, but taking care to release the 
pedal with each change of harmony. Ar- 
peggios require more practice. 


Metronome in Studies. | 

Q.—I find it almost impossible to play my 
studies and pieces up to the time as indi- 
cated for the metronome, especially in 
Czerny and Cramer. What must I do?— 
ERNEST, Pensacola, Fla. 

A.—Do not attempt to play at the speed 
indicated, until you have completely mas- 
tered the technic. The best way to succeed 
in working up to the MM. time, is to begin 
the practice some 20 to 26 beats slower 
and then, as you gain precision and speed, 
gradually increase the pace to the required 
time. For instance: a Cramer study mark- 
ed 126 should be practised at 100, then at 
104, then 108 and so on, until you have at- 
tained the speed indicated. 


Chromatic Scale. 
Q.—What is the correct manner of writ- 


ing a chromatic scale? Ipa A., Plainfield: 


St. 

A.—There is a great difference of opinion 
among composers as to the writing of this 
seale. For the purpose of easy reading, it 
is best to make ‘ascending chromatic altera- 
tions with sharps and the descending alter- 
ations with flats. It is therefore quite cor- 
rect to use a sharp for each ascending 
chromatic half-step, and a flat for each de- 
seending half-step. Sir Charles H. Parry 
recommends the following, in order to keep 
within the key: C, Db, D, Eb, EB, F, FS, G, 
Ab, A, Bb, B, C. This is very good, but it 
is not an aid to the singer who, when he 
sees a sharp or a flat, is inclined to go up or 
down as the case may be. 


Sound Rapidity. 

_ Q—How fast does sound travel? What 
is the highest note possible to be heard?— 
CHRISTNE, Back Bay, Mass. 


A—Sound travels through the air at 
1100 feet per second, much faster in water, 
and some sixteen times faster through other 
media. The pitch of a note depends upon 
the number of its vibrations per second. 
The lowest note that may be heard vibrates 
about 16 times per second; less than that, 
no note is heard. The highest audible note 
is four octaves higher than the highest Eb 
on the piano. The greatest range of sounds 
which we may hear is efrom 16 vibrations 
to 38,000 vibrations per second, or about 
eleven octaves. 


Band and Orchestra. 


Q.—What is the chief difference between 
a poe and an orchestra?—Eumur ‘C., Flint, 
Mich, 


A.—A band consists of wind and percus- 


sion instruments; to these. are added 
stringed instruments for the orchestra. 
The band consists of flutes, piccolos, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, sarrusophones,  saxo- 
phones, trumpets, cornets, horns, trom- 
bones, tubas, drums, cymbals, triangle, 
bells, castanets, xylophones, ete. In the or- 


chestra, in addition to the strings, harps 
(not counted as legitimate strings) are fre- 
quently used. 


Overture. 


Q.—Please state the meaning of over- 
ture, prelude, postlude, symphony.—DwicuT 
M., New York City. 


A.—Overture, from the French ouverture, 
opening, is the opening movement of an op- 
era: or other composition; prelude (latin, 
pre before, and ludere to play) to play be- 
fore, and postlude (latin, post, after) to 
play after are compositions played before 
and after a work or ceremony; symphony 
(Greek, symphonia, simultaneous sounding) 
is a sonata for full orchestra—the word 
was formerly used for the brief instrumen- 


tal interlude between verses of a song or 
other vocal composition. 


Franz Benda. 


Q.—Who was Franz Benda? - Was he re- 
Ch hi as a@ good musician ?—H. D., Troy, 
A.—Franz Benda (1709), born at Star 
Bénatky, in Bohemia, was the head of . 
remarkable family of musicians which en- 
joyed good reputation ‘and popular vogue 
all through the 18th century’ down to the 
year 1836. Franz was a violin virtuoso and 
a fertile composer for his instrument. 
is said to have. been one of the most re- 
markable, representatives of the so-called 


Berlin school. His brothers Johann 
(1713), violinist, Georg (1722) ana Joseph 
(1724) all born in the same city and all 


remarkable as musicians, musical directors 
and ‘, composers. Friedrich Wilhelm Hein- 
rich (1745), son of Franz, born at Pots- 
dam, was an excellent musician, violinist, 
pianist and organist, musician to the king 
until 1810, when he died. Friedrich Lud. 
wig. (1746), Son of Georg, born at Gotha, 
violinist and’ composer ; finally, Karl Her- 
mann Heinrich, son of Friedrich Wilheim 
Heinrich and grandson of Franz, also born 
at Potsdam, was a prolific composer, born 
in 1748 and did not die until 1836. Truly 
a remarkable family, 


Voice Distinction. 


9.—Will you, please, explain to me the 
difference between the various categories of 
voices: soprano and mezzo-soprano; con- 
tralto and mezzo-contralto; tenor and bar- 
itone and bass. etc ?—-PROFESSIONAL, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

A.—That which determines the difference 
between voices is not a matter of compass, 
range (difference of pitch—high notes or 
low notes), but it is a matter of quality 
(timbre), color (klang-farbe), weight. 
Soprano (high or lyric or coloratura) has 
the thinnest, lightest quality—range from 
middle C to C in alt, two octaves, and even 
up to F and F# in alt; Mezzo-Soprano is 
heavier fuller in quality than the soprano— 
range from Bh below middle C to Bh two oc- 
taves higher (this voice is practically the. 


_ Same as a Dramatic soprano); the Contral- 


to is the fullest, heaviest of the female 
voices—rahge from F of the bass clef to A, 
first leger line above the G. clef; the Mezzo- 
contralto may have about the same range, 
but. it is lighter in quality and it lacks the 
captivating mellowness of the contralto ;the 
Baritone is heavier than the tenor and 
lighter than the bass—range from Ab (first 
space F clef) to G of the G clef—the real 
baritone approaches nearer to the tenor 
than the bass, though his tones are more 
virile; the Basso-cantante (singing bass) is 
much heavier than the baritone, the same 
difference existing between it and the tenor 
as between the contralto and: high soprano 
—range from F below the bass stave to F, 
first space in G clef; the Basso profundo, 
the heaviest of all voices, has a range from 
PD below the bass stave, or even lower (Rus- 
sian and African voices go to the A below 
low C), to D above the stave. 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 


Q.—Which is older, Harmony or Count- 
erpoint? Or were they not simultaneous in 
a and growth ?—Epwarp F., St. Louis, 

0. 

A.—Counterpoint is much older than Har- 
mony. Harmony as we understand it, he- 
gan to be cultivated about the year 1600: 
its mahy changes and developments date 
from then. Counterpoint goes back to the 
existence of the Orgahum, which was the 
oldest manner of making musie in several 
parts or voices. Hucbald, a monk of Tour- 
nay (840 to 930 or 932, lived about 92 


years), was the first to establish a parallel 


movement hetween_ different voices,—pro- 
ceeding in parallel 4ths, 5ths, or Sves. The 
term counterpount (contrapunctus) appeared 
for the first time about the year 1300, grad- 
ually taking the plaee of the ancient Organ- 
uum, and preferring the use of sixths and of 
thirds to fifths and octaves. It is worth 
nothing as the great difference between the 
two, that counterpoint is considered and ex- 
amined horizontally (that is, melodically) 
and as between voices, while harmony is con- 
sidered perpendicularly as to the construc- 
tion of chords. 


Pause. 


Q.—What is the meaning of the word 
“nause?” Is it the same as “pausa??— 
REGINALD, Detroit, Mich. 

A.—The meaning depends upon the lang- 
uage you employ. “Pause” in German 
(Italian, “pausa”) means silence or rest; 
whereas in English “pause” is “>, a sign 


_ of indeterminate duration applied either to 


sound or to silence. 


He . 
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In its 
depth 


there is laughter as of the rippling stream mingled with the sighings of the Winter winds. 
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‘Lhe Carpenters Son 
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Ir is true beyond question that every 
- organist should obtain an all-round prac- 
tical knowledge of the instrument. It 
ought to be included in his regular train- 
ing, and there should be some way of 
giving him credit for it. This knowledge 
will help him in two ways. He will learn 
much from what can be-seen and heard 
at the keydesk, but still more by exam- 
ining the internal structure and the system 
of both mechanism and pipes. ;There is 
no substitute for the first hand informa- 
tion thus acquired, for without it the organ- 
ist will be unable to decide many impor- 
tant matters which may be submitted 
to him from time to time. 


What does such practical knowledge 


imply? What information must he se- 
cure? I wish to consider the different 
problems to be mastered, merely indi- 
cating them and suggesting some of the 
conclusions he may reach,—and avoid. 

| Wind 

First of all, he should trace the pro- 
cess of supplying and using air in the 
organ. “Air” and “wind” are not strictly 
synonymous. Wind is air under pressure 
—and this is true in nature as well 
as in organs. Is the air supplied by 
feeders in the organ chamber, or is it 
forced in by a rotary blower, and if so 
where does it come from? When it is 
obtained how is it stored?) What regu- 
lates the supply? How is the wind dis- 
tributed to the various divisions of the 
organ? How do we keep the wind steady? 


Key Action 


The organist will naturally follow his 
study of wind by some inquiry into the 
key action of the organ. Here he should 
employ the historical method, and master 
the exact principle of the direct tracker 
action, where there is mechanical. con- 
nection between the pipe valve (in this 
case called a pallet) and the key. The 
earliest development of pneumatic action 
was directed toward the lightening and 
equalizing of the touch, thus reducing the 
pressure on the key required to open a 
large pallet. Later on, the pneumatic lever 
was applied to the far larger problem — 
that of avoiding an increase of the touch 
when coupling one manual to another, and 
finally electricity has lent its magic and 
now all things are possible in the’ way of 
key control. With this marvelous develop- 
ment of the action of the organ the 
organist must be entirely familiar. He 
must know how modern pneumatic and 
electro-pneumatic actions work, — where 
the contacts are in the latter, and also 
how the electric current is supplied for 
their operation. He should also learn the 
system of the various coupler actions. 
Are they entirely electric or are they 
partly pneumatic; are they always “on” 
unless disconnected or are they operated 
by a positive motion? In other words, 
are cyphers or silent notes more to be 
feared? peor 

The next department is the chest, which 
is the structure on which the pipes stand. 
In organs with mechanical control the 
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chest is entirely open, and above it each 
note has its own channel partitioned off 
from the front to the back of the chest, 
and shut off from the chest by the pallet. 
The organist should be able to sketch 
this structure diagrammatically. He will 
thus learn why a slide or tracker chest 


cyphers in every stop, when one note 


continues to speak. 

The use of pneumatic mechanism made 
it possible to separate each stop:on the 
chest from the others and to give each 
pipe a small separate pallet operated 
pneumatically. On a ten-stop chest ten 
small pneumatics would do the work of 
the large pallet, and these would be con- 
trolled through pneumatic ducts or 
“grooves” by an intermediate or primary 
pneumatic at the front of the chest. The 
connection from this point to the keydesk 
was at first mechanical, and this system 
was developed in the early Roosevelt 
organs, which had pneumatic chest with 
tracker action. The separate stop chests 
enabled the wind to be on or off each 
stop as the organist used it or not, and 
also gave much steadier wind under all 
conditions. ! 


Ventils 


While in most chests of this type each 
stop was controlled by admitting or shut- 
ting off its own wind supply separately, 
there were some in which the advantage 
obtained from this separation was ignored 
and the wind was always “on” as soon 
as the power was turned on. This sys- 
tem is in use in many organs today. 
Here the speech of a stop is controlled 
by interrupting the pneumatic action be- 
tween. the pallet and the groove. It has 
the disadvantage that 61 motions control 
the stop, instead of one, and as mentioned 
above, any accident to one stop would 
disable the entire chest. 


Pipes and Acoustics 


In order to obviate this some organs 
have been provided with “ventils,” which 
independently cut off the wind from a 
group of stops. While not common here 
these ventils are an integral part of the 
French organs. There the changes in 
registration are prepared by drawing al- 
most all the combinations you are likely 
to want, and bringing them into oper- 
ation by means of a series of ventil 
pedals. For example, you may have drawn 
the Great reeds for future use. When 
you actually want them you press the 
appropriate pedal, which opens the: ventil 
admitting wind to those stops. It is 
interesting to notice that in the separate 
stop chest where the wind is not.on un- 
til the stop is drawn the action of the 
stop is exactly that of the French ventil. 

It is most important that the organist 
become thoroughly familiar with chest 
structure, particularly in view of the 
great increase in the use of duplex or 
compound chests. 

The organist should also make a study 
of acoustics—so that he may under- 
stand how an organ pipe produces tone. 
The following questions will be sug- 
gestive. 


‘may be well understood. 


(a) What is a sound wave? How does 
it differ from light and heat waves in 
form? How does the ear detect it and 
catch differences of pitch? What are 
“upper partials’? How do they affect 
tone color? How are different upper 
partials induced in organ pipes? 

(b) Why is a stopped pipe approxi- 
mately one-half the length of an open 
pipe of the same pitch? Why is a large 
scaled open pipe shorter than one of 
small. scale of the same pitch? Where 
are the nodes in an open and stopped pipe? 
What is the principal of a harmonic pipe? 
What stops contain these pipes? Why 
are they used? 

(c) Of what materials are pipes con- 
structed? What is the influence of scale 
and material on tone? 

(d) What methods and materials are 
employed in completing the basses of 
open stops? This should be studied his- 
torically, so that the stopped, grooved 
or common basses formerly employed 
How is the 
normal scale influenced when a bass is 
extended on the Pedal organ? Is the 
manuel use of such a stop interfered with? 

(e) Suppose you are standing on a 
passage-board. What stops can you rec- 
ognize? How are the pipes planted or 
arranged on the chest? In what order 
are the stops set? Are the reed stops 
well placed, and are they accessible? 

(f) If you are in a swell box other 
problems come up relating to the amount 
of tone absorbed by it. How large is the 
area of the shutters? How are they 
operated? Locate the connections. Are 
your swell boxes or chambers effective 
or not? What can you do in case of 
greatly restricted height? 

It so often happens that while the 
area for the organ is no greater than 
it should be, the height is not sufficient 
for one chest to be placed above another, 
unless the swell boxes can be made much 
lower than usual. Until the last’ few 
years this made it necessary either to 
employ stopped pipes or to miter the open 
pipes, thus spoiling the resonance of the 
box, and making it very hard to reach 
any pipes that require attention. 


Open Toned Basses 


By a recent invention both these expe- 
dients are rendered unnecessary, and you 
can secure open toned basses in about 
one-half the height otherwise needed, of 
an extremely prompt speech, and with 
the additional advantage of ‘not requiring 
any considerable head-room over them. 
Credit for this is due. to Wm. E. Haskell, 
who has developed a large number of 
applications of it, even to the treatment 
of reed bodies so that a Cornopean pipe 
of 8ft. pitch stands in a box 5 ft. 6in. 
high, without the usual mitering. 


Organ Tone 


This knowledge of the physical con- 
ditions of pipe speech will greatly assist 
you in the keener discrimination of 


organ tones. You will be helped by con-— 


stant hearing and analysis of orchestral 
music, In what tone colors is the organ 
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supreme? Did the old organs satisfy 
our modern requirements? Take for ex- 
ample some fine old instrument which 
you and your people cherish. Tear away 
the sentiment and associations, and the 
influence of perfect familiarity, and 
what is left? Surely there are many 
points to copy and avoid. Its founda- 
tion tones certainly blended. There were 
no extreme solo stops, and no_ biting 
strings— indeed there was nothing we 
should now recognize as a string. Great 
care was put into the voicing of the 
various stops — due partly to the low pres- 
sure used—the mechanical accessories 
were of course crude, but the pipe total 
was large, and so were many of the 
scales employed. 

You will miss the lesson of the large 
amount of mutation and mixture work to 
be found on such organs if you cut out 
all such stops from the modern schemes. 
To make the full organ tone brilliant, 
without being screamy as were the older 
organs, is a great responsibility. As far 
as pressure and weight of scale goes the 
problem is being met magnificently in the 
diapasons and heavy flutes and reeds, but 
it would be a mistake to rely entirely on 
multiplicity of couplers for the desire 
effect. 


A Special Science 


The making of a fine organ specification 
is a special science. It requires the co- 
operation of a skilled organist and an 
artistic builder. Just as the same cooking 
recipe may be given to several cooks, who 
will however produce quite varied re- » 
sults from it, so the same organ scheme 
will sound very different as planned and 
constructed by various builders. Hav- 
ing laid out the scheme in general, there- 
fore, you should be willing to modify it 
on final consultation with the builder, 
making use of the best features of his 
system of voicing. 

This leads to the most important point 
that whatever else your organ builder can 
dc he must be an artist in voicing. He 
must have a complete and practical know- 
ledge of the production of tone, and he 
must treat your problem individually with 
the idea of producing a normal and proper 
result under the best conditions you can 
give him. You will reach your goal only 
with the aid of such an artist. In judging 
ot him see how he values care in voicing. 
See what original work he has done in 
tone production. See what he is proudest 
of in his work, and determine if his sym- 
pathy with your ideals will enable him to 
carry them out. Above all, trust him 
fully, give him your confidence, for in this 
way will his services be of the greatest 
value. : 


One Common Mistake 


One mistake about the modern organ is 
to suppose that “full organ’ is obtained 
by using every stop. Not all our solo 
stops are useful in combination, particu- 
larly the keener strings, celestes, etc. On 
the other hand, we must frame our organ 
schemes so that they may “build up” well, 
as no organ can afford to fail in this re- 
spect. 
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massive organ for the East- 

man Conservatory at Rochester 
came to Austin after a thorough 
and patient investigation by an 
expert committee. This contract is 
one of the highest encomiums ever 
bestowed upon the Austin Com- 
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It is much easier to obtain a fine cres- 
cendo with our increased use of expressive 
divisions. All organists require a far 
larger proportion of the stops enclosed 
than formerly, though most of us are not 
ready to abandon the “direct action” ob- 
tained by the retention of some stops on 
open chests. We may note that the exact 
proportion of expressive to non-expressive 
stops varies greatly according to the size, 


conditions of installation and purpose of — 


the instrument. In concert and chamber 
organs the situation may be quite different 
from that in certain churches. 

The use of swell boxes has been aided by 
our improved mechanism. It used to be 
the boast that our electric swell pedals 
were actually the equal of the mechanical 
pedals—but the truth is that they greatly 
excel them, and by means of electro-pneu- 
matics we can move swell shades of such 
weight and area as could not be controll- 
ec at all without its aid. | 

May I add in passing that every organ- 
ist should know how his organ sounds in 
the building, both in solo work and when 
accompanying the choir. The only charit- 
able explanation of some church organ 
playing is that the organist does not rea- 
lize how it sounds. Nothing can be of 
greater help to him than to get some 
friend to play the various stops and com- 
binations and then hear their effect from 
the back of.the church, especially when it 
is well filled with people. 


Duplex Chests 


Every organist should thoroughly mas- 
ter what is involved in the principle of 
duplex mechanism. Where can we “inter- 
change” to advantage? Where is it dan- 
gerous? Where is it misleading? What 
does it actually cost? Is its mechanism 
reliable? How are the special features of 
its construction applied to each of the well- 
known forms of chest? 

The principle of duplication has several 
applications. For example, a group of 
stops may be used on two manuals. Thus 
ot: a small three manual organ the Choir 
crgan may be derived from a modified 
Great. Again, the Pedal organ may be 
given greater variety (but not more pow- 
er) by borrowing from several manual 
units; or else the manual duplication may 
also be augmentation, usually in single 
stops. 

Lastly we arrive at the Unit system, 
where, so to speak, everything can be 
played everywhere and in any pitch—with 
slight illogical concessions to the tradi- 
tional character of the manuals. This idea 
is only applied to a limited extent now-a- 
days, though it has had a large influence 
on modern organ building, both by way of 
example and warning. Its method is the 
careful selection of a few characteristic 
stops of large scale—perhaps only ‘a dozen 
—voiced on high pressure, and controlled 
in very effective swell boxes. These stops 
are connected with the console through a 
vast electrical exchange station, which has 
about the same function as a central tele- 
phone exchange, so that each stop can be 
drawn on every manual in almost any oc- 
tave, 


The Unit System 


This whole development is not new in 
theory, but its practical application is of 
course conditioned on modern mechanism. 
The organist must examine the advantages 
of manipulation conferred by this system. 
It it saves the addition of other stops 
which would be very similar to those al- 
ready selected it is obviously helpful. The 
doubt sometimes arises why these stops 
should be so similar, after all. It may be 
that the,demand for unit and compound 
chests was suggested by the sameness of 
the older organs where each diapason was 


alike in quality, and all the flutes were. 


only melodias of varying scales, and the 
few strings were mild, and the reeds were 
whatever you liked to call them! It is ob- 
vious that one or two fine stops of each 


tion. 


family effectively controlled would out- 
strip the older organ, and would take up 
far less space. 

But, as seen above, the tendency of mo- 
dern organ building is toward character- 
istic voicing, and as long as artistic voices 
have fine useful and different tones to 
offer, the attraction of the over-borrowed 
scheme will not allure. The purchaser will 
weigh carefully what tones he wants to 
buy, and then see what duplication of 
stops can be legitimately avoided through 
duplication of mechanism. 

I would add that the fact is often lost 
sight of that all these borrowings cost 
money,— the unit system by far the most 
—but an appreciable amount in any event. 
The organist should know just how much 
they cost, so:that he may decide intelli- 
gently how to spend the money at his dis- 
posal. I hope that these remarks may sti- 
mulate him to a very searching inquiry. 

Having suggested some of the general 
facts about the organ and its history that 
the organist ought to know, we will now 
consider three situations when he will be 
able to apply this knowledge to his own 
instrument. They are when he is entrust- 
ed with its purchase, when he is respons- 
ible for its care, and when he is urging its 
rebuilding or renovation. 


Purchase 


The purchase of an organ will give him 
every opportunity to show what he has 
learned. The chance may come at any 
time,—unexpectedly. The night is dark, 
and the old- organ holds out forever, but 
the day will dawn, and a new one will 
come his way! How glad he will be that 
he does not have to hurriedly cram up 
about the elements of organ construction, 
atid that he can discuss these matters in- 
telligently with those in charge. 

If you are in this position there are three 
hints which may help you. 

Conspire with or against the architect so 
as to avoid a freak organ chamber, and to 
secure proper conditions for housing and 
blowing the instrument. I dare not enlarge 
on this point, important as it is; but ob- 
viously the area, the form of the roof, the 
shape and size of the tone openings, -and 
even the surface of the walls of the cham- 
ber should be thoroughly determined. Then 
the organ builders will not discover when 
it is too late that the architect has provid- 
ed a chamber twelve feet each way for an 
organ of sixty stops. 

Second. Get on the right basis with 
those for whom you are acting. Convince 
them that you are acting*as their agent, 
and if possible make them pay you for 
your labor. 

Third. Be an active member of the so- 
ciety for the supression of side issues. Is 
it some special advertising concession, 
which is only another way of placing you 
under obligations to the builder? Has he 
discovered a most flattering exchange 
value for that old worn-out organ? Is 
the specification thickly strewn with con- 
cealed talking points, to be artlessly re- 
vealéd by a smart guide,— (who by the 
way, is possibly willing to distribute 
gratuities instead of collecting them)? 
But distracting elements are also intro- 
duced by the purchasing committee. Its 
members are fond of listening to all sorts 
of inside tips given secretly by interested 
persons, whose ignorance is not realized. 
Local conditions of rivalry with other 
churches or institutions often influence 
ijt in various ways. In these matters you 
must steer the committee back to the 
real question, —that of the character of 
the organ it is purchasing. 

The committee will naturally look to 
you for guidance regarding the specifica- 
Only an intimate knowledge of 
organ building will enable you to weigh 
one specification from a certain builder 
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at a certain price with another scheme 
from another builder at another price. 
You will thus avoid - the blunder of 


regarding the organ merely as a collec- 


tion of so many stops for so much money. 
You will also be able to compare various 
organs by different builders which are 
placed in similar buildings. Moreover 


you will not only endeavor to inspect 
organs by the builders you are considering 
which have given excellent service for 
some years, but you will also look forward 
to the future and consider what your 
proposed organ may be worth in 15 or 
20 years time. . 


(A second section of this excellent address devoted to care and repair of the 


organ will appear in a later issue.) 


Who Gave the First Organ Recital? 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., etc., etc. 


Ir by the expression “organ recital” is 
meant a solo performance upon the organ, 
distinct and sepagate from a service, our 
question would be difficult to answer. 
The first solo organ playing of note, 
however, was that of Girolamo Fresco- 
baldi (1583-1644) who, after traveling 
in Flanders, and occupying a position at 
Mechlin, became, in 1608, the organist 
of St. Peter’s, Rome. With the ex- 
ception of five years spent at Florence 
(1628-1633), Frescobaldi held his Rom- 
an appointment until his death. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest organist of the 
earlier part of the 17th century. Some 
“yf his works are actually performed to- 
day, particularly his Fantasia upon. the 
notes of the cuckoo, and another founded 
upon the notes of the major scale. Upon 
being appointed to St. Peter’s, his first 
performance there, according to Baini 
(1775-1844), sometime chapel-master of 
that celebrated edifice, attracted about 
30,000 people. Whether this performance, 
given by a young man of 25 years of 
age, was associated with or distinctly a- 
part from the church service, we cannot 
say, although our opinion is that it was 
not a separate event. But, at any rate, 
its fame, like that of David, “went out 


into all lands.” 


The performance, however, was not 
called a recital. We are not aware that 
it received any definite name at all. 
Indeed it was not until about half a cen- 


tury ago that the word “recital” super- 
seded the cumbersome term “organ per- 
formance.” The first occasion at which 
this was done is also yet to be discovered. 
There is, however, a strong probability 
that it was at a solo performance. given 
in Union Chapel, Islington, London, by 
that greatest organ virtuoso of the 19th 
century, Mr. W: T. Best (1826-1897), for 
40 years organist of St.George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. 

Returning to Frescobaldi we must* not 
forget that, in all probability, he was 
not only the first organ recitalist, but 
the man who has commanded the largest 
audience of all the ages. Many modern 
organists would be delighted to secure 
one thirtieth of his audience. Others 
would be gratified with even a hundredth 
part. At the same time it is well to 
remember that few countries possess 
buildings (with adequate organs therein) 
of the size of St. Peter’s. Moreover 
in Frescobaldi’s day an organ solo, al- 
though rendered upon an instrument which 
would be the scorn and derision of any 
modern organist, was more or less of 
a novelty. To-day such a thing is a 
commonplace. Which is but one more 
reason why we should follow the advice 
of that old Roman, Pliny the Elder, 
who said, “Let not things because they 
are common enjoy for that reason the 
less share of our consideration.” 


The Beginning of Hymn Tunes 


By Murray Ramsey 


How did we get our hymn tunes? Un- 
doubtedly one of the chief sources was 
Martin Luther, (1480-1546), who was 
determined that his followers should 
praise God, not only with a language, but 
with music wKich they could understand 
and sing. As early as 1531 a collection 
of hymns in the German language, with 
music, was published by the followers of 
John Hus, known then as the Bohemian 
Brethren, and later as the Moravians. 
This collection .contained the original of 
what we know as Ravenshaw (6-6-6-6), 
sung to the hymn Lord Thy Word Abideth. 

We are much indebted to Martin 
Luther, (1480-1546), who heard a beggar 
in the street sing a hymn, the hymn which 
the beggar sang was to the tune we call 
Dettnigen: Mr. J. T. Lightwood in his 
Hymn tunes and their story says that 
both words and music were by Paul 
Speratus and Dr. Frere, one of our great- 
est hymnologists, says, in the historical 
edition of H. A. M. that it is of pre- 
reformation origin, but he mentions no 
composer’s nate; while the Methodist 


Hymn-book calls it Melody of XX century 
arranged by Bach. 

Whoever wrote it, it may be taken as 
a specimen of the kind of tune which 
Luther used, either his own compositions, 
or those of other writers adapted by him, 
which are known to us as Chorales, and 
which we know so well in elaborated 
forms in Bach’s Passion Music. They 
became in a real sense popular, Sir George 
Macfarren says of them: “A pause is 
made at the end of each line. Such 
was the case in the singing of metrical 
psalms and hymns in the church of Eng- 
land, and such must be, if the original 
broad and massive effect is to be preserved.” 
The pause was sometimes lengthened, and 
filled up with continued movement in the 
harmony. Mendelssohn arranged Dettingen 
for male voices with the last bar of the 
accompaniment of each line repeated as 
an echo. Sometimes the whole was sung 
in unison, and organists vied with each 
other in supplying free extempore accom- 
paniments. AUR 


Beethoven’s Constitutional 


Frew musicians realized the need for out- 
door exercise as did Beethoven. At one 
time in his life he excited a great deal of 
amusement in Vienna by his mode of taking 
his daily constitutional. It was his custom 
to rise at earliest dawn and write, or play, 


at the keyboard constinuously until dinner . 


time. So eager was he for the exercise, that | 
it is said he could hardly wait until the‘ 


meal was over. Then he would start out 
running as though the police were after 
him and keep on until he had circled the 
city, often going around twice. This 
would continue during the  freézing 
weather, blizzards, thunder and lightning, 
often bringing the composer home drench- 
ed to the skin, but happy -by his refresh- 
ing experience. 
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As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The 


Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 


These have been reprinted 


extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 


on several of them will be ‘reproduced in “The Etude.” 


The opera stories 


have been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


Verdi’s ‘‘Rigoletto”’ 


Between March 11, 1851, and March 6, 
1853, Verdi, already ‘a popular hero in 
Italy, stepped up just one more rung in 
the ladder of fame. On the first men- 
tioned date Rigoletto was produced in 
Venice, and on the latter La Traviata 
was performed in the same city, while in 
January of 1853 J] Trovatore was given in 
Rome for the first time. The production 
of three masterpieces of opera in so short 
a time is nothing less than sheer genius 
of a high order. . Verdi was at the time 
thirty-eight years of age and at the very 
zenith of his melodic fecundity. 

His fascinating melodies had endeared 
him to his countrymen but he realized 
that, in order to hold a higher position in 
his art than his contemporaries, he would 
have to develop greatly his technique. His 
efforts enabled him to enter what many 
regard as the second period of Verdi’s 
creative life. Professor Niecks, in the 
London Monthly Musical Record for Feb- 
ruary, 1909, gave a very good definition 
of Verdi’s composition at this time. He 
says it was in “the traditional Italian 
style, but, compared with his earlier 
operas, those of this period are more 
refined in manner, more _ strikingly 
dramatic, more pointedly expressive, and 
formally more perfect.” 

Victor Hugo’s Le Rot S’Amuse is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of his most 
sensational melodramas. Produced upon 
the theatrical stage in this day, the work 
would have scant chance with critics 
brought up on Shaw, Barker, Galsworthy, 
to say nothing of Ibsen. It is frank melo- 
drama from beginning to end, but with 
many lines, scenes and episodes charac- 
teristic of the great French genius. The 


libretto of Rigoletto was taken from Le 
Roi S’Amuse by Francesco Maria Piave. 
In its operatic garb it makes ideal mate- 
rial along the old-fashioned, conventional 
lines. In any event it seemed to inspire 
the Italian master with a really astonish- 
ing series of interesting melodies as well 
as some exceedingly strong numbers. We 
are willing, even after a fare of Wagner, 
Strauss, Debussy et Cie, to forget some 
of the commonplace seconds in the work, 
for many of the glorious minutes. After 
the production of the work in Venice in 
1851 it was given in London in 1853, in 
Paris in 1857, and in New York in the 
same year. ‘The singers who took the 


leading roles at the premiere are now — 


well-nigh forgotten. However, it has 
served as the vehicle for the debut of 
many singers at the Metropolitan and at 
Chicago. It was this opera that intro- 
duced Caruso to the American — public, 
as the Duke, in 1903, and Galli-Curci as 
Gilda, at Chicago, in 1916. Although sev- 
enty years old, the work ranks with /] 
Trovatore and Aida as among the most 
popular of all Verdi’s works. 

The character of the court jester is in 
great demand by dramatic baritones, as 
it was by great actors in former days. 
In the English version by Tom. Taylor 
the role was a very great favorite with 
Edwin Booth. Among famous Gildas 
have been Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini and 
many others. 

The opera was at first known as /is- 
cardello, and because the Hugo drama in 
its original form was prohibited in France 
because the original of the Duke was 
Francis I, the 
altered the geography and the history to 
Mantua—a slight license in grand opera. 


4 ‘ 
i, 


The Story of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 


The story is the world-old one of retribution visited on the wrong-doer. 


Incidents, 


revolting in their baseness, are made presentable only by Verdi’s masterful music. 


Act I, Scene I. 


Ballroom in the Palace of the Duke of Mantua. 
sings a boastful song of his questionable conquests. 
demanding redress for his daughter’s dishonor. 


The licentious Duke 
Count Monterone forces an entrance, 
Mocked by Rigoletto, the court jester and 


pander, Monterone pronounces on him a fervid “malediction,”’ the pivot of the plot. 


Act I, Scene i 
recalls with terror 

Gilda. 
disguised as a poor student, won her heart. 


he curse, 


A deserted street, by the palace wall. 


Rigoletto, before his cottage. 


Here, secluded for her safety, he visits his daughter dnd idol, 
The Duke, has watched suspiciously Rigoletto’s absences, discovered Gilda, and, 
To avenge Rigoletto’s insults at the ball, the 


Duke and Ceprano plot the abduction of Gilda whom they mistake to be his mistress; even, 
on the pretext that it is Ceprano’s wife they seek, enlisting Rigolctto’s aid. 


Act II. A room in the Duke’s palace. 


The Duke laments the disappearance of Gilda, 
then learns through the chorus of courtiers that she is in the palace. 
nouncing the abductors of his daughter and discovers her presence. 


Rigoletto enters de- 
Gilda appears, relates 


her undoing and amid the vengeful threatenings of Rigoletto pleads for mercy for the 


betrayer she loves. 
Act III. 


A deserted spot on the banks of the Mincio. 
bent on revenge, visit the hut of Sparafucile, a mercenary assassin. 


Gilda and Rigoletto, the latter 
The Duke has been 


librettist cleverly (?) 


attracted by Maddalena, the beautiful sister of Sparafucile, and now is with her making 
\ove while outside Rigoletto plots his destruction. Gilda learns of the plan to murder the 
Duke, presents herself at the door of the cottage in his stead and is stabbed. Rigoletto 
appears, pays the agreed bribe, receives a sack containing a body which he is about to 
throw into the river when he hears the Duke’s voice, tears open the sack and discovers Gilda 
breathing her last. The ‘‘malediction” has fallen. 
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WHETHER your choice is a Krakauer 
Grand, Upright, Player or Repro- 
ducing Piano, you ‘will revel in the pos- 
session of the beautiful Krakauer tone, 
To hear this piano is to recognize im- 
mediately its distinctive tone values 
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Ask for our DeLuxe catalog of uprights, grands, 
players and reproducing pianos. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


193 Cypress Ave., New York 


N. Y. City Retail Warerooms; 116 West 44th Street 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


The value of piano study as a factor in education is be- 
coming generally recognized by public school teachers. 


THE GRADED STUDIES. 


Compiled from many sources—classic and modern by MRS. CROSBY 
ADAMS-—are being used in many schools as a basis of study for school credits, be- 
cause as KARL W. GEHRKENS, Director of Music in Oberlin, Ohio, 
says; ‘‘They fit exactly the modern scheme of education, arousing interest 
through attractive material.”’ 


GLEN H. WOODS, Director of Music, Public Schools, Oakland, Calif., 
says: ‘They fit the needs of all conditions.” 


Both these educators use the Graded Studies as a basis for school credits. 


The “Graded Studies’? are published in Seven Books for Grades I-V., Two Hands 
~ each $1.00—Three Books for Grades I-III, Four Hands $1 00. Including everything 


necessary for a Complete Course. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Ezstern Agency, HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 57 West 45th Street, New York City 


Send for the Study Service Sheet. 


upon request. 


No. 16 gives teaching Helps by Glen Dillard Gunn. FREE 


y ZABEL Byrnes Co. 
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ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
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THE MUSIC SUPPLEMENT OF THIS MAGAZINE IS PRINTED BY US 
WRITE: TO US ABOUT ANYTHING IN THIS LINE 


FIFTH STREET and COLUMBIA AVENUE f 
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Jacques THIBAUD, admittedly the great- 
est of French violinists, is now forty- 
one years of age. ‘As a youth he studied 
with Marsick, and once was so poor that 
he was obliged to play for some time 
in a Paris café. Colonne heard him play, 
and made him a member of his great 
crchestra. Since then he has toured ex- 
tensively always with increasing success. 

Recently he has been teaching in the 
Normal School for Music ‘founded by 
A. Mangeot, editor of the Monde Musi- 
cale, one of the foremost of French mu- 
sical papers. Because of the presence 
in the faculty of such artists as Thibaud, 
Alfred Cortot, Wanda Landowska, Rey- 
naldo Hahn, Pablo Casals, Marcel Dupre, 
and Isidore Philipp the school has been 
called L’Ecole des Maitres (The Master 
School.) 


In a recent issue of the Monde Musicale 


the following account is given of Thi- 
baud’s lessons: | 

“Monsieur Jacques Thibaud has ac- 
complished a real pedagogical feat by 
giving six lessons in interpretation and 
technic, without touching a violin, and 
without the students’ interest being les- 
sened by being deprived of the magnifi- 
cent examples that he’ might have 
given them. 

“The illustrious violinist justified his 
manner of teaching by saying that, when 
he was a student taking lessons from 
a master, he could not help trying to 
imitate him, ‘to ape him,’ and that he 
realized that the endeavor to copy was 
always bad for the one who tried it. 
He added that he did not pretend to 
systematize his manner of teaching, but 
that it -seemed to him that in a few 
meetings the best he could do would be to 
make those who heard him understand 
him and, consequently, to understand 
themselves. 

“Tt is easy to imagine what mastery 
and what authority one must have, and 
what clearness and precision are neces- 
sary for words to take the place of 
example. It must be said that Monsieur 
Thibaud frequently sang the phfase or 
played it on the piano in order to make 
eter UNMET SOE. soe 

“Does nothing remain of all that in- 
struction, which may be retained, written 
down, preserved and utilised for every- 
one’s good? Judge by the following notes: 


General Technic 
Bowing 


“What can an artist do whose fingers 
must always be ‘up to the mark,’ who 
has .but little time and who has to reserve 
the greater part of his work to the de- 
velopment of his musical culture? “Every 
morning,’ says Jacques Thibaud, ‘you wash 
your hands. Thus, in order that your 


the string, like a little hammer, 


Department for Violinists 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


“Tf AllWould Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra Together.” —R. SCHUMANN 


A Lesson with Jacques Thibaud 


How the French Virtuoso Teaches Without Touching the Violin 


[Translated expressly for the Erupe by Arthur de Guichard.] 


technic may be kept ‘clean,’ wash your 
fingers every morning as follows: Play 


4 ordinary scales, four in thirds, four in 


sixths,, four in simple octaves, four in 
tenths and four in fingered octaves, prac- 
tising them well detached and also re- 
peating each note four times, By “well 
detached” is understood: from the ex- 
treme point to the extreme heel, the bow 
always passing over exactly the same 
part ofthe string and the quickest possible, 
so that only one sound is heard, like the 
crack of a whip. Wait a beat before play- 
ing another detached sound. 

“This daily exercise, which does ‘not 
take more than an hour, helps one to 
acquire and to preserve great precision of 
bowing. 

Left Hand 


“Think of the note before playing it. 


The fingers should be placed on the string . 


before the bow. The finger must strike 
quite 
close to the nail, so as to feel the con- 
tact of the bone; a tone full of life is 
thus obtained; playing with the more 
fleshy part of the finger gives a dull, bad 
tone. The articulation should proceed 
from the third joint and not from the first. 
The strength should be in the entire hand. 
If the position of the finger is bad and 
the note wrong, do not correct it; begin 
again from the preceding note. } 
“The left arm must be completely held 
down and under, the elbow close to the 
body, in such a manner that the left 
hand may always be in the same po- 
sition and that the fingers tay act as 
hammers striking on the strings. 


Placing the Violin 


“Once the violin is placed under the 
chin, it must remain as if it were clamped 
there, without moving one thirty-second 
of an inch. 


Practising a Phrase 


“In order to practise a phrase or a 
difficult passage, all its ornaments must be 
discarded to find its skeleton. Each dif- 
ficulty must be practised entirely detached, 
repeating each note four times, the pas- 
sage to be repeated 15 times for 15 con- 
secutive days. If it is not beyond the 
player’s power, he will have it in his 
fingers all his life. 


Staccato 


“The staccato is a stroke of the bow 
which only needs conviction. If you 
believe you can do it, you have it; if 
you doubt it, you fail. 

“In this connection, M. Jacques Thibaud 
relates that, when in Vienna, a violinist 
asked him his ‘secret’ for staccato. ‘Come 
and see me to-morrow,’ he replied, ‘and 
I will teach it to you in an hour.’ The 


‘next day the violinist came, overjoyed, 


full of faith. Thibaud dissimulated his 
own embarrassment, saying with much 
assurance: ‘Now, all you have to do is 
to play for one hour this Kreutzer study, 
fortissimo throughout. The violinist set 
to work at once, and it was most comical 


to see the efforts he made. After half- 
an-hour, he was dripping with perspir- 
ation, so M. Jacques Thibaud thinking 
the joke had lasted long enough, stopped 
him saying: ‘That is enough; you will see 
tomorrow that you can play staccato as 
well as I.’ Indeed the next day he re- 
turned triumphant, supremely happy, ex- 
claiming: ‘I’ve got it! How did you do 
it? There’s nothing easier! How very 
grateful I am to you!’ And the maestro 
adds: ‘The surprise was all for me!’ 
A phenomenon of auto-suggestion. 


Tone 


“Always play with all the hairs of 
the bow, even in pianissimo. You can- 
not excite emotion with a thread. In soft 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


passages the bow must always pass over 
the same place. 

“Each of us has his own personal tone; 
it is for us to find it, with our heart 
or with our physical means. Before be- 
ginning a singing phrase (cantabile), in 
erder that the first note shall have as 
much feeling (emotion) as the others, 
place the finger on its string before play- 
ing, then place the bow and first of all 
hear mentally the quality of tone that 
we wish to produce. 

“Do not abuse the glissando. It is 
acceptable occasionally in ascending, nev- 
er when descending. 

“The more warmth you wish to impart 
to your playing, the more you must place 
your left elbow under the violin. 

“When strength is desired, make use of 
the 4th string or the first. The third 
string is sentimental; the 2nd string is 
wanting in brilliancy and it is hard in 
the upper notes. 

“Avoid changing strings or useless po- 
sitions; do not seek to complicate 
the violin. 


THE ETUDE 


Interpretation 


“Before even reading the violin part 
of a composition, we must have an idea 
of it, know its harmonies and form, the 
ideas or visions it expresses, make a hu- 
man idea: of it, and seek the state of 
mind and the motive which activates the 
composer. Then only may the technical 
practice be begun. 

“Technic is quite as much a work of 
the intellect as of the hands. 

Sing several times in succession each 
of the passages of a composition in order 
to seize their beauty; do not play them in 
any other way then you would sing them. 

When a crescendo is very long, in 
order to achieve it, bring it back to a 
pianissimo from time to time. The phras- 
es must be made musical. In a phrase, 
seek those notes on which you can rest 
so to speak, both in the interest of the 
player and of the auditors. 

“He who plays the quickest is he who 
has practised the most slowly. 

“Do not be a slave of traditions. Seek 
traditions in your own mind and _ heart. 

“In classical compositions use the stac- 
cato only to give meaning to the passages 
which require it, and not to show off 
your technic. 

“You must have so much technic that 
it may not be seen. 

“There are compositions of such breadth 
that they can be interpreted only after 
25 or 30 years, after one has lived, suf- 
fered and struggled. 

“Mozart is the most difficult composer 
to interpret. , 
“M. Jacques Thibaud cautions violinists 
against their tendency not to study their 
technic far enough. In their execution — 
of great compositions, inexcusable weak- 
nesses are noticed, for which the masters 
who formed them are wrongly held re- 
sponsible and which occur because their 
advice has been too much neglected, in 

the desire to gain speedy success. 

“The young virtuoso must know all the 
great schools of composition. M. Jacques 
Thibaud constantly alludes to his sou- 
venirs of Ysaye,’ Joachim, and all the 
great masters he has associated with. He: 
tells violinists to ‘go and hear Casals.’ 
(the ’cellist). 

“We must never keep behind, therefore 
we must not lose contact, with those who 
are in front.” 


Is It Genuine? 


THE majority of letters addressed to 
violin department of the Erupre are from 
the owners of supposed valuable old 
violins, who wish to know if they are 
genuine. This cannot be ascertained with- 
out seeing the violin. It is no use to 
send a copy of the label, for this may 
be a counterfeit, a photograph, or a 
description of the violin, no matter how 
minute and elaborate. It is sometimes 
dificult enough, in the case of an imita- ~ 
tion Cremona made by an artist violin 
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Saxophone 


Le Easiest of all wind instruments 
‘ to play and oneof the most beau- 


band; how t Cag tiful. You can learn the scale 
dose cello in ) in an hour’s practice and play 


vat , jeampanel music in a few weeks. 
wa? YOucan take your place in @ 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
we chestra dance music. The por- 
ye”. trait above is of Donald Clark, 
; Soloist with tae famous Paul White- 
yl man’s Orchestra. 
‘ a You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
of ing in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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Notice, to All Kinds of Violinists 


We can supply you with everything you may desire 
if you will but write fully what you are looking for. 


We have a selected assortment of 
STUDENTS’ VIOLINS, from $15.00 to $60.00. 
Violins for advanced players, from $75.00 to $150.00. 
Real Old Violins by real makers, from $75.00 to $3,000.00, 
Used Violins, from $25.00 to $100.00. 
The World Famous ‘‘GEMUNDER ART’’ Violins, from 
$250.00 to $500.00. Bows at $20, $30 and $40 each. 
BOWS, from $3.00 to $50.00; pernambuco wood, from 
$10.00 to $18.00, made by our own workmen. 

Any instrument sent on ten days trial upon receipt 
of references. Instruments taken in part payment 
at their vaiue. Time payments arranged for violins 
from $50 upwards. pairing and Reconstruction. 
Correspondence invi ted, Catalogues. 


AUGUST GEMONDER # SONS 


Estab. 1846 141 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


Subscribe to THE VIOLIN WORLD A Monthly, Estab- 
lished 1892, $1.50 per year, The Instructive Magazine 


| VIOLINS BUILT IN OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS 


Of Finest Material and Workmanship 
Write for prices and terms to, 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY 


60 Lagrange St., Boston, Mass. 


AKADEMIE & ETERNELLE 


Silk Strings 


LA FAVORITA & ELITE 


Gut Strings 
For Sale by Leading Importers and Jobbers 


Sole Distributors M. E. SCHOENING CO., Ine. 
26 East 22nd St. - New York 
MUSIC 


SAXOP HONE Catalog 


Just out—complete catalog 
of latest jazz hits, also stan- FREE 
dard’ saxophone solos, duets, trios, 
quartettes—2000 selections. Largest 
general dealers of saxophone music 
and supplies in the world, re- 
NX YY pairing. Send for free catalog today. 


SAXOPHONE SHOP, 423 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OUR “SPECIAL”’ 
10 Tested Lengths, 
/ a Violin E, ns.25c 


Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


60 Lagrange St., Boston, Mass. | 


Are You Organizing an Orchestra or Band ? 


Remember we are -leading publiahore of easy Or- 
chestra and Band Books, OOT'S BEGINNERS 
ORCHESTRA BOOK No. 1 has never been equaled, 
same istrue of our ROOT'’S NEW BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK No. 1. Fine for schools, convents, or 
any amateur organization. 

We publish other easy books both secular and sacred. 
Samples sent to Teachers and Band Leaders free 
on request. 

E. T. ROOT & SONS, 1530 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. 


USE ETUDE BRAND Violin Strings 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


OLD & NEW 
ashton GRAND PRIZES 
REST STRINGS ng Ce mt stL0U5 BOs. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


VIOLIN 279 FIFTH AVE 


OUTFITS NEW YORK. 
EST i883 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
; our advertisers, 


maker, to give an authoritative opinion 
with the: violin actually in hand, let alone 
trying to guess if it is genuine without 
seeing the violin. The only course is for 
the owner of the violin to. submit the 
instrument to an expert judge of violins. 
There are a number of dealers in old vio- 
lins who advertise in the EtupE; anyone 
will give an opinion on instruments sub- 
mitted to them, and appraise them at their 
present market value. 

It is only by the rarest chance that 
violins containing Stradivarius, Guarner- 
ius, Amati, Stainer, Bergonzi labels, and 
labels by other famous makers prove gen- 
uine; the violins of such makers have 
been the most frequently copied by artist 
violin makers, and by manufacturers of 
cheap violins. Many of the manufacturers 
of cheap factory fiddles put the names 
of these makers in their violins, not so 
much with the intention to deceive, as 


to specify the model upon which the vio: 
lins are built. Quite a number of the 
present day manufacturers of cheap vio- 
lins, instead of putting an exact fac- 
simile of the labels of famous violin ma- 
kers in their violins, have adopted the 
custom of making the label read, “Copy 
of Stradivarius,’ “Copy of Amati,’ and 
so forth. This is much better, for no pur- 
chaser or owner of such a violin can pos- 
sibly be deceived. 

A violin containing a label of one of 
the lesser violin makers is much more 
likely to be genuine then if it contained 
the name of Stradivarius or Guarnerius. 
For instance, violins with labels by Chap- 
puy, Albani, Landolfi, Perry, Silvestre, 
and dozens of more or less obscure mak- 
ers, are fifty times more apt to_be genuine 
instruments made by the men whose la- 
bels they bear, than if they bore the name 
of Stradivarius or other famous makers. 


Playing Double Stops 


By T. D. Williams 


‘THERE are certain elements in violin 
playing with which a performer must be 
acquainted if he would be proficient in 
the playing of double stops. The most 
important of these is ability to adjust 
automatically (without thought) each 
finger separately... The ear will detect 
which note is out of tune, and the finger 
must move to place without the mind 
having anything to do with it. The trou- 
ble generally lies in the fact that the 
ear hears one note while the finger at- 
tempts to adjust the other. I have found 


. it best, generally, to listen to the top note 


and when that is right, the 
other one to suit. 

The primary element of successful 
Double Stopping lies in the ability to 
adjust two fingers at once. Now, to 
develop this faculty, I have prepared a 

° ‘ « ° . 
series of studies which, if followed per- 
sistently, will result in’ the student be- 
ccming master of this phase of violin 
technique. The object of these studies. 
which are in thirds and sixths, is either 
to spread or contract the fingers in going 
from one position to another. To ac 


complish this I have selected keys which 


adjust 


will make these thirds and sixths Major 
in one position and minor in another. 

In examples: A-E-F-G-J the fingers 
must be spread apart in shifting from 
the first to the third position; but, in 
examples: B-C-D-H-I the fingers will 
be drawn together, This continual spread- 
ing and contracting will soon develop .an 
automatic relationship between the fingers 
and the ear which will solve most of 
the difficulties incident to Double Stopping. 

The old time idea of the “hand being 
set to a position” is fast giving way 
to the new principle of instantaneous ad- 


—justment and automatic relationship be- 


tween the ear and fingers. 

In the accompanying studies the fingers 
have to be readjusted every time the 
hand shifts. In other words, each finger 
must be adjusted separately to suit the 
new chord. This is wherein the great 
value of the study lies, viz :-in compelling 
the player to think. double. 

To the average student, this will oper 
up a new line of thought, which may 
develop into new possibilities. | 

Personally, I have found this study tc 
be a great advantage in class work. 


Violin Questions Answered by Mr. Braine 


I,R.—You can get a paste put up in tubes 
at the music store, especially made for 
cleaning violins. You can also have a bot- 
tle of the following made up at the drug- 
gists: Fine raw linseed oil, 7 parts; oil of 
turpentine, 1 part; water 4 parts. Shake the 
bottle well before using, pour a little of the 
mixture on a. cloth, and rub the violin. 
Wipe the violin off and polish with another 
clean cloth. Wipe every particle of rosin 
oa the violin before rubbing with the mix- 
ure. 


M.H.—Guiseppe Guarnerius, 1670-1730, 
was a famous Italian violin maker of the 
Cremonese school. Next to his cousin. 
Joseph Guarnerius, he was the greatest of 
the Guarnerii. His varnish is usually dark 
red, sometimes having a bit of orange 
Shade. There is probably not one chance 
in 50.000 that your violin is genuine. Show 
it to an expert. 


E. L. W.—Ruggeri, Francesco 1630-1720, 
famous. violin maker, of the Cremonese 
school probably a pupil of Nicolas Amati. 
Followed the Amati model. Genuine Rug- 
geri violins are extremely valuable, but 
there are a great many counterfeits. Send 
your violin to an expert for examination. 


EK. B.—Translations of the labels you 
send are as follows: Nicolas Amati, Cre- 
mona, son of Hieronymus. and nephew of 
Antony (Amati) made 1679.2—John Bap- 
tist Schweitzer made ( this violin) at Bua- 
apest in 1809, 


H. J.—There were two Hopf’s, 
Hopf, Quittenbach (near Klingenthal), 
1717-1788, and Christian Donat Hopf, 
Klingenthal, 1786. The Hopf violins are 
not especially valuable even if genuine, and 
there are millions of imitations, either hav- 
ing a “Hopf” label inside, or else branded 
in the wood. 


David 


S. E. M.—Teachers differ in their views 
as to how soon the vibrato should be taken 
up. It certainly should not be attempted 


until the student is able to play in re - 
ably good tune in the first eid third peed 
tions. My experience has been that when 
the pupil attempts the vibrato too early he 
1s apt to unsettle -his intonation and the 
position of the left hand. 2—Bberhardt 
has written a work entirely devoted to the 
vibrato, with illustrations. You will also 
find a good practical chapter on how to ac- 
quire the vibrato, in the little work by 
Honeyman, The Violin and How to Master 
it. Some violin students “pick up” the vi- 
brato without being taught. They feel « 
craving for it, and instinetively do it. 


M. O. M.—Chappuy, 


Ni 
violin maker in colas Augustin, 


Paris 1762-1794, made a 
large number of violins of very au 
quality. Some of them are excellent, and 
some of little value. Your violin is more 
likely to be genuine than if it bore the name 
of one of the more famous makers. The 
only way you can find out its value is to 
send it to one of the violin dealers who ad- 
vertise in THr Etupr; they will be able to 


Hg you if it is genuine, and what its value 
is, 


D. T. K.—It is impossible to put a value 
on your supposed Stainer violin without 
Seeing it. A first rate Stainer is worth a 
large sum, but there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of cheap imitations, worth very lit- 
tle. Write to one of the violin dealers who 
advertise in THr EPrups, and arrange for an 
examination of your violin, 


G. H. J.—In commencing the study of the 
higher positions begin with the third posi- 
tion, first because the positions run in pairs 
1-3-5-7 etc., or 2-4-6-8, in most passages 
in advancing up the fingerboard, and_ se- 
condly, because the greatest amount of vio- 
lin music lies in the firstandthird positions. 


G. H.—Only an exnert can tell you if 
your violin is a genuine Gagliano. How- 
ever if your violin has as good a tone as 
you say it has, it would be worth $200. 
even though it is an imitaton. A first-rate 


genuine Gagliano is worth over $1,000. 
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The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker s 
Cocoa 


It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
proper proportion the 

7 essentials of a 


) yx, Petfect food. 


It isjustas good 
for the older 
people of the 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. family. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, LTD, 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


FACTORY 
VlWedreee irs NOTONEGENT 
IN ADVANCE 


Also latest factory prices and easy-terms. 
WING & SON (Est. 14868), Dept. 1012, 9th Ave. & 13th St., N. ¥- 


DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL— 
ON CREDIT. Easy terms for 
wonderful instruments. GET 
DETAILS TO-DAY. 


GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord Street DENVER, COL. 


Wonderful 
NEW 


Horn Banjo 


Amazing new invention—a mag- 
nificent NEW musical instrument. A 
sweet toned Tenor-Banjo with Horn 
and sounding board attachment that 
actually DOUBLES the power ard 
volume. ‘F nthustastically praised by ex- 
perts everywhere. marvelous 
Solo instrument; no string or- 
chestra complete without it. 


Free Trial 


Sold on easy payments. 

Save Money now, write 
today for booklet and 
our Special Introductory 
Price. 


Slingerland Manufacturing Co. 
1815 Orchard Street Dept. 10 Chicago, IIl. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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SPECIAL! 
Great Offer to Teachers 
| and Musicians 


An ounce of proof is worth a pound of promise. Making claims is easy— 
‘‘making good’? is the real test of merit. Hundreds of Music Teachers and 
Successful Musicians claim that they have been greatly benefited by the Siegel- 
Myers Correspondence Courses. They write us to that effect and we cheer- 
fully accept their enthusiastic statements as sincere and truthful. You’re 
welcome to these letters. We will send you as many as you care toread. But, 
after all, we realize that this is merely ‘‘hearsay’’ evidence to many readers 
of this publication who have as yet no direct personal knowledge of what it 
really means—for example—to study : 7 


Sherwood Normal Lessons 
for Piano Teachers 


They contain the fundamantal principles of successful teaching—the vital 
principles—the big things in touch, technic, melody, phrasing, rhythm, tone 
production, interpretation and expression—a complete set of physical exercises 
for developing, strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, hands, 
wrists, arms and body, fully explained, illustrated and made clear by photo- 
graphs, diagrams and drawings. | 7 


Sherwood Piano Lessons 
for Students 


Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano playing. No 
stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely perfect. It would sur- 
prise you to know that Sherwood devoted to each lesson enough time to earn 
at least $100.00 in teaching. It is possible for you to get all this time and 
energy for almost nothing, compared to what it cost. The lessons are illus- 
trated with life-like photographs of Sherwood at the piano. They are given 


with weekly examination papers. 
tion. It adds wonderfully to your equip- 


H A R M O N Y ment both as Teacher and Performer. 


Without it you limp along on the crutch of ‘‘unpreparednéss.’’ We offer you a complete 
course of weekly Harmony Lessons at small cost in the privacy of your Own home. These 
lessons, prepared by Mr. Adolph Resenbecker, former famous Soloist and Conductor and pupil 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Director and Teacher, can be 
secured only from us. 4 


Each lesson is an orderly step in advance, clear, thorough and correct; not the mere mechani- 
cal application of dry-as-dust rules, but an interesting, intelligent, thoroughly practical method 
that grips your attention and stimulates your ambition to succeed from the very beginning. A 
written examination on each lesson, in connection with ample original work, develops your knowl- 
edge and firmly fixes the important principles in your mind. 


A knowledge of Harmony is absolutely 
essential to round out your musical educa- 


Harmony Teaches You To 


1. Analyze Music, thus enabling you to determine 
the key of any composition and its various harmonic 
progressions. 


2. Transpose At Sight more easily accompani- 
ments which you may be called upon to play. 

3. Harmonize Melodies correctly and arrange 
music for bands and orchestras. 


4. Detect Wrong Notes and faulty progressions 
whether in printed music or during the performance 
of a composition. 


5. Memorize Rapidly, one of the very greatest 
benefits derived from the study of Harmony. 


6. Substitute Other Notes when for any reason 
the ones written are inconvenient to play. 


History of Musi 
By Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted writer and musician. This History Course includes Analysis 
and Appreciation of Music. A valuable library of text books is included in the course 


Advanced Composition. 


Under the direction of Herbert J. Wrightson, distinguished theorist and composer. . This 
is the most advanced musical course given by any school in America. 


During the many years that our announcements have appeared in this publication we have 
had splendid results. Hundreds of readers have enrolled and successfully mastered one or more 
of our courses. Yet there are many friends of this publication who have never responded even to 
the extent of inquiring for full information about our school. 


We feel that the readers of this publication are doing themsel ves—as well as us—an injustice 
by remaining ‘‘mute.” And it is to this class who little realize the wonderful worth of these lessons 
that we have decided to make the following 


Unprecedented Special Offer ! 


Will you take advantage of our.offer of 6 lessons which we offer to ETUDE 
readers without charge or obligation on their part? We will send you 6 les- 
sons from the Normal Piano or Harmony Course or 6 lessons selected from 
some other subject, if you prefer. We have courses in Piano (one for 
students and one for teachers), Harmony, Choral Conducting, Public 
School Music, Violin, Cornet, Guitar and Mandolin. Select the course 
you are interested in and write now for 6 lessons and eatalog. You will 
receive full details of the course and be under no obligation to us. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. A 144, Siegel-Myers Bldg. | 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Chicago, Illinois 


very lively they can be. 


G. M.—The_ personal equation—as: to 
talent—enters into the question so largely, as 
to what length of time it would take a 
violin student to Master the ‘Kreutzer 
Etudes,” with a given amount of practice, 
that no set rule can be laid down. One very 
gifted scholar might master them in one third 
the time it would take another, 2—Scale 
studies are designed to be used in connection 
with other material. As your letter fails to 
state what your present state of advancement 
is, I cannot advise you as to what to take up 
next. If you are technically capable of study- 
ing the Kreutzer ‘Studies,’ you cannot devote 
too much practice to them. If they seem too 
difficult, you had better study Kayser, three 
books Op. 20, first. 83—For the begining in 
harmony, you had better take up an easier 
work than Prout’s. Write to the publisher 
(Theo Presser, 1712 Chestnut St,. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) for an elementary work 
on harmony. 


M. P.—Many violinists prevent steel E 
strings from cutting into the bridge, by in- 
laying a small piece of ebony in the bridge 
at the point where the E string notch comes, 
A very small piece of ebony should be used, 


‘not over 3/32 of an ineh wide, as a large 


piece would affect the tone of the violin 
unfavorably. The inlaying must be very 
neatly done by a professional violin maker, 
as the in-laid piece must» fit perfectly the 
opening made in the bridge to receive it. 
Other players use a small piece of parchment 


G. A. S.—Berlioz, the great French com- 
poser, is the author of a treatise on the 
The Orchestral Conductor—the Theory . of 
His Art, in which the principles of conduct- 
ing are clearly explained. A very good late 
work on conducting is The Technia of the 
Baton, by Albert; Stoessel, the preface of 
which was written by Walter Damrosch. 


C. H. C.—As your letter fails to state 
just how far advanced you are, and what 
you have previously studied, it is imposs- 
ble for me to advise you what to study 
next. Possibly you would find the Hermann 
Violin School, Vol. 11, what you need. This 
contains good studies for ‘the various 
positions, as well as the scales and arpeggi. 
You can get a musical dictionary and pro- 
nouncing biographical dictionary from the 
publisher. 


B. R.—The constant breaking of your 
cello A strings is. no doubt caused by a 
poor quality of strings. However this string 
breaks the most frequently of the four, 
because it is the thinnest and is tuned the 
highest. 2—Your tendency to strike two 
strings where only one is called for, is 
caused either by the fact that your bowing 
is not sufficiently accurate, or that your 
bridge is not curved enough. The G string 
must lie above the'level of the C and D 
and the D must lie above the level of the G 
and A. 38—Every beginner on the cello 
produces many bad tones and much scratch- 
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ing while learning. It takes a long period 
of practice with wrist flexible, and joints 
supple, to be able to produce, a good, smooth 
sonorous, tone. Here is where in learning 
to. bow, ‘some’ good lessons from an exper- 
ienced teacher would come in good. 4—The 
slight difference in pitch of the same note 
in different keys, in violin playing comes 
from the employment of the natural scale. 
In music, scales are not played exactly half 
and whole tones except in the tempered 
scale such as is used in tuning the piano 
and organ and instruments with fixed 
tones. In singing or playing the violin, the 
intervals are not strictly half and whole 
tones, This causes the difference you refer 
to. 5—Starting at 385 you can no doubt 
learn enough on the cello to afford a great 
deal of pleasure, but you ean hardly hope to 
play difficult compositions. 5—Get Kummer’s 
Violoncello School, Hegner’s Studies for 
Young Cellists, and Broadleys’ Chats to 
Cello Students, . 


W. A. P.—Frederick Foster, violin maker 
of London, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, made some fairly good in- 
struments, but was not in any sense a 
famous violin maker. Still these obscure 
violin makers sometimes make a_ lucky 
strike and produce a few violins of very 
fine quality. 


F. L—As you wish to take up another 
instrument besides the violin, your best 
course would be to study the piano, a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary for every musician. 
It is not too late to take up the cello or flute, 
since you have already a good foundation on 
the violin, but why scatter your forces ? 
The time you would spend on these instru- 
ments had better be spent on the violin. This 
is an age of specialists. 2—Flutes cost from 
$20 up. 3—The cheapest cello which would 
be fit for serious study would. cost $50 up 
unless you had a chance to get one second- 
hand or below price, from a private party. 
4—There is no such thing as a “‘little 
symphony orchestra.” The picture show 
orchestras of 12 or 15 pieces, you refer to 
are not symphony orchestras at all. 5—Quite 
a:‘few women violinists are employed in 
picture orchestras. They are paid at a rough 
average from $15 to $50 per week, according 
to their ability, the size of the town, the 
number of hours. they play, and whether 
the orchestra is unionized. 


H. G.—The passage you send from 
Arthur Hartman’s Dance Grotesque marked 
‘“ponticello,”” meansi that the passage is 
to be bowed very close to the bridge, which 
gives it a peculiarly metallic sound, quite 
different from the ordinary tones of the 
violin. The word “ponticello’’ means bridge 
in Italian. 


Cc. L.—wWith six hours daily practice you 
ought to have your bow re-haired every 
three months at least. 


How to Arrange for a Small Orchestra 


By Edwin Hall§Pierce 


PART V1. 


Editor’s Note.—Thousands of musicians and music lovers want to know more 


about the orchestra, particularly the small orchestra. 


The vast attention being 


given to orchestras in public schools and high schools has prompted us to publish 
the following article, the first of a series which will run for several months. Mr. 
Pierce, former Assistant Editor of ‘“‘The Etude’’ has had long practical experience 


in this subject and has conducted many small orchestras. 


He explains everything 


in such a simple manner that anyone with application should be able to understand 


his suggestions without difficulty. 


“The Etude’’ does not attempt to conduct a 


correspondence in any study, but short inquiries of readers interested in this series 


will be answered when possible. 


IN THE preceding articles we discussed 
the treatment of the stringed instruments 
—first and second violins, viola, violon- 
cello and bass, the student using a piano 
copy of Moszkowski’s Serenata as a prac- 
tice piece for orchestration. We now take 
up the wind instruments, beginning with 
the flute, and referring as occasion re- 
quires to certain measures in this same 
piece. 


The Flute 


The flute is one of the most agile of 
instruments. Players of any degree of 
skill appear to rejoice in rapid passages, 
and feel themselves almost defrauded if 
they are not given occasion to show how 
Nevertheless it is 
equally beautiful in sustained tone, having 
a pure, distant, impersonal effect, so to 
speak, less expressive than some instru- 
ments, yet charming in its way. Its com- 
pass is as follows: 


2 


Its lowest octave is rather weak, and 
easily drowned out by other instruments 
except in soft passages. Besides being 
useful for occasional genuine flute solos, 
it has the following functions: 

1. To double the first violin at the 
unison, or better at the octave above. 

2. To enrich the harmony by sustained 
tones, often above the principal melody. 

3. To double the clarinet in the octave 
above. 

4. To play lively scales, arpeggios, etc., 
in the upper register to increase the 
brilliancy of the. total orchestral effect 
(See the latter part of Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever.) 

Most flute players also own and play a 
piccolo. This is simply a small-sized and 
very shrill flute, sounding an octave adove 
the notes written. Its written compass is 
as follows: | 


“——— Tee 
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Special Notices 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| WANTED and FOR SALE | 
Rate 10c per word 


LIST, with annotations, of one hundred 
choice teaching pieces for the piano. I-III 
grades. Price, 50 cents. Recommended from 
personal use. Virginia M. Madden, 510 Cro- 
zier Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Almost new concave radiat- 
ing organ pedal attachment for piano. Cost 
$85. Make offer. Address L. F. W., 18 Sum- 
mit Ave., Pitman, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Virgil Clavier Tech-Estey 
two-manual organ with pedal board.  Bar- 
gain for music teacher. 8S. 8., 217 W. Main 
St, Norristown, Pa. 

W ANTED—Some good composer of music 
to help a woman of the. South, with some 
good song poems. Song poem sharks and 
cheats will not interest me. May Kane Lock- 
field, Slidell, La. 


FOR SALE—Copyright of two. songs. 
Mrs. Brown, 12 Markland St., Kingston, Ont., 
Canada. 

WANTED—Texas Gir’ Traiming School, 
Chorus Director and Teacher of Music. Ap- 
preciation. Salary, $75.00 and. maintain- 
anee. Contract one year. Address Dr. Car- 
rie Weaver Smith, Girls’ Training School, 
Gainesville, Texas. ; 


FOR SALE—Old Master Violin ; Nicholas, 
1809 ; beautiful clear tone, perfect condition ; 
rich, dignified appearance. Price, $125.00. In- | 


eludes case, bow, folio classic musie. Shipped 
on approval. Hurst Paul, Dalroy <pts., 77 
W. 55th St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Second-hand sheet and al- 


bum music. Priced low. Send for list. George 
Fitch, Central City, Nebraska. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS ~_. | 
Rate 20c per word 


¢ 
TWO UNIQUE MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS. Send for sample copies, ten cents 
each. Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreat, North 
Carolina. 


De ae te oe ALE ERP ae ee RY BO SRM ELLIE PA NA A 
PRINT YOUR COMPOSITIONS by means 


of a U. S. Duplicator. Send for particulars. 
A. D., care of THe ETUDE. ah 
BEAUTIFUL VIEWS in the Nation’s 
Capital City. Real snappy snap-shots, 4 x 5: 
Library, White House, Capitol, etc., 6 for 50 
cents; 14 for $1.00. Sample, 10 cents; 6x8 
enlargements, colored and mounted, $1.40. 
Carl Leighton, 2501 Irving St., N. E., Wash- 
ington. ; 
MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
seripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS corre 


corrected, ar- 
ranged and prepared for publication, from 
crude copy or dictation. Melodies harmon- 
ized and arranged with attractive piano ac- 
companiments. Compositions perfected ; ideas 
developed. Expert band and orchestra ar- 
ranging. Send manuscripts. J. Rode Jacob- 
sen, 2638 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


ARRANGING AND CORRECTION of 

MSS. a specialty. A. W. Borst, 3600 Ham- 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- MANDOLIN INSTRUCTION—Personally 
at pupil’s home. 75 cents a lesson. Write 
Miss Virginia Morrell, care of Mrs. John 
Myers, 5322 Newhall St., Phila., Pa. if 


LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC. A cor- 
respondence course in ten lessons. Simple 
and practical. Write for information. 


Reginald Martin, composer, 503 Frost Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. 


Etude Premiums for Only 
Two New Subscriptions. 
Cotitections From Tue C assics. 


- Beethoven—Selections from Piano 
Works. 
Chopin—19 Nocturnes. 


Chopin—11 Polonaises. 
Chopin—Complete Waltzes. 
Haydn—Sonatas, No. 1 to 10. 
Haydn—Sonatas, No. 11 to 20. 
Liszt—Concert Album. 
Mozart—Favorite Compositions. 
Russian Album—For the Pianoforte. 
Schubert—Fantasies, Impromptus and 
Moments Musicals. 


Schumann—Album of Selected Works.°* 


Schumann—Op. 15 Scenes from Child- 


hood and Op. 68 Album for the Young. 


Tschaikowsky—Album of Piano Com- 
positions. 

Wagner-Liszt—Album of  Transcip- 
tions from the Wagner Operas. 
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It is of: fine effect in noisy and brilliant 
music, if not heard too long at a time, but 
soon becomes tiresome and vulgar if 
overdone. 

The student should now arrange a flute 
part for the Serenata. The first eight- 
een measures the flute could either double 
the first violin, or better still, have an 
eighteen-measure rest. From the nine- 
teenth to the thirtieth measure inclusive it 
is most industriously occupied, having the 
upper line of notes throughout.: From the 
thirty-first to the thirty-eighth measure, 
inclusive, it could either rest or double, 
but, in the latter case, would need either 


to go up an octave in the last few mea- 


sures (the violin part running below the 
compass of the flute), or adopt one of the 
other alternatives mentioned. In che 
thirty-ninth to forty-second measures it 
will sound well striking in on the after- 
beats with the high A. The four closing 
measures may be left to the students own 


ingenuity and taste, as sufficient hints have 


already been given. 


The Clarinet 


The clarinet is the most varied and 
versatile of wind instruments, and de- 
mands more than ordinary study on the 
part of the arranger. It is what is called 
a “transposing” instrument, and sounds: in 
a different key from that written. The 
player is provided with a “B flat” clarinet 
(often spoken of simply as a “B’’), which 
is used generally for flat keys, and an “A” 
clarinet, which is used generally for sharp 
keys. Up to twenty-five years ago a “C” 
clarinet was also common, but is now 
obsolete. -« , 

In writing for the “B flat” clarinet, there 
will be two less flats in the signature than 
would represent the key of the piece; and 
every note will be written one step higher 
than in the piano copy. Thus, suppose the 
real key.of the piece is E flat (signature 
three flats), the clarinet part will be 
written in the key of F (signature one 
flat). 

In writing for the “A” clarinet, there will 
be three less sharps in the signature. 
Every note which is on a line will be 
written one line higher on the staff and 
every note which is on a space will be 
written one space higher than in the piano 
copy. Thus, suppose your piece is really 
in the key of E (four sharps), your “A” 
clarinet part will be in the key of G (one 
sharp). The key of C and the key of 
G may be taken equally well on either 
clarinet. On the “B flat” clarinet they will 
be written as D and A, respectively. On 
the “A” clarinet they will be written as 
E flat and B flat respectively. It is by 


no means a difficult art to master these 
transpositions, only you must keep your 
head level, especially when you deal with 
accidentals. 

as written, is 


Ex.3 


low 


middle | high i 


The character of the tone differs in 
the different registers. The low register 
has somewhat the character of the violon- 
cello, and is often used to replace that 
instrument where the latter is missing in 
very small _ orchestras. The middle 
register is beautiful, full and clear, like a 
rich dramatic soprano. The upper register 
is noisy and piercing. The extreme com- 
pass extends several notes beyond that 
here given; but the uppermost notes are 
seldom used, being difficult and not of so 
agreeable a quality. The uses of the 
clarinet are almost unlimited, but we 
enumerate the most important: 

1. It plays an effective solo in any part 
cof its compass, but most of all in its 
middle register. 

2. It doubles the: violin at the unison, 
greatly strengthening and enriching the 
tene. : 

3. It doubles the violoncello at the 
unison, strengthening and enriching the 
tone. 


playing in thirds or sixths. 

5. It blends well in chords with the 
cornets, or makes a good duet with a 
cornet. 

6. It sounds well in arpeggio figures, 
especially in the lower part of its compass. 

7. It doubles the flute effectively, play- 
ing an octave below the latter. 

8. In the absence of a flute, it often 
plays rapid runs, trills, etc., after the 
style of that instrument. 

9. It makes a good duet with the violin, 
viola or violoncello. 

10. It often plays sustained notes (in 
any part of its compass except the highest 
register) to enrich the harmony. 

The students next task will be to ar- 
range a clarinet part for the Serenata. 
This piece being in D, we advise the “A” 
clarinet, which will accordingly be written 
in the key of F. The first two measures 
will be a rest; the next sixteen measures 
will be in unison with the first violin 
(though apparently written in a different 
key); the next twelve measures will be 
largely in thirds below the flute, though 
some times doubling it in the octave below. 
One or two possible exceptions to this 
statement, also the last sixteen measures 
of the piece, we leave to the student’s own 
taste and invention. 

(To be continued) 


The Conceit of Smartness 


By George Henry Howard 


THE prevalent American conceit is smart- 
ness. Out of this grows a laziness of the 
intellect which is fatal to all possible habits 
of reflection or contemplation. Most 
students in our music schools are asking: 


-“How much intellectual work (analysis, 


thought, reflection, writing, self-testing) 
can I get rid of?” or “How soon can I get 
my diploma?” “Can’t I get along faster, 
and get through earlier?” they say. “I 
guess I can play well enough, even if I 
don’t work up to the highest standard. I 
think I am smart enough to teach and 
secure a large list of pupils and make a 
good living.” So this conceit of smartness 
detracts much from scholarship and genu- 
ine musical ability. | 
Instead of a five years’ course the con- 
servatories should require an eight or ten 


years’ course. This would admit of one 
most desirable element which the big busi- 
ness machine called a conservatory every- 
where in this country, so far as may be 
easily discovered, leaves out of its calcula- 
tions—time for growth and mental assimil- 
ation. Otherwise teachers and so-called 
artists are manufactured, not educated. 
Many of the very persons who would 
scout the idea of an eight or ten years’ 
course in a conservatory will have their 
children take lessons in a mure or less 
desultory way from the age of seven to 
the age of nineteen or twenty (twelve or 
thirteen years, instead of eight or ten). 
A curriculum of eight years would dis- 
count the conceit of smartness and place a 
premium on good schularship instead. We 
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Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber shrewdly 
fash‘oned Oblong Button the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


holds the stocking in place 
securely—but without in- 
jury to the most delicate 
silk fabric. Sold Everywhere 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers of the famous 
Boston Garter for Men 


Harmony Book 
for Beginners 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 


AN - ADMIRABLE 
IMMEDIATE FOR 
SUCCESS SELF-HELP 


Brief, Single Vital, 
Practical, New 
and Distinctive 


Lays a strong foundation for 
future musicianship by giving the 
main essentials of the subject in -such 
simple, understandable and interesting 
manner that it will prove invaluable in 
the class or for self-help work. 


Read this letter from JOHN 
PHILIP SOUSA, Famous 


Composer and Conductor: 


The system adopted in your 
Harmony Book is admirably adapted 
for the student who requires an 
instruction book that is “as plain as 
a pike.” The text is so lucid that 
he “who runs may read”—a decided 
Virtue in any text book. 


I congratulate you on your 
work and commend it to the student 
of harmony. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


need conservatories that are not in a pease mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


hurry. 


our advertisers. 
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NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers — 


December, 1921 


Carnaval Mignon—Schutt 
Child’s First Book of Melodies—Honska .30 
Child’s Musical Friend (4. hands)— 
Wohlfahrt, Op. 87 
Child’s Own Book—Grieg, 
Child’s Play—Tompkins 
Class Method for the Violin—Oscar J. 
Lehrer 


Special Offer 
Price 


Tapper.... 12 


Composition for Beginners—Hamilton. .60- 


Mrs. Curwen’s Pianoforte Method (1st 
Step) with Duets for Teacher and 


Pupil—John Kinross—Op. 11....... .30 
Evangelistic Piano Playing—Schuler.. .50 
From the Yellowstone—Dramatic Sketch 

CO ee gC” aii et BR i eee ld ee .60 


In All Keys—Greenwald 
Melodies for Teacher and Pupil (4 
Hands)—Mrs. H. B. Hudson....... .80 


Modern Violin School—Lindberg...... .40 
Mother Goose Fantasy—Nevin........ .50 
Original Four Hand -Pieces........... .60 
Preparatory School to Bach—Liftl.... .35 


Preparatory School to the Sonatina— 
Liftl , 
Prince of Peace—Wolcott........... .40 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. III— 
Theodore Presser 
Secular Duets 
Selected Violin Studies in Fourth, Half 
and Fifth Positions—Levenson...... .40 
Short Melodious Exercises in Touch and 
Tone—Corbett 
Technical Exercises for the Violin—H. 


van den Beemt........... Sa .35 
Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots—Scarmolin. .30 
Transcriptions for Organ—Stewart.... .75 


Twelve Well Known Nursery Rhymes— 
M. Greenwald 
Violin Studies—Kreutzer 
Wedding and Funeral Music for the 
Organ—Kraft 


The Thirty-third Annual 
Holiday Offer 


As is our custom, we present this year 
on other pages, a list of musical Christ- 
mas gifts. This year is presented a 
fuller line than usual. There is nothing 
more suitable or acceptable to a music 
lover than something along the musical 
line. 

Possibly the very best musical gift 
that could be given would be “Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music” in six volumes. The 
next one that appeals strongly to musi- 
eal people is a year’s subscription to 
Tue Ervupe. Another gift that is very 
popular is the musical calendar. These 
are sold for one dollar a dozen and 
many teachers distribute to each’ pupil 
one of these calendars. The 1922 Cal- 
endars are unusually attractive and pre- 
sent portraits of the great composers. 

There is not nearly enough attention 
paid to musical literature for Christmas 
gifts. It is unfortunate that the music 
people, and especially those in the pro- 
fession, are not readers of musical liter- 
ature as much as they should be. 

We have one of the largest libraries 
of musical literature that may be found 
anywhere. We aim to keep one copy 
of every book on music that is published 
the world over, and it is surprising how 
few of this line of musical works go- out 
to the profession. In other professions 
it is the ambition of every member to 
have a good professional library of their 
particular calling. This is the way it 
should be with the musical profession; 
there should be more pride taken in col- 
lecting books on music, and this is the 
time of the year when they can be pur- 
chased at extremely low prices. 

We trust that every one reading this 
notice will take a glance at what we 
have to offer in musical Christmas gifts. 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Hundreds Give The Etude 
as a Xmas Surprise 

Possibly the very easiest and most de- 
lightful mode of Christmas shopping is 
to make a list of your musical friends, 
decide to give each a twelve-time gift and 
send their names and addresses to us 
with two dollars for each subscription. 
Then on Christmas morning we will de- 
liver to them a neat, two color, appro- 
priate announcement of your gift. Aside 
from saving all the rush and bother of 
Christmas shopping you have the satis- 


faction of knowing that Tue Ervupe will - 


prolong your Christmas thought for 365 
days, bring. musical enjoyment, know- 
ledge, and edification in generous measure 
every day, and, who knows, possibly be 
the means of pointing a whole career 
successward. If you have never given 
Tue Ervuper at Christmastide you will find 
it a very gratifying experience. 


You Can Never Makea 
Mistake in Presenting a 
Music Album 


If you are hunting for a great deal at 
very little expense for the purpose of 
a Christmas gift, the musical album is 
what the merchants call “a good buy.” 
There are sure to be some pieces among 
a number that will please and the general 
attractive appearance of an album makes 
it stand out ‘among the other gifts on 
Christmas morning. But best of all it 
will be a source of delight to your friend 
for years. The following selection of 
albums at special low holiday prices are 
attractively bound and contain excel- 
lent selections. 

Crown Collection, elementary teaching 
pieces, technically classified, for 40 cents. 

Album for the Pianoforte, by Spauld- 
ing, containing the favorite compositions 
of this writer, for 50 cents. 

Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrange- 
ments, pianistic masterpieces brought 
within reach of the average performer, 
for 50 cents. 

For the advanced player we would 
suggest the following: 

Rachmaninoff Album, the _ favorite 
piano numbers of the celebrated virtuoso, 
45 cents. 

Russian Album, a wonderfully success- 
ful album. of modern piano compositions 
by Russian composers, 60 cents. 

American Composers’ Album, a variety 
of interesting piano pieces, 65 cents. 

Celebrated Compositions by Famous 
Composers, excellent piano numbers to 
delight the lover of music, 50 cents. 

Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces, piano 
duets for concert, recital or the home, 65 
cents. 

The friend whoesings will appreciate 
any of the following three albums: 

Songs from the Yellowstone, by Thur- 
low Lieurance, a cycle of western songs, 
50 cents. 

Seven Songs from ’Way Down South, 
by Lily Strickland, genuine art songs of 
the Negro Mammy and Spiritual type, 65 
cents. 

Celebrated Recital Songs, a_ superb 
compilation of master songs, edited by 
David Bispham, $1.00. . | 

And for the organist we suggest: 

Organist’s Offering, pipe: organ com- 
positions and arrangements suitable for 
church or picture playing, 90 cents. 

For the small price mentioned these al- 
bums will be delivered to any address, 
anywhere, postpaid. Order early! 


Musical Literature for 
Christmas Gifts 


There is something about an attractive 
book that is like a treasure box—lift the 
cover and there is always the delight cf 
surprise and new interest. The very 
feel of it, the appearance of crisp new- 
ness, the smell of the fresh paper and the 
ink, the expectation make it the safest 
kind of a Christmas gift. 
you will find listed elsewhere many of the 
most fascinating and helpful musical 
books published, All make welcome pre- 
sents. Here are just a few excellent 
selections for Christmas remembrances: 

Under the Christmas Tree, by Mildred 
Weston, a cute little piano suite for wee 
tots, 40 cents. 

The First Violin, by Fothergill, a mu- 
sical novel, 70 cents.. 

Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 
Grotesques, by Huneker, 85 cents, 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, 
by Perry, $1.35. 

Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, 
by Perry, $1.35. 

History of Music, by Baltzell, $1.35, 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing, 
by Cooke, $1.50. 

Music Appreciation by Hamilton, $2.25. 

Standard Operas, by Upton, $2.75. 

Violin Playing, As I Teach It, by Leo- 
pold Auer, $3.00. 


New Christmas Solos 


The church music department of our 
catalog is second to none. Our sacred 
solos in particular, have been remark- 
ably successful. We have a splendid list 
of Christmas songs suitable for church 
use from which selections may be made 
and we are constantly adding to this 
list. Three new numbers this season are: 
Immanuel by Bochau, While Shepherds 
Watched by H. C. Jordan, and Sing, Oh 
Sing by Risher. Jmmanuel, is an _ in- 
spiring setting of the Christmas story 
with a real organ accompaniment, open- 
ing in pastoral style but working up to 
a fine climax in the refrain after each 
verse. In the second verse, “Adeste 
Fideles” is introduced in the organ ac- 
companiment with independent voice 
part. While Shepherds Watched, is a 
flowing and singable setting of one of the 
grand old hymns. The voice part is 
melodious with a swinging 12/8 refrain 
and the accompaniment is easy to 
play. Sing, Oh Sing, is a simple but 
very effective number, almost in carol 
style. All three songs are suitable for me- 
dium voice but Jmmanuel has alternative 
notes which render it adaptable for high 
voice. 


Artistic Musical 
Calendars for 1922 


This year our musical calendars are 
made quite attractive. Each one carries 
with it a good portrait of one of the 
twelve great masters. The size _ is 
61/,x10. | 

The portraits have been imported from 
Europe and they are set off with a rich 
brown border upon a_ Rembrandt 
brown mat, making a calendar that is 
a very attractive and inexpensive gift. 
Every teacher can have one of these cal- 
endars as a modest gift for every pupil. 
The price is only one dollar a dozen as- 
sorted, ten cents a piece. We sell every 
year about fourteen thousand calendars 
and this year we expect the number will 
be much higher, so get your order in as 
early as possible, as the mail will be 
very much crowded near «the holidays. 


Our Talking Machine 
Department 


The increased demand for both Victor 
and Brunswick records has obliged us to 
enlarge the stock of these goods. necessitat- 
ing additional shelving and floor space. 
During the past two months we have 
received extraordinarily heavy shipments 
and now have a most varied and most 
complete line of both Victor and Bruns- 
wick records, This means “better and 
still better” service to our many mail order 
‘patrons who naturally desire to have their 
orders filled ‘completely and _ without 
delay. 


In Tue Ervupe- 


THE ETUDE 


Supplementary lists of ‘new records for 
December issued by these.companies are 
now ready, and will be sent on request. 
In addition to these we have prepared a 
special list of Victor records of our own 
choice—both popular and classic selec- 
tions—records which we believe you can 
order without hearing and not be dis- 
appointed. 

Records make a very acceptable Xmas 
Gift and so do the smaller portable Vic- 
trolas which sell for $45.00. These little 
instruments can be carried about like a 
suit case, and possess a tone equal in 
power to the larger styles. Let us send 
you a folder describing this new style 
Victrola, which has become exceedingly 
popular, and at the same time we will 
enclose booklets of other Victrolas, 
Brunswick and Cheney Phonographs 
showing all the different models and 
prices. If you don’t wish to pay: all 
cash, you will be surprised to learn what 
advantages you may secure by _plac- 
ing your order with the Theodore Pres- 
ser Co, Christmas will soon be here with 
the usual shortage of Victrolas ‘and 
other standard machines, so the wise 
buyer will accept our advice and make 


‘a selection without delay. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Selected 
Sonatas’’ in Cloth Binding 


One of the most successful volumes of 
music in our catalog is Beethoven’s 
“Selected Sonatas,” fourteen of these 
master works carefully edited and 
fingered having also many explanatory 
notes. The sonatas in this volume inz 
clude all those that are usually studied 
or played; those omitted are seldom 
heard. Furthermore in editing this 
volume the difficulty of each sonata was 
intelligently considered and the book 
begins with a sonata (Op. 79) that pre- 
sents the least technical obstacles to the 
student; the others follow in the order 
of their increasing complexity and em- 
brace all the famous numbers such as 
the so-called Moonlight, Pathetique, 
Waldstein and Appassionata, Thus, in 
this single low priced volume the student 
or lover of Beethoven’s works may ob- 
tain in large clear print all his import- 
ant sonatas without being compelled to 
purchase two or three equally expensive 
volumes. For the Holidays we have pre- 
pared a limited quantity of Beethoven’s 
“Selected Sonatas” in full cloth binding 
with gilt top and gold stamp title de- 
sign on front cover. ! 

Special Holiday Cash Price $3.00, post- 
age additional unless cash is sent in ad- 
vance. 


The Prince of Peace: Cantata 
By J. Truman Wolcott 


This new cantata is now ready but the 
special introductory offer is continued — 
during the current month, Although 
intended for general use, The Prince of 
Peace is especially adapted for Christ- 
mas, since it deals chiefly with the Incar- 
nation. It is well suited for use at 
special musical services, as it is of suit- 
able length and not too difficult to’ be 
rendered effectively after a few rehear- 
sals. It is melodious and _ singable 
throughout, the solo portions being well 
divided up between the voices and inter- 
spersed with strong and telling chorus 
numbers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


Technical Exercises 
for the Violin 
By H. van den Beemt 


We take pleasure in announcing. this 
new work which we feel will be much ap- 
preciated by violin teachers and stu- 
dents. It is in the form of daily studies 
for the violin and is intended to develop 
ease and surety of technic. The princi- 
pal departments of technic are thorough- 
ly covered such as, intervals, scales, 
arpeggios, and double notes in all keys, 
together with valuable preparato:y work. 
This book may be used in the daily 
practice for a considerable period of 
time with most advantageous results. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 385 cents, post- 
postpaid. Day 


THE ETUDE 
Heart Songs 


A book that should be in every home. 
We consider this so excellent an offer- 
ing that we are devoting space to it de- 
spite the fact that we ourselves are not 
the publishers of it. In accordance with 
our usual policy of supplying meritor- 
ious publications at the lowest possible 
prices we made special arrangements 
with the publishers for the purchase of 
a large edition in order that the book 
could be sold by us at a very nominal 
price, 

“Heart Songs” contains four hundred 
songs dear to the American people and 
in addition to the regular alphabetical 
index they are indexed by classifications 
such as Patriotic Songs, Love Songs, 
Religious Songs, College Songs, Plant- 
ation Melodies, Songs of the Sea, Opera 
and Oratorio Songs, etc. ‘There are five 
‘hundred and eighteen pages of songs 
bound in cloth, making a volume of great 
value. The songs are presented in me- 
dium voice arrangements so that nearly 
everybody can sing them. 

This book will make a _ worth-while 
gift to any music lover or to ahy mem- 
ber of a family possessing a piano. The 
special low cash price at which we offer 
this book is $1.25 and at this price will 
be sent postpaid when cash is sent with 
the order, 


Mother Goose Fantasy 
By Arthur Nevin 


The plates for this work are entirely 
engraved and by the time this issue 
reaches our subscribers the work will be 
on the press and we postively can assure 
copies in the next three weeks, in plenty 
of time to give during the holidays. The 
character of the work has been explained 
a number of times in former issues so 
that it is not necessary to repeat it here. 
The work was given in manuscript form 
at the Musical Club Convention at 
Peterboro, N. H., at the MacDowell Set- 
tlement School. If you are looking for 
something novel, musical and interesting 
to give during the holidays there is 
nothing better than this work of Mr. 
Nevin. 

Our special advance price is but 50 
cents, 


Class Method for the Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


This book is written in demonstration 
of the author’s contention that the violin 
may be taught in classes provided a 
method is employed which is adapted to 
this style of teaching. As it is deemed 
desirable that pupils acquire indepen- 
dence in playing from the start, the 
exercises are written throughout in three 
parts but it is the intention that each 
pupil shall play each one of these parts, 
the teacher facing his class, baton in 
hand. The harmonies are all complete 
and. no piano is necessary. It is a book 
that may be taken up from the very 
beginning and used either alone or in 
conjunction with any other method. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


A Musical Gift of Extraordinary Value at a Small Price 


Comes folded in envelope, opens accordion fashion to place on piano, on music-room table or can be framed and hung on wall. 


Special 
Christmas 


CASH 
PRICE 


$1.00 a doz. 


postpaid 
15 cents each 


THEODORE 
PRESSER 
Company 
1710-1712-1714 
Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the Yellowstone 

A Dramatic Sketch | 
By Thurlow Lieurance and 
Charles and Juanita Roos 


This is a dramatic work on Indian 
themes and introduces a number of Mr. 
Lieurance’s famous melodies such as “By 
Weeping Waters,” “Where Cedars Rise,” 
“My Collie Boy,’ “A Mountain Madri- 
gal,” “A Rose on an Indian Grave,” 
“The Eagle and the Lark,” “Lament,” 
“Farewell, Cabin Mine,” “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka,” and his latest success, 
“The Bird and the Babe.” The work is 
for mixed quartet and chorus. The 
lyrics are by Charles O. and Juanita E. 
Roos. The work is to be produced in 
costume and the story should be printed on 
the program. The only scenery required is 
an Indian camp in the background. with a 
cabin in the foreground. The scene is laid in 
the country surrounding the head waters 
of the Yellowstone River. There are six 
leading parts, two of which are speaking 
parts. The lyrics are extremely poetical. 
The work is suitable for colleges or high 
schools and will make a unique and at- 
tractive entertainment. . There are no 
difficult choruses and the solos are all 
most attractive. We predict for this 
work a splendidly successful career. 

Our special advance price is but 60 
cents postpaid. ‘ 


Short Melodious Exercises 
in Touch and Tone 
By Ave Corbett 

This book is a new set of second grade 
studies. These studies are short, but 
tuneful, each one being devoted to some 
special point in technic, such as _ five- 


finger work, rotary touch, two-finger ex- 


ercises, scale exercises, wrist exercises, 
singing touch, etc. It will prove a very 
useful book to displace some of the more 
conventional works of which in time both 
teachers and pupils grow weary. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Child’s First Book 
of Melodies 
By W. E. Honska 


This little book supplies a child’s firs’ 
need in beginning the study of music. 
Three features are prominently brought 
out in this little work. First, is the very 
simplicity of the exercises, they are ab- 
solutely the first little efforts of the 
child. The second is, that they teach 
melody from the very beginning, and the 
third is rhythm. It also teaches both 
clefs at the same time. After the first 
three or four pages have been taken up 
there is a part given to the teacher as a 
sort of harmonic back-ground, — which 
developes the musical sense of the little 
child. The work is by one of our best 
educators who has had a world of ex- 
perience in this field. and is a_ very 
original exposition of elementary mater- 
ial. We believe this book has genuine 
merit, and will be used in the future by 
thousands of teaghers. 

Our special price to advance*subscrib- 
ers is only 30 cents, postpaid. 


Child’s Play—Ten Little 
Pieces 
By George Tompkins 

This is a very tuneful set of little 
teaching pieces of the first and second 
grades. Although they are distinctively 
piano pieces in character, each little 
piece has verses which may be sung if 
desired. The pieces are in characteristic 
vein bearing such titles as; Good Little 
Boy, Little Cock Sparrow, There Was an 
Old Woman, etc. The writer is a con- 
temporary American composer of much 
promise. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Player’s Book | 
School of the Pianoforte Vol. III 
By Theodore Presser 


The phenomenal success of the first 
two volumes of Mr. Presser’s “School of 
the Pianoforte” has made it an urgent 
necessity to bring out this third volume 
which will be a continuation in difficulty 
of Volume II. There will be a positive 
design in the book, it will not be a hodge- 
podge selection of material without any 
purpose or design. In this third volume 
there will be + real purpose from the very 
beginning, and each technical difficulty 
will be presented first in a simple form 
and then developed through exercises 
and pieces, reading exercises, etc. Some 
of the technical difficulties that will be 
taken up will be the trill, turn, octave 
work, arpeggios, repeated notes, memory 
exercises velocity studies, etc. 

The advance of publication price for 
this very valuable work is but 25 cents. 


Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 


Mr. Scarmolin has been very successful 
in combining material adapted for very 
young students, with musical devices us- 
ually found in more advanced pieces. 
In these clever little numbers there is 
present a trace of polyphony, so that a 
certain amount of musicianship is devel- 
oped right from the start, and the pupil 
is instructed as well as entertained. This 
is a most attractive little volume. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents, post- 
paid. 


Mrs. Curwen’s Pianoforte 
Method (1st step) with Duets 
for Teacher and Pupil 

By John Kinross, Op. II 


Our new edition of this valuable little 
work will appear in the Presser Collec- 
tion and is now about ready. It is much 
used by teachers on account of the very 
attractive little Teacher and Pupil duets 
by Kinross which comprise the larger 
portion of the volume. But there is much 
that is useful in the introductory or ele- 
mentary portion of the book. This vol- 
ume may be used to start beginners or 
it may be used to supplement any other 
instruction book. : 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents, post- 
paid. : 
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In All Keys—Twenty-four 
Study Pieces in the Major 
and Minor 

By M. Greenwald 


This is a most useful book of studies 
suitable for students about ready to be- 
gin third grade work. It is written with 
the idea of familiarizing the student in a 
pleasant and interesting manner with all 
the major and minor keys. There is a 
piece for every key. These pieces are in 
characteristic style, each bearing an ap- 
propriate title and each well adapted to 
the key in which it was written. In ad- 
dition to the value in exemplifying all 
possible keys, these studies contain a 
considerable variety of technical material. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 


paid, 


Modern Violin School 
By Theodore Lindberg 


This work is now about ready but the 
special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. It is 
a good, sound, practical method for the 
violin starting from the very beginning 
and proceeding by logical stages. The 
material is chiefly original and the book 
is exceedingly well made _ throughout. 
Most: of the exercises have a second vio- 
lin part for the teacher to play, thus do- 
ing away with the necessity of having a 
piano accompaniment. The author is a 
successful teacher and player. 

‘The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid, 


Carnaval Mignon 
Ed. Schutt 


Carnaval Mignon, Op. 48 by Schutt is 
one of the new numbers to be added to 
the Presser Collection. It is a suite of 
six pieces as follows: Prélude, Sérénade 
d’Arlequin, Tristesse de  Colombine, 
Polichinelle, Pierrot Réveur, Sganarelle, 
These pieces either singly or as a whole, 
wiil make splendid recital numbers for 
moderately advanced players. Taken to- 
gether, they form a compendium of 
modern technical devices. They are de- 
lightful to play and to listen to. 

The special introductory price in ar- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


Preparatory School 
to the Sonatina 
By Franz T. Liftl 


As a general thing, the sonatina is 
almost a stumbling block to the average 
pupil. Many teachers begin this study 
with the sonatinas of Kuhlau and Clem- 
enti but some of the passages in these 
sonatinas approach the sonata in diffi- 
culty.. This work is intended to prepare 
the pupil; they are the easiest studies in 
this. form. The book contains quite a 
number of original little sonatinas, and 
there is nothing so difficult in the work 
that the average pupil could not take it 
after the first year’s study. 

Our special advance price is 40 cents 
postpaid. 


Great Musicians Portrait Series 
Eight portraits in Sepia Rotogravure 
on heavy velvet board. Size 6 x 28 in. 


hunted up in the various books. 
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Transcriptions for the Organ 
By Humphrey J. Stewart 


In this compilation Dr. Stewart has in- 
cluded his own transcriptions of many 
popular numbers which he has played 
with great success at his various recitals. 
These are pieces of moderate length and 
difficulty such as are not to be found in 
other collections. Originally, most of 


_ them were piano pieces, a’ few being vio- 


lin or orchestral numbers. As Mr. 
Stewart has transcribed them however, 
all become real organ pieces admirably 
adapted to the instrument and calculated 
to: please mixed audiences. In addition 


to their value in recital work, many of . 


the pieces will make good church volun- 
taries, and a number of them are well 
adapted for picture playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents, post- 
paid. 


Original 


Four-Hand Pieces 


In the compilation of this new album 
the wonderful field of original four-hand 
music has been drawn upon exclusively. 
No arrangements or transcriptions have 
been included. Among the modern com- 
posers particularly, pianoforte literature 
is rich in examples of original four-hand 
numbers.. We have endeavored to incor- 
porate into this new volume as many as 
possible of the gems from the various 
composers. The book will be suitable for 
moderately advanced players. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Wedding and Funeral Music 
for the Organ 


We are still continuing the special in- 
troductory offer on this work. It is a 
splendid compilation of numbers both 
new and standard suitable for the two 
occasions mentioned in the title. In addi- 
tion to march movements, it contains a 
goodly number of preludes and. postludes 
and also soft movements and slow move- 
ments of various types. The entire col- 
lection is a most useful one and convenient 
for the busy organist to have at hand. 
We anticipate a great success for it. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Selected Studies for the 
Violin in the Fourth, Half 
and Fifth Positions | 


By Charles Levenson 


This volume will be continued on the 
special offer during the current month, 
although copies are now ready for dis- 
tribution. A book of studies such as 
these, occupies a most desirable place in 
the violin curriculum. Studies exemplify- 
ing the Fourth, Half and Fifth Positions; 
are scarce at the best and age be 
It is 
most convenient to have a good and 
practical assortment of such studies as- 
sembled under one cover. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid. Crake | 


Child’s Own Book 
by Edvard Grieg 


The writer of this publisher’s note has 
just been reading the proof of Mr. Tap- 
per’s latest addition to his collection of 
juvenile biographical “cut-out” picture 
books. It can truthfully be said that 
this, the story of Edvard Grieg, is one of 
the most fascinating of the entire series. 
Possibly Mr. Tapper, who has always 
had a deep love for Norway and the Nor- 
wegians, put a little more of his “heart” 
in this. If your little folks have liked 


the other Tapper books, they will be es-_— 


pecially delighted with this newest one. It 
should be out now in a few weeks at the 
latest, as it is all up in type and the 
cuts have been made for the pictures. In 
the meanwhile if you desire to take 
advantage of our advance introductory 
rate you may have copies sent to you 
post paid for 12 cents. 


Twenty-five Melodies for | 
Teacher and Pupil (Four Hands) 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


The sooner the beginner has something 
to play the better. It is possible by 
means of using Capital Letters to allow 
the young student to play before even 
Notation is mastered. This device has 
been successfully employed by Mrs. H. 
B. Hudson in her two books, 4, B, C of 
Piano Music and Melodies Without 
Notes. In the new book, Twenty-Five 
Melodies for Teacher and Pupil, the idea 
is continued in four-hand form, the Pu- 
pil’s part being in Capital Letters and the 
Teacher’s part being in the usual nota- 
tion. This new book should prove equal- 
ly as popular as its two predecessors. 


The special introductory price in ad-: 


‘vance of publication is 30 cents, post- 
paid. 


Preparatory School to Bach 
By Franz T. Liftl 


This little work by this celebrated 
European educator will be ready for 
delivery very soon. It is, as the name 
implies a preparation for Bach. In other 
words, it follows along the line of 
counterpoint. As a general thing, the 
pupils wait too long before they take up 
the polyphonic study; it should be taken 
up much earlier than has been our cus- 
tom. It is never wise to begin with 
Bach, because just as soon as a pupil 
approaches Bach he stands before an 
impenetrable stone wall and discourage- 
ment follows, so that the best plan for 
educators is to prepare the way with 
some work such as this as an introduc- 
tion to Bach. This little work fills a 
very important niche in this line of 
work. 

Our special advance price is but 35 
cents prepaid. | 


Evangelistic Piano Playing. 
By George S. Schuler 


To make the average hymn-tune or 


gospel song into piano music has always. 


been a problem. As a hymn appears on 
the printed page, it is merely a composi- 
tion for four voices. Usually these voice 
parts do not lie well under the hands 
when played and even if they do, the 
effect is unsatisfactory. The hymns must 
be adapted to the instrument. In_ the 
new book, Evangelistic Piano Playing by 
Mr. Schuler, full instructions are given 
for making these adaptations, beginning 
in the simplest possible manner and fin- 
ally developing into real piano pieces. 


‘Mr. Schuler has had much experience in 


this line of work and is fully conversant 
with the methods of all the successful 


' evangelical, pianists. 


The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Twelve Well-Known 
Nursery Rhymes 


By M. Greenwald 


This is a novelty in the line of a 
juvenile book. The little pieces may be 
used as piano solos or as ‘vocal numbers 
or they may be performed as action songs 
by a group of ‘children. The traditional 
melodies are used but in a new. musical 
dress. The verses are given complete to- 
gether with: directions for performance 
and appropriate illustrations. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Violin Studies 


By R. Kreutzer 


Kreutzer, the friend of Beethoven, 
stands in the same relation in the deve- 
lopment of violin technic as does Czerny 
to that of the pianoforte. Kreutzer’s 
studies establish a certain standard in 
violin playing and it should be the am- 
bition of every player to execute them 
with ease and certainty. Our new 
edition of this work has been prepared 
with the. utmost care after comparison 
with all previous editions. It will soon 
be on the market. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


Composition for Beginners 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


We were hopeful that by this time we 
would be able to distribute to our ad- 
vance subscribers this work, but many 
revisions have had to be made and little 
improvements here and there are con- 
stantly coming to our attention. At this 
writing there are only eight pages to be 


‘shaped up before the work is entirely 


ready for the printer, and we believe at 
this time next month the work will be in 
the hands of our advance subscribers. 

It is astonishing what the author has 
presented to us in the way of the very 
easiest studies in musical composition. 
There is a_ positive analogy between 
musical composition for a child and 
essays in literature. In every school the 
little children are required to write little 
original essays. This same thing has been 
attempted by the author in the music line 
in this work, and she has succeeded in a 
marvelous way. The book was used as 
a correspondence course with wonderful 
success for many years, and we are 
proud to become the publisher of such 
an important work. 

If you have not subscribed for this in- 
teresting book you still have time to 
avail youself of the advance of publica- 
tion price, which is but 60 cents postpaid. 
It will be published in book form with 
cloth binding and will contain nearly 
one hundred pages. 


Secular Duets 

Our album of Secular Vocal Duets 
will contain a choice collection of num- 
bers adapted for various combinations 


- of voices and chiefly by modern and con- 


temporary writers. These duets are all 
of intermediate difficulty. All are sing- 
able and attractive, having been tried out 
practically and with success. The volume 
will be similar in style and scope to our 
popular collection entitled, Sacred Duets. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


The Children’s Musical 
Friend—Melodious Four-Hand 
Piano Pieces for Beginners 
By H. Wohlfahrt, Op. 87 


This new volume in the Presser Collec- 
tion is ‘now off the press but the special 
introductory offer will be continued 
during the current month. This little 
volume forms an important part in many 
an elementary teaching curriculum. One 
of the best means of inducing rhythmical 
playing is the use of four-hand pieces 
and these by Wohlfahrt may be taken up 
very early, even in the first grade. They 
are not Teacher and Pupil duets but 
they may be played by two pupils of 
very nearly equal attainments. All: of 
the numbers are tuneful and interesting 
to play. 7 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Magazine Prices are Down— 
Buy Now | 

Let Us Help You Solve the 
Christmas Gift Problem 


Our Magazine Service Department has 
arranged some excellent offers at remark- 
ably low prices. We are better equipped 
than ever to handle subscriptions for all 
magazines published and to render to 
our friends and subscribers, a courteous 
and efficient service. Mailing subscrip- 
tions and money to the Theodore Pres- 
ser Company carries with it a certain sat- 
isfaction and feeling which is_ best 
exemplified by the thousands of people 
who continue year after year to send us 
remittances by mail, to their entire satis- 
faction. 

Magazine subscriptions 
ciated, gifts. Here are a few sugges- 
tions for Christmas. 

Tue Ervpr, for the music lover. 

Pictorial Review or Woman’s Home 
Companion for the Housewife 

McCalls’ for the Girls. . 

— Boys’ Life or American Boy for the 
Youngster. 

Modern Priscilla—for the woman who 

likes to make pretty things. 


make appre- . 


THE HTUDE 


World’s. Work, Review of Reviews or 
Scribner’s for interpretative current his- 
tory. 

Select the Magazine you desire us to 
send and it will be a constant memento 
of your thoughtfulness every month for 
a whole year. We will send a card bear- 
ing your mame and good wishes if you 
make the request with your order. This 
is only a partial list of offers; others — 
appear on another page of this issue. 


Our Price Saves You 75c 


PETRY TUN | Wis aces vig Views tea os $2.25 


McCall's 


SFOS Oo “OS RO eS 0 OS CD SSRs 4e, 626 Se 


Our Price ‘Saves You 75c 


THO WEEDR: yee er Gas ay BUY } $3.25 


e #* 'e 074 oe & O16 we % "oO 4 


eis a ay Saves You 50c 

I WEE... Lea ARRAS Cet 

Youth’s Companion \ $4.00 
(Weekly) 


So, > 0 oe @. © 6106's tere 0 aes € 8.8 


Our Price Saves You 50c 


REGS? Gee GLARE axe'b 0s: 04 Mintel. wees w ek 
People’s Home \92.75 
Journal 


60 0 @ 6 6:6 6 0 € 6.68 © 8 © @'S 0.0 8 6 


Our Price Saves You 75c 
THE ETUDE 


Our Price Saves You 150: 
THE ETUDE 
Comers: -CWoERIFG vs SCR ee Is 


Our Price Saves You 75c 
THE a iain ee FER > 
WEGRUOE Oh Sele’ O40 ek aswea ben ee eee 
Our Price Saves You 50c 
THE ETUDE 


Our Price Saves You $1.00 
PEM WEE ss alate Pojedis Escad ooh $5.00 


POLHOR CHO IGGUCB): 6 vik ots Shae biee 


Our Price Saves You 50c 
PEM SEAIINM «. ani cwbsa Gays Wale 9h $3.00 


TE MERRIE) Os havens occ ee 
Our Price Saves You 75c 


THE ETUDE..... DR Iasi WB Na LP $5.25 


Current Opinion 
Our Price Saves You 85c 


THH ETUDE... i. SEL te Weds dee $3.65 


—— 


Christmas Premium 
Suggestions 


Salad Fork—Guaranteed Sterling. Ex- 
quisite design, 3 subscriptions required. 
Tomato Server—Sterling. Has pleased 
hundreds, 4 subscriptions required. 
Cream Ladle—Sterling. A _ beautiful 
pattern, 2 subscriptions required. 
Cake Knife—Sterling silver handle, 2 
subscriptions required. 
Berry Spoon—Sterling. 
subscriptions required. 
Cheese Knife—Makes a wonderful gift. 
Sterling, 2 subscriptions required, 
Bread Knife—Another Sterling pat- 
tern, 3 subscriptions required. 
Pie Knife—A_ splendid addition to a 
silver set, 3 subscriptions required. 
Casserdle—Two-pint size, nickel frame, 
Pyrex decorated baker, 8 subscriptions 
required. 
Casserole—Brown crock, white lined, 
nickel frame, 4 subscriptions required. 
Relish Dish—Three partition dish, at- 
tractive pattern, 5 subscriptions required. 
Bon Bon Dish—Novel and attractive. 
Silver-plated, gold lined, 2 subscriptions 
required. . 
Crumb Set—Nickel-plated or brushed 
brass, 4 subscripticns required. 


A. beauty, 3 


If Your Subscription has 
Expired, Take Advantage of 
This Renewal Offer 


During this and next month, many sub- 
scriptions will expire. We invite you to 
send your renewal ($2.00) and 25¢ addi- 
tional, only $2.25 in all, and we will send 
you without cost, any one of the follow- 
ing: | 

Beginner’s Book, School of the Piano- 
forte, Volume 1, by Theodore Presser. 

Student’s Book, School of the Piano- 
forte, Volume 2, by Theodore Presser. 

Selected Studies from Czerny by Lieb- 
ling, any one of the three volumes. 

Selections from Piano Works by Bee- 
thoven. 

Selected Works by Robert Schumann. 

Standard Vocalist (Fifty Selected 
Songs). 

Send another subscription with your 
own renewal with $4.00 and we will send 
to any address, any of the above men- 
tioned works postpaid with no additional 
charge. : 
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SKIDMORE oF nts 
OF ARTS 

A woltas's College offering programs in General 
Sr udies, iné and Applied Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Sees Beatin and Secretarial Science, 


ail leading to degree, Dormitory accome- 
modations for students. For catalogue address 


Charles Henty Keys, Ph.D., President, Box 
J; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


oneal Sg. 8 | Crane Normal Institute of Music 
7 Training School for Supervisors of Musie¢ 
‘tne . ie AT hen x * 4 BOTH SEXES 
: Voice culture, sight-singing, éar-training; harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA > practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 


| tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 
and SOUTHERN 53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Interested in Piano Playing? DELPH LA 


A Residential and Day School of ralleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
Then you should know of A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainmen p 


education in all branches. 


The Virgil Method, Vols. I and II A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruction, high 
How When and Where to Pedal ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combined with efficient management, the Comps 
175 Pi ano Pi eces an d Stu di es (Grad es I to VI) Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gibert Raynolds Combs, Piang; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William Geiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
_ Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ, and 90 assistant teachers. 
All branches, Normal Training Course for Teachers, Four Pupils’ Recitals a 
week. Full Orchestral and Military Band Departments, Two Complete Pupils’ 


All by Mrs. A. M. Virgil 


(Graded catalog on request) 


. Symphony Orchestras, Reciprocai relations with University of Pennsylvania, 
You should know also (Dormitories for Women) 
The splendid instruments for Piano Practice called A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director oe Bread and Mood _ agg 


The Virgil Tekniklavier 
The Bergman Clavier 
Four and Two Octave Keyboards in Suitcases 


(To use in traveling or in small apartments) 


The Child’s Pedal (A pedal and footrest for the child) 
Also the well known 
VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


120 West: 724 36; | “eee NEW YORK CITY 


| (Keyboard full Piano size) 


“Hak: Philadelphia 


Musical Acad 

51st season began Sept. 8. A few vacancies for ad- 
vanced pupils under eminent artist-teachers. Theory, 
instrumental and vocal.Students’ Symphony Orches- 
tras and recitals. Branchesin West Phila. and Tioga, 
For prospectus .ddress CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce St. 


Now in new building 
Over 1300 students last 
4 year, 
Special training for 
é 626 music teachers. Hes 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute., Inc. 


= 55th YEAR Founded by CLARA BAUR 
Conducted according to methods of most 
progressive European conservatories 


Dramatic Art—-MUSIC—Languages 


+ — Faculty of International Reputation 


Weir Exceptional advantages for post- 


graduates and repertoire work. Department 
For catalogue and information, address of Opera. Ideal location and residence 
Miss 6ERTHA BAUR, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio department with superior equipment, 


( INCORPORATED ) 


eee o% DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
PIANISTS ‘WARREN, OHIO 
ACCOMPANISTS TEACHERS THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING System of Teaching, Write for booklet BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


New York School of Music and Arts 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Day aud Boarding Pupils. F. 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. : 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


AL Aece ore Misvh 
iid CONSERVATORY NSERVATORY 


OTED FOR: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant oF MUSIc 
N social life: location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. rer 

North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special ad- te Rg oO ga 
vantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, , 


; 7 pet 4 . A Success of our system of special indivi- 
physical culture, 32 buildings, including sorority dupl treising a84 aadistince assates 


hou-es, new gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog success of graduates in big positions. 
and 1llustrated book. Address Special attention to those who wish to 
e Box T enter profession as teachers, Largest, 
i ; most complete conservatory in the So- 
BRENAU Gainesville, Ga. - 4 
‘ 


uth Private and class lessons in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages, 
School Supervisors and Normal Courses 3% 
under faculty of noted artists. Labora- ame 
tory work in Louisville schools, Special gaa 
Chautaugua Courses. Fifty publie and 
many private recitals every session. Two 
complete orchestras. Comfortable dor- 
mitory for women students. Students @ 
j may enter at any time. Write today for @ 

full information. Leese 

FREDERICA COWLES, Director 

252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages. 
Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages 


Piano, Pedagogy, Public 


Institute « Musical Art School Music 


NEW YORK — epi Francis Moore 
pe na pei: i Direct Os pr & tins ESTABLISHED 185) 
ran roscn, L/1réector gan, omposition | | 
An endowed school of music conducted R. Huntington Woodman CONSERVAT ORY 


solely in the interest of higher musical 


education and providing complete and Violin, Violoncello BALTIMORE, MD. 
comprehensive courses. Theodore Spiering a HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
SPECIAL PREPARATORY CENTRES in different Nicoline Zedeler ow — 


George K. Raudenbush 


f New York City and Brooklyn for children 
parts of New York City y alae meen 


between seven and twelve years of age. 
For catalogues address 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America, 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


Voice pe 
erie te ve st pre NT AVE | | 36th Season — ge Nonbaerewd —-College of Fine Arts THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
; October 4th, 1921 ered peer Syracuse University : - peomvasipasbs 5 
i ¢ : - dvant ual to Those Fo where 
—Ithaca Conservatory of Music— Send for Circulars Lotta Madden Ses fetal nav pate et eee orusic. Facet Sudkunte cei sakes ek one ham: Enel, tee 
| specialists. Regu -y' : | 
Special advantages in concert work. _ reside and Catalo gue a the degr e of Mus. B. Special certificate courses. Catalog. mare ee ee 
ents, vocal, dramatic art, languages. raduates 7 Special students may enter at asty time of the year. ltr i eorgis 
Alling highest places. Master courses with world KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean or catalogue and full information, adidusus | Peachtree and treets, tlanta ’ : 
| famous artists in all departments. Concert hall MAY DITTO MURRAY Cor. Secretary | Registar, Syracuse University, Syracuse N.Y. — ed ? 
and dormitories. Resident and day students. 4 . | The Courtright System of Musical Kindergarten 
For catalog and particulars address 212 West Fifty-ninth Street Oldest.and mest practical system. ‘Write for 
. rticulars of co! course, also of 
The Registrar, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. New York City \ (63) LES (03) UE 84] Bering diees Se he arte Carolina. 


7 ; M. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 
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ARABIA, 
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Application blank on request. 
Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. 
en Gold and Silver Medals 


56th YEAR 


eee Phurty- Sixth Season 
JOHN | 
AM ER: CAN serena 


CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of 
Ni USI F Music, Ha rmony, 

Composition, Orches- 
tral [nstruments, Dramatic Art, Expression, 
Modern Languages, Dancing, etc., taught by 95 
eminent artists. Superior Normal Training School 
supplies Teachers for Colleges. Lyceum engage- 
ments, Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and De- 


grees. Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Unrivaled free advantages. 


Thirty free scholarships. 
furnish 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 


Organ, Public School 


Application blanks 
Make early request. 


Students may enter at any time, 
New catalog mailed free. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


571 KIMBALL HALL, 


CREATIVE PIANO PLAYING COURSE 


for 


Public Schools and Private 
Studios 


This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead 
of process. It develops a musical stimulus, cre- 
ates a physical freedom, and a spontaneous re- 
sponse. 
The entire course is “different”? hecause of the 
new view point, and a new presentation. 
Send for descriptive circular. Address 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Inc. 


950-955 McClure Bldg., 218 S. Wabash sions 
eanpraee hag bene: 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Teaching System 
4146 West 45th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Bryant 7233 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 


ools and Colleges 


CHICAGO 


POLO SPO NO POOLPOMenneH 


PIANO 


MAURICE ARONSON 
MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI 
BARTON BACHMANN 
EDWARD COLLINS 
HARRY DETWEILER 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
MAX KRAMM 
ALEXANDER RAAB 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


WOANCANCANO/ tO 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN (Piano) 

MAX FISCHEL (Violin) 
WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL MUSIC 


VOCAL 


BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
STANLEY DEACON 
EDOUARD DU FRESNE 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
JOHN B. MILLER 
ADOLF MUHLMANN =. 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
BURTON THATCHER 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS 


B 
EDWARD COLLINS 


MINNA MAE LEWIS 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF 


USIC 


f CLARE OSBORNE REED. Director 
° TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 


| Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, 
a 
s 


Teachers’ Normal Training, 
Public School Music Methods 
interpretation for Profession- 
al Musicians. 

An Accredited School 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by 
authority of the 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Year book on request. . Address 


l COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Bvx 73—509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


"olin Se Oh TPR TTC ERMAN OO 
who can Prince 


Private Teachers @ “Asa 

Facu Mas Mem- 

bership in the Western” Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory eres for their pupils at home. 

E. OTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


YCcCEum 
RTS 
ONSERVATORY 


(1mcoRPORATED) 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore 
Harrison, Director of vocal department, Lucille 
Stevenson, Paget-Langer, Jeanne Boyd and others 
of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and 
dramatic art leading to diplomas, degrees and 
teachers’ certificates. 

Students may enter at any time 

Dormitories and studtos in our own beautiful build- 
ingin the heart of new art center two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side: 


Write Secretary for free catalog, 
JEANNE HOWARD Box H, 1260 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


| a 


620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(Next to Blackston Hotel) 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 


 @) 


MUSIC 


ESTHER HARRIS DUA, President 
27TH YEAR START NOW 


Offers academic courses and private lessons 
in all branches of music. Certificates, Diplomas, 
Degrees, Medals. Public Recitals, Orchestral 
Concerts, and many free advantages. 40 Free 
and 160 Partial Scholarships. 40 diamond, gold 
and silver medals will be awarded this year. Dormi- 
tory accommodations. Address for free catalogue, 
Lept, 23 A. G. DUA, Manager, — 1234 Kimball 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 


The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the best modern educational 
principles, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 


 f&® TBE MARY W°SD CHASE 
oF MUSIGAL ART 


Oy) 


REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION 


URTON THATCHER 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


ADOLF MUHLMANN 


~DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


WALTON PYRE 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano 
presented for competition in the Post Graduation, Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the 
Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department. 
before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicage Symphony Orchestra. Opera Scholarships. 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in the classes; also, 


OF THE TOTAL VALUE 


These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


THE 


tTUDE 


—— 


POMC ONWOH 


Chi ago Musical Gollege 


CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 
The Leading and Largest College of Music and Dramatc Art in America 


WINTER TERM NOW OPEN 


Faculty of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 
VIOLIN 


MAX FISCHEL 

FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
MAURICE GOLDBLATT 
RAY HUNTINGTON 
RUDOLPH REINERS 
LEON SAMETINI 

ERBA SUNDSTROM 


ORGAN 


CLARENCE EDDY . 
ERIC DE LAMARTER 
HELEN W. ROSS 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


BARTON BACHMANN 


CLASSES 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
LEON SAMETINI 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


All Orchestral Instruments Taught 


OF $20,000 


Sa\iva\tva\tyvaxi -——, 


LAKE FOREST 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Courses in all branches of -nusic, including piano, 
voice, theory, violin, harp, wind instruments, etc. 
‘Special ‘*Public School Music’’ course fitting 
young women for positions. 


Faculty of collegiate standing and international 
training. 


Delightful dormitory for girls on college campus. 


Lake Forest is situated within easy access of 
Chicago and its advantages, such as the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago Symphony Concerts, Chicago 
Grand Opera, performances of solo artists and 
musical societies. 


Governed by Influential Board of Trustees 


Write for Catalog 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, Director 
Box 14 Lake Forest, Illinois 


SIGHT READING cor'Pianists 


Pianists can become perfect sight readers by studying my 
course on ‘‘The Art of Sight Reading.”’ Sight reading is not 
« ‘gift’? and is within the reach of all Pianists—beginners 
and advanced. It tel's you of the difficulties of sight reading 
and how overcome——method of reading and practice—faults 
made and how rectified—-how to play accompaniments at 


_ sight—ete. 


Complete course in 5 lessons by mail. $5.00 
DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave. ,CHLICAGO, 


CHSSL 


800 LYON AND HEALY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Season 1921-1922 opened September 6th 
Theory, Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Teachers’ Normal Training 


Unusual opportunities for professional students under the personal direction of 
Mary Wood Chase 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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h/ MFR eT SISO University 
. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


VALPARAISO (Accredited) - INDIANA 


The University School of Music offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public School 
Music. Students may attend the Music School and also take the regular work at the University. 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $36.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Room, $80.00 per quarter. 
Catalogue will be mailed free. Address John E. Roessler, President, Box E. 


48TH YEAR—STUDENTS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME 


Georgia 
Kober 


This famous Ameri- 
can piantste, has ap- 
peared im every im- 
portant city of the 
country as soloist 
with leading sym- 
phony orchestras or 
in recital. Her rare 
genius, developed un- 
der Sherwood, Gang, 
Gabrilowitsch, and 
Lhevinne, has won her 
an enviable position 
among American pi- 
anists. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


48th Year 2 


Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth’ Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cells, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and educational 
principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts aud Revitals throughout the year, Excellent Board- 
ing Accommodations. ‘Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degrees couferred. Many free ad- 
vantages. We own our own building, located it the center of most cultural environment. 
Studeuts may enter at any time. 
e 
Students may enter at any time 
For detailed information address aes 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. Frent View Conservatory Bldg. 


TEACHER! Help yourself to SUCCESS 


ae s\")= ( | SCHOOL has become a 

by using the BURROWES Course of Music Study a\e aS fa j papi tenes alta 

Classes conducted by ; Pm Ge is “>| } presence, onits faculty, 

Eva Frances Pike, D 2289 W. 16th St,, Los Angeles, Calif. | Kathryn Jamieson, D. 119 Powell Ave., Toronto,Ont. : \= of many famous virtuoso 
Evaleen Parke, D 837 Clinton St., Carthage, Mo. Katharine Burrowes, D 246 Highland Ave , H. P., Detroit, Mich. ea teachers such as Miss 
| Kober. : 


\=5— |HE_SHERWOOD MUSIC 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 
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vil | sit ext yu 
ae 

Re Pier eead \\ =) 

APRA TYNUNE YE Sort hE 


It makes no difference in 
what field of musical endeavor your 
talents may lie, there is an artist- 
teacher in the SHERWOOD MUSIC 
SCHOOL waiting to help you realize 
your ambitions. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | tecctevin'sn 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President ————————___-__. M2DDLE WEST” 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical education 
70 Artist Teachers, including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Students May Register at Any Time . For Catalogue, Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Mgr. 
5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue ) : 
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No other School can offer you the out- 
let for your talents that the SHER- 
WOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, with its 
mare than one thousand branches, can 
offer. 


Bradley Conservatory of Music | | Minneapolis School of Music, 


Frank.in Stead, Director ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 


All Branches of Music Sereatae; Daph, of Sinaia. >.>. Divecten, Ieamatle Act 


Ny d TS 


Whether student or teacher, write us. 
today. Let ustell you of the wonder- 
ful opportunities we offer. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 
308 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 


60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


i CHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
. SANDEE Dramatic Art ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIO ART 
eoria - - 


Illinois 50 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Request 
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Ti \ GA EE xa 
PERCY FULLINWIDER, Voinst | (ey /ZR os 


Head of Violin Department 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY | [oo — 


CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


A MASTER TEACHER OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


Appleton, Wis. 


/ 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. of lus d Music Study | 
Unusual opportunity for the serious student of violin. Y [ E prove usic Stu y 
Write for free catalog and information. Also Church and Concert Engagements DUNNING S S M , for Beginners 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City, 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE 
Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Lyrics by Book and Music by Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. 
EDITH S. TILLOTSON H. LOREN CLEMENTS Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Portland, Ore. 
+ oly net a’ a cag yes ot, fg ny" 6 Kansas. 
; - s. Wesley Porter Mason, or Res s ye 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, OAKLAND, CAL. An Excellent Musical Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Finds Sdanars Waco, Texas. " 
GLENN H. WOODS, A. A.G.0., Director of Music Comedy that can be pro- Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year (Chicago) 
Hig dedriMe. Clettients: ducedat almost any time Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, Texas. 


Mattie D. Willis. 915 Cargnegie Hall. New York City. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Oregon. Feb. 15th, San Francisco, Calif.; June 17, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synnott, 824 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo. Entire season beginning Jan. 5th. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pardon my delay in telling you of the success of by any School, College 
your little musical comedy ‘A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE”’ or Amateur Group. 
which Miss Lanyon one of our teachers gave early in 
the Spring. She gave it first for her own school and then e 00 
by special request repeated it for two other sshools . Price - $1. 
Music, dialogue, and the plot are well conceived, 


well put together and possible of performance. We were Published by Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 21st St., Richmond, Ind.; 
all thoroughly delighted with the finished product and Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 
compliment you for thinking out a type of musical com- | — THEODORE Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


edy that has proven so usable for school .purposes. 


Very b frase yours, PRESSER Co. 


lenn H. Woods. 


Mr, Wi } A a Bands.” 
Mr, Woods is the Author of ‘‘School Orchestras and Bands : PHILADELPHI A, PA. 


Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indianavolis, Indiana. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Chio. Miami, Fla., Feb, 7 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1109 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston Texas, Normal Class .. 

Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street Tulsa; Okla., Normal Class, January 24th, 1922 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST © 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our. advertisers. 
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Sure 
that 
T™many 
of you 
have of- 
ten heard 
that very 
famous old 
Saying con- 
cerning the 
fact thata 
there is al-~ 
ways plenty co 
¢F room at the 
top. But you 
know thig iso» 
only partly a> 
true, because o 
there is plenty 
of Toom at the ew 
top for justa , 
few of the very > 
best, while all of 
the others must, of 
Course, Find their a 
places down below. os 
If youare one of the 
Very best, ot at leasr 
If you Are going to be 
one of the very best a> 
when yout time comes, cw 
Whether it be violinist, 
Singer or pianist er what 
Ever you chosse, you will 
be able te find a phaceat 
or near the top.sf you are 
Joing to be better than w 
the best you will find aw 
Qreat plerily of roomat the 
Cop wiTh no one else there 
tO Crowd you. But you know. 
if is a long hard pull and 
fhere is no time like thes 
present to make a start on 
your upward e)jmb. So here 
is wishing you success and 
4 happy time when you reach 


Your 90a). Damn aay 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am a lonely Junior Erupe, friend liv- 
ing in far-off Rangoon, a city,in,, Burma, 
feel very far away and would be deeply 
grateful: if some Junior Erupge reader 
would write to me. My address is 27, 27th 
Street, Pasodun, Rangoon, Burmah. 

» “- Brom: your friend, 
MuMMrp SHIVE BAN. (Age 15), 
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@ CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Christmas Caro!s 


You’ know the singing of carols at 
Christmas time is a very ancient custom— 
so old, in fact that we hardly know when 
it originated, We read in history that in 
the year 129 A. D., the Bishop of Rome 
(named Talesphorus) ordained that the 
people celebrate public church services and 
solemnly sing the .tngels’ Hymn on the 
25th of December, in honor of the birth 
of Christ. 

About the year 375 A. D. Gregory 
Nasziansen, another Bishop, cautioned his 
people to observe Christmas with modera- 
tion and protested against dancing and 
crowning the doors with evergreens and 
houghs, which he considered a_ heathen 
custom, 

Nowadays, however, Christmas would 
not seem right without the boughs and 
evergreens and holly wreaths, for they 
have become a very beautiful essential to 
the spirit of the season. Even mistletoe 
is frequently used at the present time, and 
that was the sacred plant of the Druids. 

On down through the ages special songs 
and carols have been composed and sung 
for the festival of Christmas. Many are 
still in use which are very, very old. 

One that has come down from the 
thirteenth century tells us that 

Gabriel’s message does away 

Satan’s curse and evil sway. 

This was wrought on Christmas Day. 

Therefore Sing. Glory to the 

Infant King. 

One that has come down from the next 
century, the fourteenth, is written in old 
English. Can you read it? 

Wolcum yol thu mery man in worchepe of 
this holy day. 

WVolcum be thu hevene king, 

Wolcum born in on morwenyng, 

Wolcum for hom we al syng 

Wolcum yol. 
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Perhaps your older brothers and sisters 
who have studied Chaucer in school can 
read it to you. 

Palestrina wrote several songs for 
Christmas, and in England, William Byrd 
wrote a great many. Bach, you remember, 
wrote a Christmas Oratorio. 

Sometimes in France and Spain, as well 
as other countries, the carols were accom- 
panied by dances and crude acting. Thus 
many quaint customs came to be associated 
with them. i 

For instance, in England, the yule-log 
was always burned at the Christmas sea- 
son, This custom is said to have come 
from Scandinavia. The log was burned 
during the entire holiday season, so it had 


to be a very big log, and a piece of it was 


saved to kindle the next year’s fire. A 
roasted boar and yule-cakes were eaten at 
this time, and many songs were sung in 
praise of the boar. 

Some of the best known carols in use 
at the present time are: 
While shepherds watched their flocks by 

night 

All seated on the grounds 
The Angel of the Lord came down 

And glory shown around, 
“Fear not,’ he said for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled mind, 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 

To you and all mankind.” 

—Old English. 

Do you remember the melody of this 

carol? 


Another one that everybody knows is 
The First Nocl, which came from France. 


Noel you know is French for Christmas. 
The first Nocl the Angels did say 


Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as 


they lay. 


In fields where they lay keeping their 


ca 


sheep 
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On a cold winter's night that was so deep. 
Noel, Noel, Nocl, Born is the King of 
Israel. ; 

One of the most nonular of all is Silent 
Night, written by Franz Gruber, in the 
eighteenth century. 

Silent night, Holy mght, 

Allis calm, all is bright, 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Adeste Fidelis has been used since be- 
fore seventeen hundred, and is one of the 
most beautiful of all. The words have 
been attributed to St. Boneventure and the 
music to John Reading, an organist at Ox- 
tord, England. 

Oh come, all ye faithful 

Joyful and triumphant; 

Oh come ye, oh come ye to Bethlehem. 
Come and behold Him 

Born the King of Angels. 

Oh come Ict us adore Him 

Oh come let us adore Him, 

Oh come let us adore Him, 

Christ, the Lord. 


os 


The Music Man 


Ne phe te ee 


By S. M. Gerard 


This funny man that you see here 
Uses a bass clef for each ear. 

Bass clef dots his freckled fair, 

‘And a Mordant forms his wavy hair, 
His upturned nose is an accent mark, 
And not in pain but for a lark 

He wears his tie ‘round head and chin, 
His mouth is just a whole rest’s grin. 
Each of his staring eyes a pause. 

His ringed fingers, sharps, like claws. 
An arpeggio cane is in his hand 

His collar high is C Clef brand. 

A half rest makes his little hat 
Which suits him well, because it’s flat. 
Both staves and clefs adorn his vest 
His time piece tells the notes and rest. 
His arms are made of slurs, and so 
His legs. are marks for crescendo. 

He walks flat footed down the street 
Because he has two flats for feet. 
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Singing Carols 


No doubt many of you are going out 


on Christmas Eve to sing carols. There 
is no more beautiful custom than this 
which has come down from old English 
times and never should be given up. 

You can learn a few carals in two or 
three rehearsals and you will find it time 
well spent. 

Be sure and learn the words thoroughly 
so that you can sing them distinctly; 
you must rely entirely upon your memory 
as it will be too dark to use print. 


Junior Etude Competition 


THe Junior Etupe~ will award 
three pretty. prizes each month for the 
neatest, best or original essays or stories 
and answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month 
“An Ideal Pupil.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty vords. Any boy or girl under fif- 
teen years of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender (written plainly 
and not on a separate piece of paper), and 
be sent to the Junior Erupe competition, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., be- 
fore the twentieth of Dec. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
- appear in the Feb. issue. 

Please comply with all of these condi- 
tions and do not use typewriters. 


The competition for this month will not 
be published until January owing to the 
amount of space taken by the Christmas 

features. Look for it next month. 


Puzzle 


By Selma B. Albrecht 


In each of the following sentences the 
name of a well-known opera is contained. 
For example, Thais is hidden in the First 
sentence. Can you find all the others ? 


1. Bertha is the name of her chum. 

2. They ran to the aid of a child who 
had fallen while crossing the street, 

3. It is a shame to mar that beautiful 
hand-painted vase. 

4. Louis entered college this year and is 
doing very well. 

5. While gathering flowers, Erna nipped 
all the buds. 

6 The man on the train waved to us. 

7. They should pin a foreign label: on 
their goods. 

8. The car men have 
several weeks. 

9. He became a resident of Austin Texas, 
several years ago. 

10. There sat William telling his favorite 
fish-story. 

11. On the pienic they took crackers, 
cheese, ham, lettuce and fruit. 


12. She plucked a sprig. “O let Tom have 
that,” she said. 


been on strike for 


138. Neither Helen nor Mary have been 
here this week. 

14. Central said, ‘“‘Number please,’ and 
not ‘Hello.’ ; 

15 They will provide new spars if all 
goes well. 

16. She tried to scamper up the hill, 


Puzzle Answers 


Piccolo; Harp; Cornet; Clarinet; Violin. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


Norman A. Gifford, Mary Margaret Harris, 
- Lillian Mary Fell, Vera Salaff. Owing te 
a slight misprint in the puzzle it was not 
possible to make a correct solution. | 
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Ch ROLS Honorable Mention for Composi- 


tions. 

Venus Wilkins, Evelyn Klans, Lucile Mil- 
Iér, Jennie Scammon, Edith Dixon, Dorothy 
Sutton, Mary E. Clancy, Charlotte Lovites, 
Mildred Mace, Grace Greenwood, Dorothy 
Nye, Opal Lucile Wright, Eugenia McDonald, 
Robert E. Kisler, Mildred Ardean Beeson, 
Norman A, Gift, Ruth Aylsford, Leona So- 
land, Mildred Woods, Leona Myers, Susanna 
Weiss, Velma Cox, Naomi_Blaicher, Ruth 
Cummings, Mary E. King, Lillian May Fell 
Arline Dressler, Anna Hechel, Idela Quill, 
Marien Latimer, Eleanor M. Paige, Paul 
Bookmuger, Angela Saulino, Bessie Granis, 
Loretta McDuffie, Evelyn Schoenk, Esther 
Weeter, Magdelen C. E. Kwizewa. 


Prize winners were Helen Ziebel (14), 
Mich.; Dorothy McConnell (13), N.° Y.; 
Anna Kroeger (138), Wisc. 


The Young Pianist 
I went to a concert 
One beautiful day, 
To hear a most wonderful 
Pianist play. 
It was the best music 
I ever have heard! 
It thrilled me just so that 
I haven’t a word 
To tell you about it; 
But this much is true— 
(And here is a secret 
I’m telling you)— 
E’re I am much older 
I am going to play 
As well as the person 
I heard on that day; 
And you will be coming 
To hear me play then! 
I see you are smiling 
And asking me when? 
Well, just wait a little, 
And then you will see! 
The time will soon come 
When you'll listen to me! 


Remembering Pieces 

How many pieces do you suppose you 
have learned since you began taking les- 
sons? Probably dozens, at least. And 
how many could you sit down and play 
this very minute? Where have they all 
gone? What have you done to them that 
they have all gone away and left you? 
You probably did not treat them well, and 
so they just walked away. If you try to 
coax them back you will find that they are 
willing to come, but they will not come 
without a little coaxing, for, after being 
treated so badly, they are not sure that 
they are wanted. So get out all your old 
pieces and make a list of them. Then go 
over them several times until you are sure 
you can play them without the notes, and 
then add them to your repertoire. When 
you are asked to play, play several of these 
old pieces as well as your new ones, and 
you will have a better collection to draw 
from and you will not always have to play 
the same pieces over and over, just be- 
cause you are too lazy to keep up the old 
ones. 


? 


- Riddle — 


By Evangeline Close 


My first is in woe but not in grief; 
My second is in faith but not in belief; 
My: third is in gnome but not in fay; 
My fourth is in night but not in day; 
My fifth is in ever but not in now; 
My sixth is in rise but not in bow; 
My whole was progressive and banished 
_ with blame, 
Although he wrote music and made a 
great name. 
3. Answer—Wagener. 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have just started to take Tue Etupr 
and like it very much, because it seems to 
help me with my music a great deal. I 
take violin lessons, and sometimes play in 
chureh. I belong to the St. Cecelia Club, 
and,we study music at our meetings. 

From your friend, 
LoutsE HARTMENN (age 11), 
Shakopee, Minn 
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Jordan, J. Palms & Roses.......... July, 464 
Lehmann, L. Jn Some Subli ime Star. .Nov., 744 
Bird & the Babe...Aug., 528 
By the Waters of 
Minnetonka ..... May, 336 
Lieurance, Th. Wild Bird .....64. Apr., 265 
Two Hundred Years 
Ago in Santa Fe, Feb., 120 
Where Cedars Rise..Dec., 816 
Mayo, E. O Divine Epaeeer Owe yh Sept., 598 
Pease, J. L. Nuthin’ but You......... Nov., 744 
Quinlan, A. E. March 17.......0000. Mar., 194 
Risher, A. P.: Little While... ...00: Mar., 193 
Romilli, G. Over the Meadow........ June, 400 
nent in Twi- 
GAS Soe bilood Aug., 627 
Ruebush, W. H. Pe: bs, ccacan Feb., 119 
"Ta. SHTUAD oka. May, 336 
Scarmolin, A. L. My Own Rogse...... Apr., 266 
Smith, Clay. Dear Little You........ Sept., 597 
Steere, W. C. In a Cottage by the Sea, Feb., 117 
Stoughton, R. S. Here ts a Road that 

Lavere:. RAOW. (os tien chu da ae ee ae ov., 746 

Strickland, L. Ma Home Folk........ Oct., 671 
i Fy Dap litgag eds ye . 
at Cottage by the Sea, Oct., 673 

Tate, A. F. When You Come to My 
Heart Again ....... July, 466 
Terry, R. H. Japanese Fantasie .....: Apr., 263 
Thompson, 8S. Merry Mile.........0 May, 338 
Touriee. H. Show Me the Way...... 0+ Jan., 49 
Ward, R. H. Each Thought of You...Oct., 672 

VIOLIN and PIANO 

Berge, I. Plaisanteri¢.........se08- May, 334 
Bochau, C. H. Humoresque.......0+. Feb., 121 
Eversolé, R:. Romane. pF ee ec., 814 
Little Sandman...... Aug.,* 525 

Hartmann, A. Song of the Volga: 
Boatmet sc in sade 191 
Kern, ©. W. Marche Aux Flambeauz. "Aug... »y 524 
Léwis, W. Valse Intermezzo........-- Nov., 740 
Lieurance, Th. Y Seamer sp Catalina.....July, 462 
ice M. lL. Song of Spring...... . Apt. 260 
Reed, W elodie Romantique...... -Jan., 46 
_ Rimsky- -Korsakow. Chanson Indoue.. Sept., 601 
Suter, R. O. Clarene....+.ssseeeeeee Oct., 670 
Tolhurst, H. Catilena in B Flat......June 401 
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A Page of Liberal Offers Requiring Little Effort! 


4 Qt. Convex Sauce Pan and Cover. 
ity aluminum. 2 New Subscriptions. 


High Qual- 5 Qt. Windsor Kettle and Cover. Fully Guaran- 


teed heavy aluminum. 2 New Subscriptions. 


5 Piece Aluminum Spoon Set. ‘‘Snow-White-Stay-White” 
Handles and Back. 2 New Subscriptions. 


10% inch round Double Roaster. 
2 New Subscriptions. 


Extra quality 


5 Qt. Bulged Sauce Pot and Cover. Guaranteed 
quality. 2 New Subcriptions. | 


2% Qt. Double 

Boiler. Sunray 

finish inside. 

2 New Subscrip- 
tions. 


5 Qt. Convex Kettle & ‘Cover. 
Heavy guage, high quality 
Betty Bright Aluminum. 2 
New Subscriptions. 


The New Century Toaster 


The last word in Toasters. High quality nickel 
Toaster and Tray. ‘Toasts 2 pieces of bread on 
both sides. No turning. Substantially made, very 
attractive and fully guaranteed for 2 years. Com- 
plete with cord, socket, and plug. Special award 
‘or only 8 New Subscriptions. 
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SOD 
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Pie Baker Pyrex Dish, Nickel plated frame. Square 


mission handles. 9 in. in diameter. 5 New 


Subscriptions. 


Bread and Cracker Tray. Sheffield Silver. 1234 


inches in diameter. 8 New Subscriptions. 


Special December Rewards for Etude Subscriptions 


New Subscriptons New Subscriptions 


Required A Required 
Handy Needle Outfit—Assorted Superfine Sewing Needles ..... ......... Talking Doll—Says““Ma-Ma”. Attractively Dressed............ san eeeeneny 4 
Aluminum Tea Kettle—A Big favorite among housewives. ............++ 4 Boys Coat Sweater—Roll Collar, coat style, two pockets....... any oe 2 
Manicure Set—Satin lined, leatherette roll packet...............0.0. eee 4 Cheese Knife—Makes a wonderful gift, sterling......... ete AREA TO Zz 
ROEDER I LIAN GIE, HOD ileis sesh nds vedere vosansetoreucdesvccenestess 8 Bread Knife—Another Sterling Pattern................+-- svetin Rabseeteees 3 
Play-O-Lite Lamp—The new piano light, complete ................eeeeeees 6 Bon-Bon Basket—Unique in design.........--...:2..sseeestretereneeteeneeeeess 3 
Vanity Case—Nickle Silver Chased design ...... ties Monet ticks akeess 4 “Bright Ideas for Entertaining’—By Mrs. H. B. Linscott................-. 2 
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Y | ESTABLISHED 1883 | ' Z 
a STANDARD GRADED 
| THEODORE PRESSER CO. |" course oF STUDIES . 
> * ] 
Yj -1712- Yj 
Y $710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street FOR THE PIANOFORTE Yj 
Y Y 
Y PHILADELPHIA, PA. In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes Z 
GY ‘ jNZ 
j of eke & By W. S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 j 
| M Publishers D Rey epee peg | 
j uSiC U 1S ers an ea ers An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano j 
Y U : This isa complete, progressive series of the indispensable Wy 
y General Music Sup p ly House studies for the piano from the very beginning to the highest Z 
Y grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great advan- Z 
Yj ’ ’ : tage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can be % 
j An Unexcelled Stock ¢ all en Publications for the Needs of |S" sth ta Sect back,” Whee dhe poodle seul, Sipe ie oe oo eed ] 
Y Teachers, Students, Artists, Choirs, Choruses, Bands and Orchestras | course with the “Beginner's Book.” yj 
j Z\ 
Y : | Yj 
UY Y 
Y, Y 
j TALKING MACHINES AND RECORDS BEGI ER’S B K j 
NNER’S BOO 
YG ‘ 5 PD ’ YG, 
Yy Victrolas, Brunswick Phonographs and Cheney Talking Machines | SCHOOLOF THE Uj 
j Snxapon see’ S Sane SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE—Vol. One | 
Y Victor Records and Brunswick Records ania inves pepe Y 
Z Mena tcrienseeat By Theodore Presser. Price, $1.00 Z 
Yj | Used More Extensively Than Any Other Elementary Inst ructi Y 
| | PRESSER SERVICE TO MUSIC TEACHERS | nt Mer sees, The ne Oe Seentny tee Ro aa 
| Yy A see ay : ae 5 apts : Y 
Y Liberal Examination Privileges—Best Professional Discounts an me wimplicaty . the a eo euabled ‘meng. Deen Y 
Yj E fic; ae : Ch A achieve speedy results wit even the youngest beginners. It is % 
Y Prompt and cient rvice—Convenient arge Accounts vecEx literally a “First Reader” in piano study, having many features Z 
Y ' Da ogee” rs : - such as large music notes, step-by-step grading, abundant explana- Y 
y The Theodore Bgsrit su crane in PO ap a uty gene aes a Classified Catalog tions, writing exercises and very attractive pieces and duets. It completes the first grade of Z ; 
y ee ee for details of the “On Sale” plan study up to, but not including, the scales. ne j 
j | j 
| | THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE | | 
Y Md ® ° . ° bd Na j 
Z Are Presser Publications. A Few Favorites in the First Three Grades are Named Below. Selected Lists and Catalogs Giving y 
Y Carefully-graded Material from the Very Beginning to the Highest Grade Cheerfully Furnished T eachers Requesting Them. ZY, 
Y, . 4 Z 
AZ FIRST GRADE SECOND GRADE ; Y 
Y Cat. No. VERY EASY Price Cat. No. EASY : Pricd cee wa’: Pitne *" Cosi tas | PirRe, U; 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen ..Bugbee $0.30 6634 Fife and Drum Brigade....Spaulding $0.30 : ee “ae Y 
Z elk, eiaalie Poppics......Scaultiog 30° 2057 Ciadle Crode....)..--sc.eerickland 9D. - jaeee Neola aan wnslayn ee 0 ~ . Pp D ogg nbhag Pape in D dese me Z 
Gj 7664 Turtle Doves ......... Engelmann 30 2262 Four Leaf Clover Waltz.Engelmann  .30 6738 June Roses vecevee Spaulding 30 16861 At i a Vi te pail Stri ‘kland 30 Y 
Yj 16415 Beginning to Play......-...--Rolfe 30 11165 Come and Play.....«..+...-+. Sewall 30 $491 Sweet Lavender..-.-++--Galbraith ‘50 8899 ‘Twilight Song.....scses+--Shackley 50 y 
ZyiCiCédCLCt(<i«i«éi Ow KGSSOAIFY Pal;rieS...ccccvcccece OU j§90404 FIAYMAKING.-.-cce ceesccsssevees yee ys a i Sa a ei ki oe es Tocca s 
] S868 Bley Fairies. .»---+».-0--t Be i ee Sen ai [tis vsyeseeeseteeees anaes Renard .50 4050 Matushka..........+. maeeay ed Engel 30 y | 
y : , THIRD GRADE j 
Y ANY OF THESE PIECES MAY BE és ”? AN | cat.No. - | ae chat , Y 
: 4 HAD FOR EXAMINATION THROUGH THE ON SALE PL al a ing Sparks Sa wie's ap Engel sa pone gee Petals....... sbevsnces: Lawson ‘ae Z 
| Yj Enjoy the convenience of this plan. Teachers may select numbers from any 16294 At the Dancing School....Anthony .30 .3170 Playing Tag.............Margstein 30 ZY 
Ys of our lists and catalogs or we will cheerfully make up packages covering 16112 A Dance in the Village....... Kern 30. "6653 Little Indian Chief.._.... Strickland 38 Yj 
i %Y : . c 7687 Waltz of the Flower Fairies.. Crosby  .40 Y 
Z desired grades. Numbers not used are returnable. 7779 June Morning..--.+...-- Fontan, 30° {0 Mebane ee aoe ae Z 
| %Y 12916 The Soldier’s Song....Steinheimer .30 16054. At the Fair.-+++++se- seers ses: Ward 30 Yj 
] a 2 J 
Y UY; 
Y Y 
Y Y 
| ] 
Z Y 
Y Y 
j j 
j j 
Y Y 
Y Y 
Gj Y 
Yy Y 
Z| *No.17690 " Y 
| mas DEAR LITTLE YOU ,.,.. 440, KEEPING STEP WITH THE UNION wom — peND LOW DEAR LORD ] 
Y Rosco Gilmore Stott f CLAY SMITH M ARCH ae te Price, 40 Cents | . Words and Music Y; 
Uy, hh oa ean oe | . | ; eid . WILL H 'RUBBUSH Z 
YZ WoIce: Hes a == SS = 3 F's: GZ 
j | By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Cat. No. 17600, . Price, 50c. [= Y 
% Bend low dear Lord, in mer-cy hear my Y 
Y Pet . Y 
Y In @ binging manner. Y 
Y 4 
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Also Published for Band and Orchestra 


Copyright 1921 by Theo. Presser Co, 


j 

Cat. No. THLE Voice Composer Price Cat. No. TITLE Composer Price Cat. No, TITLE Voice Composer Price j 
14561 Bythe Waters of Minnetonka, High, Lieurance  .60 3662 How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps, Decevee -60 3276 I Heard the Voice of JesusSay, High, Rathbun — .50 Y 
12125 Bythe Watersof Minnetonka, Low, ‘Lieurance .60 7101, Iris--Intermezzo, Renard 50 3740 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, Low Rathbun .50 Y 
17852 There is aRoad that Lovers Know, Med.,Stoughton 50 — ,enel rseaged of Love, Engelmann .50 8094 Close to Thee High Briggs 0 
- arden of Roses, Ritter 50 ‘ Y 

16851 Where Love is All, High, Tate .60 11550 Silver Chimes Wh bknie 0 7270. Close to Thee Low Briggs 50 Yj 
16955 Where Love is All, Low, Tate -60 8899 Twilight Rosie, Shackley 50 8981 He That Dwelleth, High Hosmer -60 Yj 
16824 Ol’ Car’lina, Med., Cooke -60 8952 No Surrender--March, Morrison 40 14803 He That Dwelleth, Low Hosmer .60 y 
17503 A Rose to Remember, High, Felton 50 5031 Love Dreams, Brown -60 5326 Jesus, Lover of My Soul, High, MacDougall .60 Y 
17756 A Rose to Remember, Low, Felton -60 an tense = one Wake, hag among ro 5304 Jesus, Lover of My Soul, Low MacDougall .60 Y 
15378 In the Hush of the Twilight Hour, Med., Geibel AO. gueta~ Re la aeaoenee ahs. Schutt. $1.00 12639 Ninety and Nine, High O’Hara _.60 Z 
17145 Just With You, Med., Romilli -50 16909 Melody in F, (Rubinstein) Schutt 60 12640 Ninety and Nine, Low O’Hara .60 Y 
—Y 
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